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ELEGIES 

MORAL,  DESCRIPTIFE,  AND  AMATORY, 


ELEGY  I. 


BY  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD,   ESQ. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE 

CONVENT  OF  HAUT  VILLIERS, 

In  Champagne,  1754. 


Silent  and  clear,  through  yonder  peaceful  vale, 
While  Marne's  slow  waters  weave  their  mazy  way. 

See,  to  th'  exulting  sun,  and  fost'ring  gale, 
What  boundless  treasures  his  rich  banks  display ! 

Fast  by  the  stream,  and  at  the  mountain's  base, 
The  lowing  herds  through  living  pastures  rove : 

Wide-waving  harvests  crown  the  rising  space  : 
And  still  superior  nods  the  viny  grove. 

High  on  the  top,  as  guardian  of  the  scene, 
Imperial  Sylvan  spreads  his  umbrage  wide  ; 

Nor  wants  there  many  a  cot,  and  spire  between. 
Or  in  the  vale,  or  on  the  mountain's  side, 
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To  mark  that  man,  as  tenant  of  the  whole. 
Claims  the  just  tribute  of  his  culturing  care, 

Yet  pays  to  Heaven,   in  gratitude  of  soul, 

The  boon  which  Heaven  accepts   of,  praise  and 
prayer. 

O  dire  effects  of  war !   the  time  has  been 
When  Desolation  vaunted  here  her  reign  ; 

One  ravag'd  desart  was  yon  beauteous  scene. 
And  Marne  ran  purple  to  the  frighted  Seine. 

Oft  at  his  work,  the  toilsome  day  to  cheat. 
The  swain  still  talks  of  those  disastrous  times, 

When  Guise's  pride,  and  Conde's  ill-starr'd  heat. 
Taught  Christian  zeal  to  authorize  their  crimes : 

Oft  to  his  children  sportive  on  the  grass 
Does  dreadful  tales  of  worn  Tradition  tell ; 

Oft  points  to  Epernay's  ill-fated  pass. 

Where  force  thrice  triumphed,  and  where  Biron  fell. 

O  dire  effefls  of  war  ! — may  evermore 

Through  this  sweet  vale  the  voice  of  discord  cease  I 
A  British  bard  to  Gallia's  fertile  shore 

Can  wish  the  blessings  of  eternal  peace. 

Yet  say,  ye  monks  (beneath  whose  moss-grown  seat. 
Within  whose  cloister'd  cells  th'  indebted  Muse 

Awhile  sojourns,  for  meditation  meet, 
And  these  loose  thoughts  in  pensive  strain  pursues,) 
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Avails  it  aught,  that  War's  rude  tumults  spare 
Yon  clugter'd  vineyard,  or  yon  golden  field, 

If,  niggards  to  yourselves,  and  fond  of  care, 
You  slight  the  joys  their  copious  treasures  yield  ? 

Avails  it  aught,  that  Nature's  liberal  hand 
With  every  blessing  grateful  man  can  know, 

Clothes  the  rich  bosom  of  yon  smiling  land. 
The  mountain's  sloping  side,  or  pendant  brow, 

If  meager  Famine  paint  your  pallid  cheek, 

If  breaks  the  midnight  bell  your  hours  of  rest, 

If,  'midst  heart-chilling  damps,  and  winter  bleak, 
You  shun  the  cheerful  bowl,  and  moderate  feast  ? 

Look  forth,  and  be  convinc'd  !  'tis  Nature  pleads, 
Her  ample  volume  opens  on  your  view, 

The  simple-minded  swain,  who  running  reads. 
Feels  the  glad  truth,  and  is  it  hid  from  you  ? 

Look  forth,  and  be  convinc'd!  Yon  prospe6ls wide 
To  Reason's  ear,  how  forcibly  they  speak, 

Compar'd  with  those  how  dull  is  letter'd  Pride, 
And  Austin's  babbling  Eloquence  how  weak  ! 

Temp'rance,  not  Abstinence,  in  every  bliss 

Is  Man's  true  joy,  and  therefore  Heaven's  com- 
mand : 

The  wretch  who  riots  thanks  his  God  amiss  : 
Who  starves,  rejects  the  bounties  of  his  hand. 
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Mark,  while  the  Marne  in  yon  full  channel  glides, 
How  smooth  his  course,  how  Nature  smiles  around  ! 

But  should  impetuous  torrents  swell  his  tides. 
The  fairy  landskip  sinks  in  oceans  drown'd. 

Nor  less  disastrous,  should  his  thrifty  urn 
Neglected  leave  the  once  well-water'd  land, 

To  dreary  wastes  yon  paradise  would  turn. 
Polluted  ooze,  or  heaps  of  barren  sand. 


ELEGY  II. 

ON  THE 

MAUSOLEUM'  OF  AUGUSTUS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

GEORGE  BUSSY  VILLIERS,  VISC.  VILLIERS, 

[Now  Earl  cf  Jersey.] 
WRITTEN  AT  ROME,   J756. 

By  the  Same. 

•       •  ~^^ 

Amid  these  mould'ring  walls,  this  marble  round, 
Where  slept  the  Heroes  of  the  Julian  name. 

Say,  shall  we  linger  still  in  thought  profound, 
And  meditate  the  mournful  paths  to  fame  ? 

What  though  no  cypress  shades,  in  funeral  rows. 
No  sculptur'd  urns,  the  last  records  of  Fate, 

O'er  the  shrunk  terrace  wave  their  baleful  boughs. 
Or  breathe  in  storied  emblems  of  the  great ; 

Yet  not  with  heedless  eye  will  we  survey 

The  scene  though  chang'd,  nor  negligently  tread  ; 

These  variegated  walks,  however  gay, 
Were  once  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead. 
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In  every  shrub,  in  every  flow'ret's  bloom 

That  paints  with  different  hues  yon  smiling  plain. 

Some  Hero's  ashes  issue  from  the  tomb. 
And  live  a  vegetative  life  again. 

For  matter  dies  not  as  the  Sages  say, 

But  shifts  to  other  forms  the  pliant  mass. 

When  the  free  spirit  quits  its  cumb'rous  clay, 
And  sees,  beneath,  the  rolling  Planets  pass. 

Perhaps,  my  Villiers,  for  I  sing  to  Thee, 
Perhaps,  unknowing  of  the  bloom  it  gives. 

In  yon  fair  scion  of  Apollo's  tree 

The  sacred  dust  of  young  Marcellus  lives. 

Pluck  not  the  leaf — 'twere  sacrilege  to  wound 
Th'  ideal  memory  of  so  sweet  a  shade ; 

In  these  sad  seats  an  early  grave  he  found, 
And  the  first  rites  to  gloomy  Dis  convey'd. 

Witness    thou    Field    of   Mars,    that    oft    hadst 
known 

His  youthful  triumphs  in  the  mimic  war, 
Thou  heard'st  the  heart-felt  universal  groan 

When  o'er  thy  bosom  roll'd  the  funeral  car. 

Witness  thou  Tuscan  stream,  where  oft  he  glow'd 
In  sportive  strugglings  with  th'  opposing  wave, 

Fast  by  the  recent  tomb  thy  waters  flow'd 
While  wept  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 
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O  lost  too  soon  ! — yet  why  lament  a  fate 

By  thousands  envied,  and  by  Heaven  approv'd? 

Rare  is  the  boon  to  those  of  longer  date 

To  live,  to  die,  adniir'd,  esteem'd,  belov'd. 

Weak  are  our  judgments,  and  our  passions  warm, 
And  slowly  dawns  the  radiant  morn  of  truth, 

Our  expectations  hasfily  we  form. 

And  much  we  pardon  to  ingenuous  youth. 

Too  oft  we  satiate  on  th'  applause  we  pay 
To  rising  Merit,  and  resume  the  Crown; 

Full  many  a  blooming  genius,  snatch'd  away. 
Has  fall'n  lamented  who  had  liv'd  unknown. 

For  hard  the  task,  O  Villiers,  to  sustain 
Th'  important  burthen  of  an  early  fame  ; 

Each  added  day  some  added  worth  to  gain, 
Prevent  each  wish,  and  answer  every  claim. 

Be  thou  Marcellus,  with  a  length  of  days! 

But  O  remember,  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
The  most  exalted  breath  of  human  praise 

To  please  indeed  must  echo  from  the  heart. 

Though  thou  be  brave,  be  virtuous,  and  be  wise. 
By  all,  like  him,  admir'd,  esteem'd,  belov'd, 

'Tis  from  within  alone  true  Fame  can  rise, 
The  only  happy  is  the  Self-approv'd. 


ELEGY  111. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 


GEO.  SIMON  HARCOURT,  VISC.  NEWNHAM, 

[Now  Earl  Harcourt. ] 


WRITTEN    AT    ROME,    I756. 

By  the  Same. 


Yes,  noble  Youth,  'tis  true;  the  softer  arts, 
The  sweetly-sounding  string,  and  pencil's  power, 

Have  warm'd  to  rapture  even  heroic  hearts. 
And  taught  the  rude  to  wonder,  and  adore. 

For  beauty  charms  us,  whether  she  appears 
In  blended  colors ;  or  to  soothing  sound 

Attunes  her  voice;  or  fair  proportion  wears 
In  yonder  swelling  dome's  harmonious  round. 

All,  all  she  charms  j  but  not  alike  to  all 
'Tis  given  to  revel  in  her  blissful  bower; 

Coercive  ties,  and  Reason's  powerful  call, 

Bid  some  but  taste  the  sweets,  which  some  devour. 
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When  Nature  govcrn'd,  and  when  Man  was  young, 
Perhaps  at  will  tli'  untutor'd  Savage  rov'd, 

Where  waters  murnuir'd,  and  where  clusters  hung 
He  fed,  and  slept  beneath  the  shade  he  lov'd. 

But  since  the  Sage's  more  sagacious  mind, 

By  Heaven's  permission,  or  by  Heaven's  command, 

To  polish  states  his  social  laws  assign'd. 

And  general  good  on  partial  duties  plann'd; 

Nor  for  ourselves  our  vagrant  steps  we  bend 
As  heedless  Chance,  or  wanton  Choice  ordain; 

On  various  stations  various  tasks  attend, 
And  men  are  born  to  trifle  or  to  reign. 

As  chaunts  the  woodman  whilst  the  Dryads  weep. 
And  falling  forests  fear  th'  uplifted  blow. 

As  chaunts  the  shepherd,  while  he  tends  his  sheep. 
Or  weaves  to  pliant  forms  the  osier  bough  j 

To  me  'tis  given,  whom  Fortune  loves  to  lead 

Through  humbler  toils  to  life's  sequester'd  bowers, 

To  me  'tis  given  to  wake  th'  amusive  reed, 
And  sooth  with  song  the  solitary  hours. 

But  Thee  superior  soberer  toils  demand, 
Severer  paths  are  thine  of  patriot  fame; 

Thy  birtli,  thy  friends,  thy  king,  thy  native  land. 
Have  given  thee  honors,  and  have  each  their  claim. 
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Then  nerve  with  fortitude  thy  feeling  breast 
Each  wish  to  combat,  and  each  pain  to  bear; 

Spurn  with  disdain  th'  inglorious  love  of  rest, 
Nor  let  the  syren  Ease  approach  thine  ear. 

Beneath  yon  cypress  shade's  eternal  green, 
See  prostrate  Rome  her  wond'rous  story  tell, 

Mark  how  she  rose  the  world's  imperial  queen, 
And  tremble  at  the  prospe6l  how  she  fell ! 

Not  that  my  rigid  precepts  would  require 
A  painful  struggling  with  each  adverse  gale, 

Forbid  thee  listen  to  th'  enchanting  Lyre, 
Or  turn  thy  steps  from  Fancy's  flowery  vale. 

Whate'er  of  Greece  in  sculplur'd  brass  survives, 
Whate'er  of  Rome  in  mould'ring  arcs  remains, 

Whate'er  of  Genius  on  the  canvass  lives, 
Or  flows  in  polish'd  verse,  or  airy  strains, 

Be  these  thy  leisure  ;  to  the  chosen  few. 
Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afford  ; 

Their  arts,  their  magic  powers  with  honors  due 
P^xalt  J  but  be  thyself  what  they  record. 


ELEGY  IV. 

TO  AN 

OFFICER, 


WRITTEN    AT    ROME,    I756. 
By  the  Same. 


From  Latian  fields,  the  mansions  of  Renown, 
Where  fix'd  the  Warrior  God  his  fated  seat ; 

Where  infant  Heroes  learnt  the  martial  frown, 
And  little  hearts  for  genuine  glory  beat ; 

What  for  my  friend,  my  soldier,  shall  I  frame  ? 

What  nobly-glowing  verse  that  breathes  of  arms, 
To  point  his  radiant  path  to  deathless  fame, 

By  great  examples,  and  terrific  charms  ? 

Quirinus  first,  with  bold,  collected  bands. 

The  sinewy  sons  of  strength,  for  empire  strove  ; 

Beneath  his  thunder  bow'd  th'  astonish'd  lands, 
And  temples  rose  to  Mars,  and  to  Feretrian  Jove. 

War  taught  contempt  of  death,  contempt  of  pain, 
And  hence  the  Fabii,  hence  the  Decii  come  : 

War  urg'd  the  slaughter,  though  she  wept  the  slain. 
Stern  War,  the  rugged  nurse  of  virtuous  Rome. 
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But  not  from  antique  fables  will  I  draw, 
To  fire  thy  feeling  soul,  a  dubious  aid. 

Though  now,  ev'n  now,  they  strike  with  rev'rent  awe, 
By  Poets  or  Historians  sacred  made. 

Nor  yet  to  thee  the  babbling  Muse  shall  tell 

What  mighty  kings  with  all  their  legions  wrought, 

What  cities  sunk,  and  storied  nations  fell 

When  Caesar,  Titu^or  when  Trajan  fought. 

From  private  worth,  and  Fortune's  private  ways 
Whilst  o'er  yon  hill,  th'  exalted  Trophy  shows 

To  what  vast  heights  of  incorrupted  praise 
The  great,  the  self-ennobled  Marius  rose. 

From  steep  Arpinum's  rock  invested  shade. 
From  hardy  Virtue's  emulative  school. 

His  daring  flight  th*  expanding  Genius  made, 
And  by  obeying  nobly  learnt  to  rule. 

Abash'd,  confounded,  stern  Iberia  groan'd. 
And  Afric  trembled  to  her  utmost  coasts ; 

When  the  proud  land  its  destin'd  Conqueror  own'd 
In  the  new  Consul,  and  his  veteran  hosts. 

Yet  chiefs  are  madmen,  and  Ambition  weak. 
And  mean  the  joys  the  laurel'd  harvests  yield, 

If  Virtue  fail.     Let  Fame,  let  Envy  speak 
Of  Capsa's  walls,  and  Sextia's  wat'ry  field. 
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But  sink  forever,  in  oblivion  cast, 

Dishonest  triumphs,  and  ignoble  spoils. 

Minturnae's  Marsh  severely  paid  at  last 
The  guilty  glories  gain'd  in  civil  broils. 

Nor  yet  his  vain  contempt  the  Muse  shall  praise 
For  scenes  of  polish'd  life,  and  letter'd  worth  ; 

The  steel-ribb'd  Warrior  wants  not  Envy's  ways 
To  darken  theirs,  or  call  his  merits  forth. 

Witness  yon  Cimbrian  Trophies! — Marius,  there 
Thy  ample  pinion  found  a  space  to  fly  j 

As  the  plum'd  eagle  soaring  sails  in  air, 
In  upper  air,  and  scorns  a  middle  sky. 

Thence  too  thy  country  claim'd  thee  for  her  own, 
And  bade  the  Sculptor's  toil  thy  afts  adorn. 

To  teach  in  characSlers  of  living  stone 
Eternal  lessons  to  the  youth  unborn. 

For  wisely  Rome  her  warlike  Sons  rewards 
With  the  sweet  labors  of  her  Artist's  hands ; 

He  wakes  her  Graces,  who  her  empire  guards. 
And  both  Minervas  join  in  willing  bands. 

O  why,  Britannia,  why  untrophied  pass 
The  patriot  deeds  thy  godlike  Sons  display, 

Why  breathes  on  high  no  monumental  brass. 
Why  swells  no  Arc  to  grace  Culloden'sDay  ? 
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Wait  we  'till  faithless  France  submissive  bow 

Beneath  that  Hero's  delegated  spear, 
Whose  lightning  smote  Rebellion's  haughty  brow, 

And  scatter'd  her'vile  rout  with  horror  in  the  rear  ? 

O  Land  of  Freedom,  Land  of  Arts,  assume 
That  graceful  dignity  thy  merits  claim; 

Exalt  thy  heroes  like  imperial  Rome, 

And  build  their  virtues  on  their  love  of  fame. 

So  shall  the  modest  worth,  which  checks  my  friend, 
Forget  its  blush  when  rous'd  by  Glory's  charms; 

From  breast  to  breast  the  generous  warmth  descend, 
And  still  new  trophies  rise,  at  once,  to  Arts  and 
Arms. 


ELEGY  V. 

TO 

A  FRIEND  SICK, 


WRITTEN    AT    ROME,    IJ^S, 

By  the  Same. 


'XwAS  in  this  isle,  O  Wright,  indulge  my  lay, 
Whose  naval  form  divides  the  Tuscan  flood. 

In  the  bright  dawn  of  her  illustrious  day 
Rome  fix'd  her  temple  to  the  healing  God, 

Here  stood  his  altars,  here  his  arm  he  bar'd. 
And  round  his  mystic  staff"  the  serpent  twin'd, 

Through   crowded  portals   hymns    of  praise   were 
heard. 
And  vi6lims  bled,  and  sacred  seers  divin'd. 

On  every  breathing  wall,  on  every  round 

Of  column,  swelling  with  proportion'd  grace, 

Its  stated  seat  some  votive  tablet  found, 
And  storied  wonders  dignified  the  place. 

Oft  from  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose, 

And  the  cool  stillness  of  the  night's  deep  shade. 

To  light  and  health  th'  exulting  Votarist  rose. 

Whilst  fancy  work'd  with  med'cine's  powerful  aid. 
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Oft  in  his  dreams  (no  longer  clogg'd  with  fears 
Of  some  broad  torrent,  or  some  headlong  steep, 

With  each  dire  form  Imagination  wears 
When  harrass'd  Nature  sinks  in  turbid  sleep), 

Oft  in  his  dreams  he  saw  diffusive  day 

Through  bursting  glooms  its  cheerful  beams  ex- 
tend ; 
On  billowy  clouds  saw  sportive  Genii  play, 

And  bright  Hygeia  from  her  heaven  descend. 

What  marvel  then,  that  man's  o'erflowing  mind 
Should  wreath-bound  columns  raise,  and  altars  fair. 

And  grateful  offerings  pay,  to  Powers  so  kind, 
Though  fancy-form'd,  and  creatures  of  the  Air. 

Who  that  has  writh'd  beneath  the  scourge  of  pain, 
Or  felt  the  burthen'd  languor  of  disease. 

But  would  with  joy  the  slightest  respite  gain  ; 
And  idolize  the  hand  which  lent  him  ease  ? 

To  thee,  my  friend,  unwillingly  to  thee. 

For  truths  like  these  the  anxious  Muse  appeals. 

Can  Memory  answer  from  affliftion  free, 

Or  speaks  the  sufferer  what,  I  fear,  he  feels? 

No,  let  me  hope  ere  this  in  Romely  grove 
Hygeia  revels  with  the  blooming  Spring, 

Ere  this  the  vocal  seats  the  Muses  love 

With  hymns  of  praise,  like  Paeon's  temple,  ring. 
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It  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  Fate 

That,  wand'ring  far  from  Albion's  sea-girt  plain. 
Thy  distant  Friend  should  mourn  thy  shorter  date, 

And  tell  to  alien  woods  and  streams  his  pain. 

It  was  not  written.     Many  a  year  shall  roll, 
If  aught  th'  inspiring  Muse  aright  presage. 

Of  blameless  intercourse  from  Soul  to  Soul, 

And  friendship  well  matur'd  from  Youth  to  Age. 


^^/  VUf 


ELEGY  VI. 

TO 

ANOTHER  FRIEND. 


WRITTEN  AT  ROME,  1756. 
By  the  Same* 


jBehold,  my  Friend,  to  this  small  orb  confin'd 
The  genuine  features  of  Aurelius'  face ; 

The  father,  friend,  and  lover  of  his  kind. 
Shrunk  to  a  narrow  coin's  contrafled  space. 

Not  so  his  fame  ;  for  erst  did  heaven  ordain 

Whilst  seas  should  waft  us,  and  whilst  suns  should 
warm, 

On  tongues  of  men,  the  friend  of  man  should  reign, 
And  in  the  arts  he  lov'd  the  patron  charm. 

Oft  as  amidst  the  mould'ring  spoils  of  Age, 
His  moss-grown  monuments  my  steps  pursue  ; 

Oft  as  my  eye  revolves  the  historic  page. 
Where  pass  his  generous  a6ts  in  fair  review. 

Imagination  grasps  at  many  things. 

Which  men,  which  angels  might  with  rapture  see; 
Then  turns  to  humbler  scenes  its  safer  wings. 

And,  blush  not  whilst  I  speak  it,  thinks  on  thee. 
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With  all  that  lirni  benevolence  of  mind, 

Wliich  pities,  wliilst  it  blames,  th'  unfeeling  vain. 

With  all  that  active  zeal  to  serve  mankind, 
That  tender  suffering  for  another's  pain, 

Why  wert  not  thou  to  thrones  imperial  rais*d  ? 

Did  heedless  Fortune  slumber  at  thy  birth. 
Or  on  thy  virtues  with  indulgence  gaz'd, 

And  gave  her  grandeur  to  her  sons  of  earth  ? 

Happy  for  thee,  whose  less  distinguishM  sphere 
Now  cheers  in  private  the  delighted  eye. 

For  calm  Content,  and  smiling  Ease  are  there, 
And,  Heav'n's  divinest  gift,  sweet  Liberty. 

Happy  for  me  on  life's  serener  flood 

Who  sail,  by  talents  as  by  choice  restrain'd, 

Else  had  I  only  shar'dthe  general  good. 
And  lost  the  friend  the  universe  had  gain'd. 


ELEGY  VII. 

TO  A 

rOUNG  NOBLEMAN 

[LORD  JOHN  CAVENDISH.] 
Leaving  the  University. 

BY  THE  REV,  WILLIAM  MASON,  M.  A. 


Ere  yet,  ingenuous  Youth,  thy  steps  retire 

From  Cam's  smooth  margin,  and  the  peaceful  vale, 

Where  Science  call'd  thee  to  her  studious  quire, 
And  met  thee  musing  in  her  cloysters  pale ; 

Oh !  let  thy  friend  (and  may  he  boast  the  name) 
Breathe  from  his  artless  reed  one  parting  lay ; 

A  lay  like  this  thy  early  Virtues  claim, 
And  this  let  v^oluntary  Friendship  pay. 

Yet  know,  the  time  arrives,  the  dangerous  time, 
"When  all  those  Virtues,  opening  now  so  fair. 

Transplanted  to  the  world's  tempestuous  clime, 
Must  learn  each  Passion's  boist'rous  breath  to  bear. 

There,  if  Ambition  pestilent  and  pale. 
Or  Luxury  should  taint  their  vernal  glow  ; 

If  cold  Self-interest,  with  her  chilling  gale. 

Should  blast  th'  unfolding  blossoms  ere  they  blow; 
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If  mimic  hues,  by  Art,  or  Fashion  spread, 

Their  genuine,  simple  coloring  should  supply, 
Oh!  with  them  may  these  laureate  honors  fade; 
.     And  with  them  (if  it  can)  my  Friendship  die. 

Then  do  not  blame,  if,  tho'  thyself  inspire, 
Cautious  I  strike  the  panegyric  string; 

The  Muse  full  oft  pursues  a  meteor  fire. 

And,  vainly  vent'rous,  soars  on  v.axcn  wing. 

Too  adlively  awake  at  Friendship's  voice. 
The  Poet's  bosom  pours  the  fervent  strain, 

Till  sad  Reflection  blames  the  hasty  choice, 
And  oft  invokes  Oblivion's  aid  in  vain. 

Call  we  the  Shade  of  Pope,  from  that  blest  bower 
Where  thron'd  he  sits  with  many  a  tuneful  Sage  ; 

Ask,  if  he  ne'er  bemoans  that  hapless  hour 
When  St.  John's  name  illumin'd  Glory's  page  ? 

Ask,  if  the  wretch,  who  dar'd  his  mem'ry  stain. 
Ask,  if  his  country's,  his  religion's  foe 

Deserv'd  the  meed  that  Marlbro'  fail'd  to  gain, 
The  deathless  meed^  he  only  could  bestow  ? 

The  Bard  will  tell  thee,  the  misguided  praise 
Clouds  the  celestial  sunshine  of  his  breast ; 

Ev'n  now,  repentant  of  his  erring  Lays, 
He  heaves  a  sigh  amid  the  realms  of  rest. 
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If  Pope  thro'  Friendship  fail'd,  indignant  view, 
Yet  pity  Dryden  ;  hark,  whene'er  he  sings, 

How  Adulation  drops  her  courtly  dew 
On  titled  Rhymers,  and  inglorious  Kings. 

See,  from  the  depths  of  his  exhaustless  mine, 

His  glittering  stores  the  tuneful  Spendthrift  throws ; 

Where  Fear,  or  Interest  bids,  behold  they  shine  j 
Now    grace    a   Cromwell's,    now  a  Charles's 
brows. 

Born  with  too  generous,  or  too  mean  a  heart, 
Dryden  !  in  vain  to  thee  those  stores  were  lent : 

Thy  sweetest  numbers  but  a  trifling  Art; 
Thy  strongest  di6lion  idly  eloquent. 

The  simplest  Lyre,  if  Truth  dire6l  its  Lays, 
Warbles  a  melody  ne'er  heard  from  thine : 

Not  to  disgust  with  false,  or  venal  praise. 

Was  Parnell's  modest  fame,  and  may  be  mine. 

Go  then,  my  Friend,  nor  let  thy  candid  breast 
Condemn  me,  if  I  check  the  plausive  string; 

Go  to  the  wayward  world ;  compleat  the  rest ; 
Be,  what  the  purest  Muse  would  wish  to  sing. 

Be  still  thyself;  that  open  path  of  Truth, 

Which  led  thee  here,  let  Manhood  firm  pursue  ; 

Retain  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Youth, 
And,  all  thy  virtue  dilates,  dare  to  do. 
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Still  scorn,  with  conscious  pride,  the  mask  of  Art; 

On  vice's  front  let  fearful  caution  lower, 
And  teach  the  diffident,  discreeter  part 

Of  knaves  that  plot,  and  fools  that  fawn  for  Power. 

So,  round  thy  brow  when  Age's  honors  spread, 
When  Death's  cold  hand  unstrings  thy  Mason's 
lyre, 

When  the  green  turf  lies  lightly  on  his  head, 
Tliy  worth  shall  some  superior  bard  inspire  : 

He,  to  the  amplest  bounds  of  Time's  domain. 
On  Rapture's  plume  shall  give  thy  Name  to  fly  ; 

For  trust,  with  reverence  trust  this  Sabine  strain  : 
"  The  Muse  forbids  the  virtuous  Man  to  die." 


ELEGY  VIII. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE 

GARDEN  OF  A  FRIEND. 

[THE  REV.  MR.  WOOD  OF  ENDSOR.] 


By  the  Same. 


W'hile  o'er  my  head  this  laurel- woven  bower 
Its  arch  of  glittering  verdure  wildly  flings, 

Can  Fancy  slumber  ?  can  the  tuneful  Power, 
That  rules  my  lyre,  negledl  her  wonted  strings  ? 

No  ;  if  the  blighting  East  deform'd  the  plain. 
If  this  gay  bank  no  balmy  sweets  exhal'd. 

Still  should  the  grove  re-echo  to  my  strain, 

And  friendship  prompt  the  theme,  where  beauty 
fail'd. 

For  he,  whose  careless  art  this  foliage  drest, 
Who  bad  these  twisting  braids  of  woodbine  bend, 

He  first,  with  truth  and  virtue,  taught  my  breast 
Where  best  to  chuse,  and  best  to  fix  a  friend. 

How  well  does  Mem'ry  note  the  golden  day. 

What  time,  reclin'd  in  Marg'ret's  studious  glade, 

My  mimic  reed  first  tun'd  the  Dorian  Lay, 

**  Unseen,  unheard,  beneath  an  hawthorn  shade  ?''. 
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'Twas  there  we  met ;  the  Muses  hail'd  the  hour ; 

The  same  desires,  the  same  ingenuous  arts 
Inspir'd  us  both  ;  we  own'd,  and  blest  the  power 

That  join'd  at  once  our  studies,  and  our  hearts. 

Oh  !  since  those  days,  when  Science  spread  the  feast, 
When  emulative  Youth  its  relish  lent, 

Say,  has  one  genuine  Joy  e'er  warm'd  my  breast  ? 
Enough  ;  if  Joy  was  his,  be  mine  Content. 

To  thirst  for  praise  his  temperate  Youth  forbore ; 

He  fondly  wish'd  not  for  a  Poet's  name  ; 
Much  did  he  love  the  Muse,  but  Quiet  more. 

And,  tho'  he  might  command,  he  slighted  Fame. 

Hither,  in  manhood's  prime,  he  wisely  fled 
From  all  that  Folly,  all  that  Pride  approves ; 

To  this  soft  scene  a  tender  Partner  led ; 

This  laurel  shade  was  witness  to  their  loves, 

<'  Begone,"  he  cry'd,  "  Ambition's  air- drawn  plan  ; 

Hence  with  perplexing  pomp,  unwieldy  wealth  : 
Let  me  not  seem,  but  be  the  happy  man, 

Possest  of  Love,  of  Competence,  and  Health." 

Smiling  he  spake,  nor  did  the  Fates  withstand; 

In  rural  arts  the  peaceful  moments  flew  : 
Say,  lovely  Lawn  !  that  felt  his  forming  hand, 

How  soon  thy  surface  shone  with  verdure  new  j 
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How  soon  obedient  Flora  brought  her  store, 
And  o'er  thy  breast  a  shower  of  fragrance  flung: 

Vertumnus  came;  his  earliest  blooms  he  bore, 
And  thy  rich  sides  with  waving  purple  hung  : 

Then  to  the  sight,  he  call'd  yon  stately  spire, 
He  pierc'd  th'  opposing  oak's  luxuriant  shade; 

Bad  yonder  crowding  hawthorns  low  retire, 
Nor  veil  the  glories  of  the  golden  mead. 

Hail,  sylvan  wonders,  hail !  and  hail  the  hand, 
Whose  native  taste  thy  native  charms  display'd, 

And  taught  one  little  acre  to  command 

Each  envied  happiness  of  scene,  and  shade. 

Is  there  a  hill,  whose  distant  azure  bounds 
The  ample  range  of  Scarsdale's  proud  domain, 

A  mountain  hoar,  that  yon  wild  Peak,  surrounds. 
But  lends  a  willing  beauty  to  thy  plain  r 

And,  lo  !  in  yonder  path  I  spy  my  friend; 

He  looks  the  guardian  genius  of  the  grove, 
Mild  as  the  fabled  Form  that  whilom  deign'd, 

At  Milton's  call,  in  Harefield's  haunts  to  rove. 

Blest  Spirit,  come !  tho'  pent  in  mortal  mould, 
I'll  yet  invoke  thee  by  that  purer  name  ; 

Oh  come,  a  portion  of  thy  bliss  unfold. 

From  Folly's  maze  my  wayward  step  reclaim. 
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Too  long,  alas,  my  inexperienc'd  youth, 
Misled  by  flattering  Fortune's  specious  tale, 

Has  left  the  rural  reign  of  Peace,  and  Truth, 

The  huddling  brook,  cool  cave,   and  whispering 
vale. 


Won  to  the  world,  a  candidate  for  praise, 

Yet,  let  me  boast,  by  no  ignoble  art, 
Too  oft  the  public  ear  has  heard  my  lays. 

Too   much    its   vain  applause   has    touch'd    my 
heart  ; 

But  now,  ere  Custom  binds  his  powerful  chains. 
Come,  from  the  base  enchanter  set  me  free. 

While  yet  my  soul  its  first,  best  taste  retains, 
Recall  that  soul  to  reason,  peace,  and  thee. 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  to  muse  on  Nature's  page, 
To  mark  each  wonder  in  Creation's  plan. 

Each  mode  of  being  trace,  and,  humbly  sage, 
Deduce  from  these  the  genuine  powers  of  Man  ; 

Of  Man,  while  warm'd  with  reason's  purer  ray, 

No  tool  of  policy,  no  dupe  to  pride ; 
Before  vain  Science  led  his  taste  astray ; 

When  conscience   was  his  law,    and     God    his 
guide. 
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This  let  me  learn,  and  learning  let  me  live 
The  lesson  o'er.        From  that  great  Guide   of 
Truth 

Oh  may  my  suppliant  soul  the  boon  receive 
To  tread  thro*  age  the  footsteps  of  thy  youth. 


ELEGY  IX. 

TO 

THE  REV.  MR.  HURDy 

[NOW  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER.] 

By  the  Same. 


Friend    of   my    youth,    who,    when    the    willing 
Muse 

StreamM  o'er  my  breast  her  warm  poetic  rays, 
Saw'st  the  fresh  seeds  their  vital  powers  diffuse. 

And  fed'st  them  with  the  fost'ring  dew  of  praise  ! 

Whatever  the  produce  of  th'  unthrifty  soil. 

The  leaves,   the  flowers,   the  fruits,  to  thee  be- 
long : 

The  labourer  earns  the  wages  of  his  toil ; 
Who  form'd  the  Poet,  well  may  claim  the  song. 

Yes,  'tis  my  pride  to  own,  that  taught  by  thee 
My  conscious  soul  superior  flights  essay 'dj 

Learnt  from  thy  lore  the  Poets  dignity, 

And  spurn 'd  the  hirelings  of  the  rhyming  trade. 
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Say,  scenes  of  Science,  say,  thou  haunted  stream ! 

(For  oft  my  Muse-led  steps  did'st  thou  behold) 
How  on  thy  banks  I  rifled  every  tlieme, 

That  Fancy  fabled  in  her  age  of  gold. 

How  oft'  I  cry'd,   **  Oh  come,  thou  tragic  Qjjeen  ! 

March  from  thy  Greece  with  firm  majestic  tread ! 
Such  as  when  Athens  saw  thee  fill  her  scene, 

When  Sophocles  thy  choral  Graces  led  : 

*'  Saw  thy  proud  pall  its  purple  length  devolve  ; 

Saw  thee  uplift  the  glitt'ring  dagger  high  ; 
Ponder  with  fixed  brow  thy  deep  resolve, 

Prepar'd  to  strike,  to  triumph,  and  to  die. 

**  Bring  then  to  Britain's  plain  that  choral  throng; 

Display  thy  buskin'd  pomp,  thy  golden  lyre: 
Give  her  historic  Forms  the  soul  of  song. 

And  mingle  Attic  art  with  Shakspere's  fire." 

"  Ah,  what,  fond  boy,  dost  thou  presume  to  claim  V 
The  Muse  reply'd :  "  Mistaken  suppliant,  know, 

To  light  in  Shakspere's  breast  the  dazzling  flame 
Exhausted  all  Parnassus  could  bestow. 

"  True  }  Art  remains;  and,  if  from  his  bright  page 
Thy  mimic  power  one  vivid  beam  can  seize, 

Proceed  ;  and  in  that  best  of  tasks  engage, 
Which  tends  at  once  to  profit  and  to  please." 
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She  spake  ;  and  Harewood's  Towers  spontaneous  rose  j 
Soft  virgin  warblings  echo'd  thro'  the  grove; 

And  fair  Elfrida  pour'd  forth  all  her  woes, 
The  hapless  pattern  of  connubial  Love. 

More  awful  scenes  old  Mona  next  display 'd; 

Her  caverns  gloom'd,  her  forests  wav'd  on  high, 
While  flam'd  within  their  consecrated  shade 

The  Genius  stern  of  British  liberty. 

And  see,  my  Hurd  1  to  thee  those  scenes  consign'd; 

Oh  !  take  and  stamp  them  with  thy  honor'd  name, 
Around  the  page  be  friendship's  chaplet  twin'd; 

And,  if  they  find  the  road  to  honest  Fame, 

Perchance  the  candor  of  some  nobler  age 

May  praise  the  Bard,  who  bad  gay  Folly  bear 

Her  cheap  applauses  to  the  busy  stage. 

And  leave  him  pensive  Virtue's  silent  tear : 

Chose  too  to  consecrate  his  fav'rite  strain 
To  Him,  who  grac'd  by  ev'ry  liberal  art. 

That  best  might  shine  among  the  learned  train, 
Yet  more  excell'd  in  morals  and  in  heart: 

Whose  equal  mind  could  see  vain  fortune  shower 
Her  flimsy  favors  on  the  fawning  crew. 

While,  in  low  Thurcaston's  sequester'd  bower, 
She  fixt  him  distant  from  Promotion's  view  ; 
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Yet,  shelter'd  there  by  calm  Contentment's  wing, 
Pleas'd  he  could  smile,  and,  with  sage  Hooker's 
eye, 

**  See  from  his  mother  earth  God's  blessings  spring, 
And  eat  his  bread  in  peace  and  privacy.'' 


ELEGY  X. 

THE 

rJSJONS  OF  FANCr, 


IN  FOUR  ELEGIES. 
WRITTEN    IN    MDCCLXII, 


BY  THE  REV,    JOHN  LANGHORNE,  D.D. 

La  Raison  £cait  que  c'est  un  Songe^ 

Mais  elle  en  saisit  les  douceurs : 

£lle  a  besoin  de  ces  fantomes, 
Presque  tous  les  Plaisirs  des  Homines 

Ne  sont  que  de  douces  Erreurs.  Gresest. 

Children  of  Fancy,  whither  are  ye  fled  ? 

Where  have  ye  borne  those  Hope-enliven'd  Hours, 
That  once  with  myrtle  garlands  bound  my  head. 

That  once  bestrew'd  my  vernal  path  with  flowers  ? 

In  yon  fair  vale,  where  blooms  the  beechen  grove. 
Where  winds  the  slow  wave  thro'  the  flowery  plain. 

To  these  fond  arms  you  led  the  Tyrant  Love, 
With  Fear  and  Hope  and  Folly  in  his  train. 

My  lyre,  that,  left  at  careless  distance,  hung 
Light  on  some  pale  branch  of  the  osier  shade. 

To  lays  of  amorous  blandishment  you  strung, 
And  o'er  my  sleep  the  lulling  music  play'd. 


Vo!,  Fill.  D 
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**  Rest,  gentle  youth !  while  on  the  quivering  breeze 
Slides  to  thine  ear  this  softly  breathing  strain ; 

Sounds  that  move  smoother  than  the  steps  of  ease, 
And  pour  oblivion  in  the  ear  of  pain. 

"  In  this  fair  vale  eternal  spring  shall  smile. 
And  Time  unenvious  crown  each  roseate  hour; 

Eternal  joy  shall  every  care  beguile. 

Breathe  in  each  gale,  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 

**  This  silver  stream,  that  down  its  crystal  way 
Frequent  has  led  thy  musing  steps  along, 

Shall,  still  the  same,  in  sunny  mazes  play, 
And  with  its  murmurs  melodise  thy  song. 

*<  Unfading  green  shall  these  fair  groves  adorn  ? 

Those  living  meads  immortal  flowers  unfold ; 
In  rosy  smiles  shall  rise  each  blushing  morn. 

And  every  evening  close  in  clouds  of  gold. 

"  The  tender  Loves  that  watch  thy  slumbering  rest, 
And  round  thee  flowers  and  balmy  myrtles  strew, 

Shall  charm,  thro'  all  approaching  life,  thy  breast, 
With  joys  for  ever  pure,  for  ever  new. 

<*  The  genial  power  that  speeds  the  golden  dart, 
Each  charm  of  tender  passion  shall  inspire; 

With  fond  affe6lion  fill  the  mutual  heart, 
And  feed  the  flame  of  ever-young  Desire. 
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"  Come  gentle  Loves  !  your  myrtle  garlands  brino- ; 

Tlie  smiling  bower  with  cluster'd  roses  spread ; 
Come  gentle  Airs  !  with  incense-dropping  wing 

The  breathing  sweets  of  vernal  odor  shed. 

"  Hark,  as  the  strains  of  swelling  music  rise, 
How  the  notes  vibrate  on  the  fav'ring  gale ! 

Auspicious  glories  beam  along  the  skies. 
And  powers  unseen  the  happy  moments  hail  \ 

*'  Extatic  hours  !  so  every  distant  day 

Like  this  serene  on  downy  wings  shall  move ; 

Rise  crown'd  with  joys  that  triumph  o'er  decay, 
The  faithful  joys  of  Fancy  and  of  Love." 


ELEGY  THE  SECOND. 


And  were  they  vain,  those  soothing  lays  ye  sung  ? 

Children  of  Fancy  I  yes,  your  song  was  vain ; 
On  each  soft  air  though  rapt  Attention  hung, 

And  Silence  listen'd  on  the  sleeping  plain. 

The  strains  yet  vibrate  on  my  ravisht  ear. 
And  still  to  smile  the  mimic  beauties  seem. 

Though  now  the  visionary  scenes  appear 
Like  the  faint  traces  of  a  vanish t  dream. 

Mirror  of  life  !  the  glories  thus  depart 

Of  all  that  Youth  and  Love  and  Fancy  frame, 
When  painful  Anguish  speeds  the  piercing  dart. 

Or  Envy  blasts  the  blooming  flowers  of  Fame. 

Nurse  of  wild  wishes,  and  of  fond  desires, 
The  prophetess  of  Fortune,  false  and  vain. 

To  scenes  where  Peace  in  Ruin's  arms  expires 
Fallacious  Hope  deludes  her  hapless  train. 
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Go,  Syren,  go thy  charms  on  others  try  j 

My  beaten  bark  at  length  has  reach'd  the  shore : 

Yet  on  the  rock  my  dropping  garments  lie  ; 
And  let  me  perish,  if  I  trust  thee  more. 

Come  gentle  Quiet  1  long-neglefled  maid! 

O  come,  and  lead  me  to  thy  mossy  cell ; 
There  unregarded  in  the  peaceful  shade. 

With  calm  Repose  and  Silence  let  me  dwell. 

Come  happier  hours  of  sweet  unanxious  rest, 
When  all  the  struggling  passions  shall  subside ; 

When  Peace  shall  clasp  me  to  her  plumy  breast, 
And  smoothe  my  silent  minutes  as  they  glide. 

But  chief,  thou  goddess  of  the  thoughtless  eye. 
Whom  never  cares  or  passions  discompose, 

O  blest  Insensibility  be  nigh, 

And  with  thy   soothing  hand  my   weary  eyelids 
close. 

Then  shall  the  cares  of  love  and  glory  cease. 

And  all  the  fond  anxieties  of  fame ; 
Alike  regardless  in  the  arms  of  Peace, 

If  these  extol,  or  those  debase  a  name. 

In  Lyttelton  though  all  the  muses  praise. 
His  generous  praise  shall  then  delight  no  more, 

Nor  the  sweet  magic  of  his  tender  lays 
Shall  touch  the  bosom  which  it  charm'd  before. 
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Nor  then,  tho*  Malice,  with  insidious  guise 
Of  friendship,  ope  the  unsuspecting  breast; 

Nor  then,  tho'  Envy  broach  her  blackening  lies, 
Shall  these  deprive  me  of  a  moment's  rest. 

O  state  to  be  desir'd !  when  hostile  rage 

Prevails  in  human  more  than  savage  haunts  ; 

When  man  with  man  eternal  war  will  wage. 
And  never  yield  that  mercy  which  he  wants. 

When  dark  Design  invades  the  chearful  hour, 
And  draws  the  heart  with  social  freedom  warm. 

Its  cares,  its  wishes,  and  its  thoughts  to  pour, 
Smiling  insidious  with  the  hopes  of  harm. 

Vain  man,  to  other's  failings  still  severe, 
Yet  not  one  foible  in  himself  can  find  ; 

Another's  faults  to  Folly's  eye  are  clear. 
But  to  her  own  e'en  Wisdom's  self  is  blind. 

O  let  me  still,  from  these  low  follies  free. 
This  sordid  malice,  and  inglorious  strife, 

Myself  the  subjeflof  my  censure  be. 
And  teach  my  heart  to  comment  on  my  life. 

With  thee,  Philosophy,  still  let  me  dwell, 
My  tutor'd  mind  from  vulgar  meanness  save  ; 

Bring  Peace,  bring  Quiet  to  my  humble  cell. 
And  bid  them  lay  the  green  turf  on  my  grave. 


ELEGY  THE  THIRD. 


Bright  o'er  the  green  hills  rose  the  morning  ray, 
The  wood-lark*s  song  resounded  on  the  plain; 

Fair  Nature  felt  the  warm  embrace  of  day, 
And  smird  thro'  all  her  animated  reign. 

When  young  Delight,  of  Hope  and  Fancy  born 
His  head  on  tufted  wild  thyme  half-reclin'd, 

Caught  the  gay  colors  of  the  orient  morn. 
And  thence  of  life  this  pi6ture  vain  designed. 

**  O  born  to  thoughts,  to  pleasures  more  sublime 
Than  beings  of  inferior  nature  prove  ! 

To  triumph  in  the  golden  hours  of  Time, 
And  feel  the  charms  of  fancy  and  of  love! 

**  High-favor'd  man!  for  him  unfolding  fair 
In  orient  light  this  native  landscape  smiles  ; 

For  him  sweet  Hope  disarms  the  hand  of  care. 
Exalts  his  pleasures,  and  his  grief  beguiles. 
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"  Blows  not  a  blossom  on  the  breast  of  Spring, 
Breathes  not  a  gale  along  the  bending  mead, 

Trills  not  a  songster  of  the  soaring  wing, 
But  fragrance,  health  and  melody  succeed. 

"  O  let  me  still  with  simple  Nature  live, 
My  lowly  field-flowers  on  her  altar  lay. 

Enjoy  the  blessings  that  she  meant  to  give. 
And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day  I 

**  No  titled  name,  no  envy -teasing  dome. 

No  glittering  wealth  my  tutor'd  wishes  crave  ; 

So  Health  and  Peace  be  near  my  humble  home, 
A  cool  stream  murmur,  and  a  green  tree  wave. 

"  So  may  the  sweet  Euterpe  not  disdain 

At  Eve's  chaste  hour  her  silver  lyre  to  bring ; 

The  Muse  of  pity  wake  her  soothing  strain, 
And  tune  to  sympathy  the  trembling  string. 

*'  Thus  glide  the  pensive  moments,  o'er  the  vale 
While  floating  shades  of  dusky  night  descend  : 

Not  left  untold  the  lover's  tender  tale. 
Nor  unenjoy'd  the  heart-enlarging  friend. 

*'  To  love  and  friendship  flow  the  social  bowl! 

To  attic  wit  and  elegance  of  mind  ; 
To  all  the  native  beauties  of  the  soul. 

The  simple  charms  of  truth,  and  sense  refin'd  1 
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"  Then  to  explore  whatever  ancient  sage 
Studious  from  nature's  early  volume  drew. 

To  chase  sweet  Fiction  thro'  her  golden  age, 
And  mark  how  fair  the  sun-flower,  Science,  blew  ! 

"  Haply  to  catch  some  spark  of  eastern  fire, 

Hesperian  fancy,  or  Aonian  ease  ; 
Some  melting  note  from  Sappho's  tender  lyre, 

Some  strain  that  Love  and  Phoebus  taught  to 
please. 

**  When  waves  the  grey  light  o'er  the  mountain's  head, 
Then  let  me  meet  the  morn's  first  beauteous  ray  ; 

Carelessly  wander  from  my  sylvan  shed, 

And  catch  the  sweet  breath  of  the  rising  day. 

**  Nor  seldom,  loitering  as  I  muse  along, 
Mark  from  what  flower  thebreeze  its  sweetness  bore; 

Or  listen  to  the  labour-soothing  song 

Of  bees  that  range  the  thymy  uplands  o'er. 

"  Slow  let  me  climb  the  mountain's  airy  brow, 
The  green  height  gain'd,  in  museful  rapture  lie, 

Sleep  to  the  murmur  of  the  woods  below. 
Or  look  on  Nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

"  Delightful  hours!  O,  thus  for  ever  flow; 

Led  by  fair  Fancy  round  the  varied  year: 
So  shall  my  breast  with  native  raptures  glow, 

Nor  feel  one  pang  from  folly,  pride,  or  fear. 
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"  Firm  be  my  heart  to  Nature  and  to  Truth, 

Nor  vainly  wander  from  their  di6lates  sage ; 
So  Joy  shall  triumph  on  the  brows  of  youth, 
So  Hope  shall  smooth  the  dreary  paths  of  age." 


ELEGY  THE  FOURTH. 


Oh  !  yet,  ye  dear,  deluding  visions  stay  ! 

Fond  hopes,  of  Innocence  and  Fancy  born! 
For  you  I'll  cast  these  waking  thoughts  away. 

For  one  wild  dream  of  life's  romantic  morn. 

Ah  !  no:  the  sunshine  o'er  each  objefl  spread 
By  flattering  Hope,  the  flowers  that  blew  so  fair, 

Like  the  gay  gardens  of  Arm  id  a  fled, 

And  vanished  from  the  powerful  rod  of  Care, 

So  the  poor  pilgrim,  who  in  rapturous  thought 
Plans  his  dear  journey  to  Loretto's  shrine, 

Seems  on  his  way  by  guardian  seraphs  brought. 
Sees  aiding  angels  favour  his  design. 

Ambrosial  blossoms,  such  of  old  as  blew 
By  those  fresh  founts  on  Eden's  happy  plain. 

And  Skaron's  roses  all  his  passage  strew : 
So  Fancy  dreams ;  but  Fancy's  dreams  are  vain. 
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Wasted  and  weary  on  the  mountain's  side, 
His  way  unknown,  the  hapless  pilgrim  lies, 

Or  take  some  ruthless  robber  for  his  guide, 
And  prone  beneath  his  cruel  sabre  dies. 

Life's  morning-landscape  gilt  with  orient  light. 
Where  Hope  and  Joy  and  Fancy  hold  their  reign, 

The  grove's  green  wave,  the  blue  stream  sparkling 
bright, 
The  blithe  hours  dancing  round  Hyperion's  wain, 

In  radiant  colours  Youth's  free  hand  pourtrays, 
Then  holds  the  flattering  tablet  to  his  eye ; 

Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  vernal  grove  decays. 
Nor  sees  the  dark  cloud  gathering  o'er  the  sky. 

Hence  Fancy  conquer'd  by  the  dart  of  Pain, 
And  w  andering  far  from  her  Platonic  shade, 

Mourns  o'er  the  ruins  of  her  transient  reign. 
Nor  unrepining  sees  her  visions  fade. 

Their  parent  banish'd,  hence  her  children  fly, 
The  fairy  race  that  fiU'd  her  festive  train  \ 

Joy  tears  his  wreath,  and  Hope  inverts  her  eye. 
And  Folly  wonders  that  her  dream  was  vain. 


ELEGY  XL 
LIBERTT: 

Inscribed  to 

MISS  LOGGIN. 


BY  MRS.  DARWALLy 

[Late  Miss  \\Tiatel)'.] 

FEIGNED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  FROM    THE  HAPPY 
VALLEY  OF  AMBARA. 


To  you,  Eliza,  be  these  lays  consign'd, 

Who  blest  in  Freedom's  fair  dominions  live  : 

While  I,  alas !  am  pompously  confin'd, 
Bereft  of  every  joy  the  world  can  give. 

In  vain  for  me  the  blushing  flowVets  bloom, 
A  spring  eternal  decks  the  fragrant  shade ; 

In  vain  the  dewy  myrtle  breathes  perfume, 
And  sounds  angelic  echo  through  the  glade. 

The  marble  palaces,  and  glittering  spires, 

What  are  they  ?  Pageant  glare,  and  empty  show 

Ah  !  how  unequal  to  my  fond  desires ! 
Which  tell  me — Freedom  makes  a  heaven  below. 
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Pensive  I  range  these  ever- verdant  groves, 

And  sigh  responsive  to  the  murmuring  stream  ; 

While  woodland  warblers  chant  their  happy  loves, 
Dear  Liberty  is  wretched  Myra's  theme. 

The  velvet  lawns  diversify'd  with  flowers. 
In  sweet  succession  every  morn  the  same  : 

Fresh  gales  that  breathe  through  amaranthine  bowers, 
And  every  charm  inventive  Art  can  frame . 

Here  fondly  vie  to  crown  this  favoured  place  : 
And  here,  to  smooth  captivity  a  prey, 

Each  royal  child  of  Abyssinian  race 
Consumes  the  vacant  inauspicious  day. 

Though  festive  mirth  awake  the  laughing  morn, 
And  guiltless  revels  lead  the  dancing  hours; 

Though  purling  rills  the  fertile  meads  adorn, 
And  the  wild  rock  its  spicy  product  pours  : 

Yet  what  are  these  to  fill  a  boundless  mind  ? 

Though  gay  each  scene  appear,  'tis  still  the  same; 
Variety — in  vain  I  hope  to  find ; 

Variety,  thou  dear,  but  distant  name ! 

With  pleasure  cloy'd,  and  sick  of  tasteless  ease, 
No  sweet  alternatives  my  spirits  chear ; 

Joys  oft  repeated  lose  their  power  to  please, 
And  harmony  grows  discord  to  my  ear. 
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Blest  Freedom  !  how  I  long  with  thee  to  rove, 
Where  varying  Nature  all  her  charms  displays  ; 

To  range  the  sun-burnt  hill,  the  rifted  grove, 
And  trace  the  silver  current's  winding  maze  ! 

Free  as  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
Who  distant  climes  and  various  seasons  see, 

Regions — though  not,  like  soft  Ambara,  fair; 
Yet  blest  with  change,  and  crown'd  with  Liberty. 

Vain  wish !  these  rocks,  whose  summits  pierce   the 
skies. 

With  frowning  aspect  tell  me — Hope  is  vain  : 
Till,  freed  by  death,  the  purer  spirit  flies. 

Here  wretched  Myra's  destin'd  to  remain. 


ELEGY  XII. 


TO 


BY  MISS  CARTER, 


How  sweet  the  calm  of  this  sequester'd  shore, 
Where  ebbing  waters  musically  roll : 

And  Solitude  and  silent  Eve  restore 
The  philosophic  temper  of  the  soul. 

The  sighing  gale,  v;hose  murmurs  lull  to  rest 

The  busy  tumult  of  declining  day, 
To  sympathetic  quiet  soothes  the  breast, 

And  every  wild  emotion  dies  away. 

Farewell  the  objefts  of  diurnal  care, 

Your  task  be  ended  with  the  setting  sun  : 

Let  all  be  undisturb'd  vacation  here. 
While  o'er  yon  wave  ascends  the  peaceful  Moon. 

What  beauteous  visions  o'er  the  soften'd  heart. 
In  this  still  moment  all  their  charms  diffuse, 

Serener  joys  and  brighter  hopes  impart. 
And  chear  the  soul  with  more  than  mortal  views. 
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Here  faithful  Memory  wakens  all  her  powers, 

She  bids  her  fair  ideal  forms  ascend, 
And  quick  to  every  gladdenM  thought  restores 

The  social  virtue,  and  the  absent  friend. 

Come  ***»<•***,  come,  and  with  me  share 
The  sober  pleasures  of  this  solemn  scene, 

While  no  rude  tempest  clouds  the  ruffled  air, 
But  all,  like  thee,  is  smiling  and  serene. 

Come,  while  the  cool,  the  solitary  hours 
Each  foolish  care,  and  giddy  wish  control. 

With  all  thy  foft  persuasion's  wonted  powers, 
Beyond  the  stars  transport  my  listening  soul. 

Oft,  when  on  earth  detain'd  by  empty  show, 
Thy  voice  has  taught  the  trifler  how  to  rise ; 

Taught  her  to  look  with  scorn  on  things  below, 
And  seek  her  better  portion  in  the  skies. 

Come  :  and  the  sacred  eloquence  repeat : 
The  world  shall  vanish  at  its  gentle  sound. 

Angelic  forms  shall  visit  this  retreat. 

And  opening  heaven  diffuse  its  glories  round. 


Vol,  VlII, 


ELEGY  XIII. 


TO  MRS. 


By  the  Same, 


\Vhere  are  those  hours,  on  rosy  pinions  borne, 
Which  brought  to  every  guiltless  wish  success? 

When  Pleasure  gladden'd  each  returning  morn, 
And  every  evening  clos'd  in  calms  of  peace. 

How  smil'd  each  objefl,  when  by  Friendship  led. 
Thro'  flowery  paths  we  wander'd  unconfin'd  : 

Enjoy'd  each  airy  hill,  or  solemn  shade. 
And  left  the  bustling  empty  world  behind. 

With  philosophic,  social  sense  survey 'd 
The  noon -day  sky  in  brighter  colors  shone  : 

And  softer  o'er  the  dewy  landscape  play'd 
The  peaceful  radiance  of  the  silent  moon. 

Those  hours  are  vanish 'd  with  the  changing  year, 
And  dark.  December  clouds  the  summer  scene  : 

Perhaps,  alas  !  for  ever  vanish'd  here, 
No  more  to  bless  distinguish'd  life  again. 
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Yet  not  like  those  by  thoughtless  Folly  drown'd, 
In  blank  Oblivion's  sullen,  stagnant  deep. 

Where,  never  more  to  pass  their  fated  bound. 
The  ruins  of  negleded  Being  sleep. 

But  lasting  traces  mark  the  happier  hours. 

Which  a6live  zeal  in  life's  great  task  employs  : 

Which  Science  from  the  waste  of  Time  secures, 
Or  various  Fancy  gratefully  enjoys. 

O  still  be  ours  to  each  improvement  given, 

Which  Friendship  doubly  to  the  heart  endears : 

Those  hours,    when  banish'd  hence,   shall   fly   to 
heaven, 
And  claim  the  promise  of  eternal  years. 


ELEGY  XrV. 


BY 


THE  REV.  JOHN  DELAP,  D.  D, 


■riu  stay! — thy  wand  oblivious  o'er  my  eyes 
Yet  wave,  mild  power   of   sleep! — my  prayer  is 
vain ; 

She  flies,  the  partial  nurse  of  nature  flies, 
With  all  her  soothing  visionary  train. 

Then  let  me  forth  ;  and  near  yon  flowering  thorn 
Taste  heaven's  pure  breath;  while  rob'd  in  amber 
vest, 

Fresh  from  her  watery  couch,  the  youthfiil  morn 
Steals  on  the  slumbers  of  the  drowsy  east. 

Lo,  at  her  presence,  the  strong  arm  of  toil, 

With  glittering  sickle  mows  the  prime  of  May; 

While  yon  poor  hirelings,  for  the  mine's  rude  soil, 
Leave  to  their  sleeping  babes  their  cots  of  clay. 
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With  sturdy  step,  they  cheerly  whistle  o'er 
The  path  that  flings  across  the  reedy  plain, 

To  the  deep  caverns  of  that  yawning  moor, 
Whose  shaggy  breast  abhors  the  golden  grain. 

There,  in  her  green  dress,  nature  never  roves. 
Spreads  the  gay  lawn,  nor  lifts  the  lordly  pine  ; 

They  see  no  melting  clouds  refresh  the  groves. 
No  living  landscape  drawn  by  hands  divine. 

But  many  a  fathom  from  the  sunny  breeze, 
Their  painful  way  in  central  night  they  wear  j 

Heave  the  pik'd  axes  on  their  bended  knees. 
Or,  sidelong  the  rough  quarry  slowly  tear. 

Yet  while  damp  vapors  chill  each  reeking  brow, 
How  loudly  laughs  the  jovial  voice  of  mirth; 

Pleas'd  that  the  wages  of  the  day  allow 

A  social  blaze  to  chear  their  evening  hearth. 

There  the  chaste  housewife,  with  maternal  care, 
Her  thrifty  distaff  plies,  in  grave  attire; 

Blest  to  behold  her  ruddy  offspring  wear 
The  full  resemblance  of  their  sturdy  sire  j 

To  spread  with  such  coarse  fare  their  homely  board 

As  fits  the  genius  of  their  little  fate. 
Free  from  those  ills  that  haunt  their  pamper'd  lord  ; 

To  be  unhappy  we  must  first  be  great. 
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In  these  dark  caves,  where  heaven's  paternal  hand. 
Far  from  the  world  their  private  cradle  laid, 

They  toil  secure  ;  the  storms  that  strike  the  land 
With  wild  dismay  roll  harmless  o'er  their  head. 

For  who,  the  load  of  weary  life  to  bear, 

Wou'd  from  these  murky  mansions  chace  the  slave  ? 
Who  cease  to  breathe  heaven's  pure  and  chearful  air, 

To  be  but  living  tenants  of  the  grave  ? 

Yet  harrass'd  as  they  are,  their  face  still  wears 
The  reverend  comeliness  of  green  old  age  ; 

No  stains  their  mind  from  worldly  science  bears  : 
Their  ray  of  knowledge  gleams  from  nature's  page. 

The  few  plain  rules  her  simple  lessons  give, 
They  still  tiiro'  life  with  pleas'd  attention  ply; 

Their  helpless  offspring  bid  them  wish  to  live. 
Their  breathless  parents  bid  them  learn  to  die. 

And  surely  heaven,  whose  penetrating  sight 
Pierces  the  soul,  and  reads  its  inmost  groan. 

Must  see  content,  with  more  sincere  delight, 
Toil  in  the  mine,  than  triumph  on  the  throne  ; 

See  Charles,  more  pleas'd,  within  the  convent's  gloom, 
Seekingthe  slaves'  calm  nights,  theirtemperate  days, 

And  peaceful  passage  to  the  private  tomb. 
Than  diadem'd  with  glory's  crimson  rays. 
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Ev'n  the  proud  sage,  whose  deep  mysterious  brain 
Has  reason 'd  all  the  balm  of  hope  away, 

Convinc'd  that  learning's  but  ingenious  pain, 
Migiit  hail  their  happier  lot,  and  sighing  say, 

"  Oh  had  I  thus,  within  the  dark  profound. 

By  daily  labor  earn'd  my  daily  food  ; 
Or  with  yon  seedman  sow'd  the  quickening  ground, 

Or  cleav'd  with  ponderous  axe  the  groaning  wood ; 

"  Full  many  an  hour  that  now,  tho'  sped  with  art, 
On  slow  and  dusky  pinions  sullen  flies. 

Full  many  an  anxious  wish,  or  pang  of  heart. 
That  reason's  boasted  anodyne  defies, 

"  Had  ne'er  been  born.     Nor  had  th'  uneasy  mind. 
Pent  in  the  prison  of  this  mortal  mould, 

Felt  its  etherial  energy  confin'd, 
Its  brightest  sunshine  in  dark  clouds  enroird. 

"  But  native  sense  her  modest  course  had  run ; 

Her  faintly  lustre  untaught  virtue  spread ; 
Health  crown'd  my  toils,  and,  ere  the  day  was  done, 

Sound  sleep  beneath  some  alder's  rustling  shade. 

"  Then,  as  I  stole  down  life's  declining  hill. 

Here  nature's  gifts  had  furnish'd  nature's  needs, 

The  brook's  cold  beverage  every  latent  ill 

Had  starv'd,  that  cloyster'd  contemplation  feeds. 
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"  Till  in  the  peaceful  shade  of  this  lone  bovver. 
Or  near  yon  shattered  tower  in  silence  laid, 

The  orient  orb,  that  watch'd  my  natal  hour, 

Had  brightly  glitter'd  o'er  my  mouldering  head." 


ELEGY  XV. 


TO 

SICKNESS, 


By  the  Same. 


How  blithe  the  flowery  graces  of  the  Spring 

From  nature's  wardrobe  come  :  and  hark  how  gay 

Each  glittering  inseft,  hovering  on  the  wing, 
Sing  their  glad  welcome  to  the  fields  of  May. 

They  gaze  with  greedy  eye,  each  beauty  o'er; 

They  suck  the  sweet  breath  of  the  blushing  rose ; 
Sport  in  the  gale,  or  sip  the  rainbow  shower  ; 

Their  life's  short  day  no  pause  of  pleasure  knows. 

Like  their's,  dread  power,  my  cheerful  morn  displayed 
The  flattering  promise  of  a  golden  noon. 

Till  each  gay  cloud,  that  sportive  nature  spread, 
Died  in  the  gloom  of  thy  distempered  frown. 

Yes,  ere  I  told  my  two  and  twentieth  year, 
Swift  from  thy  quiver  flew  the  deadly  dart ; 

Harmless  it  pass'd  'mid  many  a  blithe  compeer, 
And  found  its  fated  entrance  near  my  heart. 
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Pale  as  I  lay  beneath  thy  ebon  wand, 

I  saw  them  rove  thro'  pleasure's  flowery  field: 

I  saw  health  paint  them  with  her  rosy  hand, 
Eager  to  burst  my  bonds,  but  forc'd  to  yield. 

Yet  while  this  mortal  cot  of  mouldering  clay 
Shakes  at  the  stroke  of  thy  tremendous  power, 

Ah  must  the  transient  tenant  of  a  day 

Bear  the  rough  blast  of  each  tempestuous  hour  ! 

Say,  shall  the  terrors  thy  pale  flag  unfolds, 
Too  rigid  queen  !  unnerve  the  soul's  bright  powers, 

Till  with  a  joyless  smile  the  eye  beholds 

Art's  magic  charms,  and  nature's  fairy  bowers  ? 

No,  let  me  follow  still  those  bowers  among, 
Her  flowery  footsteps,  as  the  goddess  goes ; 

Let  me  just  lifted  'hove  th'  unletter'd  throng, 
Read  the  few  books  the  learned  few  compose. 

And  suffer,  when  thy  awful  pleasure  calls 
The  soul  to  share  her  frail  companion's  smart, 

Yet  suffer  me  to  taste  the  balm  that  falls 
From  friendship's  tongue,  so  sweet  upon  the  heart. 

Then,  tho'  each  trembling  nerve  confess  thy  frown^ 
Ev'n  till  this  anxious  being  shall  become 

But  a  brief  name  upon  a  little  stone, 
Without  one  murmur  I  embrace  my  doom. 
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For  many  a  virtue,  shelter'd  from  mankind, 
Lives  calm  with  tliee,  and  lord  o'er  each  desire  ; 

And  many  a  feeble  frame,  whose  mighty  mind 
Each  muse  has  touch'd  with  her  immortal  fire. 

Even  he,  sole  terror  of  a  venal  age, 

The  tuneful  bard,  whose  philosophic  soul 

With  such  bright  radiance  glow'd  on  virtue's  page, 
Learn'd  many  a  lesson  from  thy  moral  school. 

He  too,  who  "  mounts  and  keeps  his  distant  way,'* 
His  daring  mind  thy  humanizing  glooms 

Have  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  ray. 

And  taught  to  warble  'mid  the  village  tombs. 

Yes,  goddess,  to  thy  temple's  deep  recess 

I  come;  and  lay  for  ever  at  its  door 
The  siren  throng  of  follies  numberless. 

Nor  wish  their  flatteringsongs  should  sooth  me  more. 

Thy  decent  garb  shall  o'er  my  limbs  be  spread. 
Thy  hand  shall  lead  me  to  thy  sober  train. 

Who  here  retired,  with  pensive  pleasure  tread 
The  silent  windings  of  thy  dark  domain. 

Hither  the  cherub  Charity  shall  fly 

From  her  bright  orb,  and  brooding  o'er  my  mind, 
For  misery  raise  a  sympathizing  sigh. 

Pardon  for  foes,  and  love  for  human  kind. 
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Then  while  ambition's  trump,  from  age  to  age 

Its  slaughter'd  millions  boasts;  while  Fame  shall 
rear 

Her  deathless  trophies  o'er  the  bard  and  sage. 
Be  mine  the  widow's  sigh,  the  orphan's  prayer. 


ELEGY  XVI. 


NIGHT, 


BY  MR,  r. 


Surrounded  with  the  horrors  of  thy  reign, 
The  aweful  terrors  of  thy  gloomy  power. 

My  soul  at  large  will  now  her  woes  complain, 
And  wail  her  miseries  in  this  silent  hour. — 

Hold! — let  me  stop  the  trickling  streams,  which  pour 
Successive  torrents  down  my  flooded  cheeks; 

A  woe  like  mine  no  common  tears  deplore — 
'Tis  Sorrow's  self  this  briny  language  speaks! 

Speaks  in  the  broken  accent  of  a  sigh, 

Speaks  in  the  throbbing  of  a  wretch's  heart; 

Pours  her  strong  rhetoric  through  the  moisten'd  eye, 
With  thundering  pathos,  and  a  long-felt  smart. 

Ah ! — see  that  shade  which  glides  along  my  room  ! 

Steals  by  my  sight  in  slow-stepp'd  solemn  pace, 
Clad  from  the  ciayey  wardrobe  of  a  tomb. 

In  trailing  robes,  which  cover  half  the  place ! 
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I  think  I  see  a  well-known  visage  there; 

I  think  I  see — but  grief  forbids  the  rest ! 
Yes ! — Yes!  I  see  thee  through  the  starting  tear. 

And  feel  thy  presence  on  my  panting  breast. 

Ah !  dearest  shade  ! — how  oft  has  thy  pleas'd  eye 
The  scarce -form'd  features  of  my  frame  survey'd  ; 

When  yet  my  only  language  was  a  cry, 

Which  all  my  hungry,  thirsty  wants  conveyed. 

When  vet  from  passion's  swell  my  heart  was  free, 
Nor  knew  the  stimulative  force  of  guile. 

Laughing  I  've  play'd  upon  thy  dancing  knee. 
And  thy  lov'd  face  has  join'd  me  in  a  smile. 

How  oft  has  sorrow  dampened  all  thy  breast, 

When  thou  hast  heard  thy  fondled  infant  weep! — 

How  hast  thou  robb'd  theleno-thenin£:  night  of  rest. 
To  beg  descending  blessings  on  his  sleep ! — 

Yes  !  thy  whole  soul  has  melted  into  prayer. 
For  streaming  mercies  on  my  infant  head; 

And  shall  my  heart  forget  thy  pious  care. 

Because,  alas  !  thou  'rt  mingled  with  the  dead ; 

Thou    silvering   moon,    whose   pale-complexion*d 

beam 
Has  wander'd  with  me  through  the  midnight  air, 
And  lent  a  cheerless,  cloud -bemoisten'd  gleam, 
To  awe  my  anguish  into  dread  despair  ; 
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Ye  groves,  where  oft  my  evening  footsteps  tread  I 
Lugubrious  yews  ! — and  weeping  osiers  !   round 

Where  black  Solemnity's  sad  couch  is  spread, 
And  dewy  horrors  clothe  the  hallow'd  ground ; 

Witness  the  plainings  of  my  bursting  heart, 
Declare  the  echoes  of  my  soul-torn  sighs ; 

Those  which  could  sadness  to  the  Bless'd  impart, 
These  which  have  pierc'd  beyond  the  vaulted  skies. 

Thou  kind  sustainer  of  my  wearied  head  ! 

From  thee  I  *ve  sought  an  opiative  repose, 
And  hop'd  to  still  my  sorrows  on  my  bed, 

Or  load  oblivion  with  a  wretch's  woes  ! 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  softer  hours, 

When  round  thy  neck  I  've  laid  my  nerveless  arm; 

When  grief  has  weakened  all  my  manly  powers, 
And  stripp'd  thy  love  of  every  grace  to  charm ; 

How  have  my  sorrows  trickled  down  thy  breast, 
And  moisten'd  all  the  bloom  upon  thy  cheek ; 

While  thou  hast  strove  to  sooth  my  soul  to  rest, 
And  gave  that  balm  I  knew  not  where  to  seek. 

Supreme  Dire6lor  of  this  world  of  grief ! 

Unending  Ruler  of  yon  plains  of  light ! 
From  thee  alone  descends  the  wish'd  relief, 

From  thee  that  sun  which  cheers  the  gloom  of 
night. 
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Let  not  compassion  be  forgot  in  heaven  ! 

O  hear  the  sinner  !   (often  deaf  to  thee  !) 
Hear  him,  O  God  !  and  speak  his  faults  forgiven  ; 

Thou  heart-felt  penitence  alone  canst  see  ! 

And  thou,  bless'd  spirit  of  my  parent  dead, 
Whose  care  has  often  check'd  my  erring  feet  1 

Be  present  with  me  in  unbodied  shade, 
And  still  conduft  me  till  I  share  thy  seat ! 

Is  my  tongue  silent  in  thy  much-Iov'd  praise  ? 

Does  it  neglect  the  tributary  strain  j 
Refuse  the  trophied  poetry  to  raise, 

And  join  its  horrors  to  the  weeping  train  ? 

Then  let  unending  Sadness  spread  her  veil, 
And  wrap  my  spirit  in  eternal  night  ; 

Let  horrid  anguish  all  my  nerves  assail, 

And  the  grave  hide  me  from  tlie  beaming  light  ? 

Let  dreadful  judgment  o'er  my  head, 
Forbidding  ev'n  a  distant  hope  of  rest. 

If  I  forget  to  reverence  thy  shade. 

Or  blot  thy  memory  from  my  sadden'd  breast ! 


ELEGY  XVII. 


SPRING. 
BT  MR.  JOHN  NICHOLS, 

[Inscribed  to  the  Author  of  the  Foregoing.] 


OTiLL  must,  my  friend,  the  briny  torrent  flow  ? 

Still  musttlie  Muse  a  funeral  dirge  rehearse  i 
Still  breathe  thy  strains  in  energetic  woe  ? 

Still  filial  duty  claim  the  heart-felt  verse  ? 

No  !  change  thy  numbers  !  let  the  Sapphic  lyre 
Again  invite  the  melting  soul  to  peace  ; 

With  Lyric  sweetness  join  Pindaric  fire, 
And  emulate  the  prodigies  of  Greece  ! 

Ah !  dwell  no  longer  on  the  woe-fraught  page  ! 

Cease  for  a  while  on  Plato's  strains  to  pore  : 
Let  sprightlier  themes  thy  studious  thoughts  engage, 

And  hail  Parnassus  in  a  lighter  lore. 

Blame  not  my  counsel — 'tis  with  kind  intent — 
Though  dear  the  parent — terrible  the  stroke — 

The  mead  she  gain'd  of  years  devoutly  spent — 
The  chain,  which  stay'd  her  flight  to  Heaven,  is 
broke  1 
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"'TIS  friendship's  force  impels  an  unskill'd  Muse, 
With  zeal  officious,  to  remove  thy  grief; 

And  wilt  thou  still  inflexibly  refuse 
To  talk  of  comfort,  or  receive  rehef? 


See!  lovely  Spring,  with  renovating  hand, 
Her  blooming  empire  o'er  the  world  display  ! 

Plenty  she  scatters  through  the  smiling  land. 
And  with  new  raptures  wakes  the  genial  day  ! 

See  !  Nature's  gifts  demand  thy  tuneful  voice  ! 

The  vernal  meads  thy  devious  steps  invite  ; 
In  Heaven-taught  lays,  where  warbling  larks  rejoice, 

And  Philomela's  trillings  chear  the  night ! 

Heedful  no  more  of  Winter's  dreary  reign. 
Of  frozen  slumbers,  or  of  drifted  snow. 

The  sportive  floods  their  wonted  channels  gain, 
And  glide  unmindful  of  their  frigid  foe  ! 

None  now  are  dumb  ! — The  vegetative  race 
With  eloquence  unfathomable  preach ; 

Inanimates  now  wear  a  pleasing  face; 

And  to  mankind  instructive  lessons  teach ! 

Loos'd  from  his  rein,  th'  impatient  courser  bounds. 
Neighs  to  the  Heavens,  and  shares  the  general  joy; 

With  saviige  gratitude  the  grove  resounds  ; 

Love-bleating  hymns  the  milder  flocks  employ ! 
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Nor  is  man  silent! — Chearfiil  as  the  day, 
Salubrious  hinds  the  festive  dance  explore  ; 

Their  only  wish  (bland  health  and  pleasure  gay) 
Th'  Eternal  grants — enraptur'd  they  adore ! 

Join  then  the  blissful  choir  ! — The  chearful  note 
Let  Echo's  magic  from  the  caves  resound ! 

Whilst  o'er  the  lawns  astonish'd  Wood-nymphs  float, 
And  Sylphs,  well-pleas'd,  in  myriads  flock  around! 

Here  if  the  poignant  pangs  of  Sorrow  dart, 
Or  the  fell  daemon  Grief  perchance  alarms. 

Safely  repose  each  secret  of  thy  heart, 
And  lull  each  care  in  Amarantha's  arms! 

Here  too  the  spirit  so  completely  blest 
•    (A  mother  once — a  guardian-angel  now  !) 
Shall  ease  the  sigh,  which  heaves  thy  labouring  breast, 
And  heaven-ward  waft  the  well-dire6led  vow  ! 


ELEGY  XVIII. 


THE 

TEARS  OF  OLD  MAT.DJT. 


BY 

EDWARD  LOVETBOND,  ESS^. 


Led  by  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  Hours 
And  vernal  Airs,  uprose  the  gentle  May; 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flovv'rs 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  the  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  heav'n's  ambrosial  dews  v.ere  bright, 
And  amorous  Zephyrs  flutter'd  on  her  breast : 

With  ev'ry  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light 
The  colors  shifted  of  her  rainbow  vest. 

Imperial  ensigns  grac'd  her  smiling  form, 
A  golden  key,  and  golden  wand  she  bore  ; 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm, 
And  that  unlocks  the  Summer's  copious  store. 

Onward  in  conscious  majesty  she  came, 
The  grateful  honors  of  mankind  to  taste  ; 

To  gather  fairest  wreaths  of  future  fame, 

And  blend  fresh  triumphs  with  her  glories  past. 
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Vain  hope!  no  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  vot'ries,  and  at  early  dawn. 

Sacred  to  May  and  Love's  mysterious  rite. 

Brush  the  light  dew-drops  from  the  spangled  lawn. 

To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi's  mine  ; 

Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide, 
A  purer  ofF'ring,  at  her  rustic  shrine. 

No  more  the  Maypole's  verdant  height  around 
To  Valor's  games  th'  ambitious  youth  advance : 

No  merry  bells  and  tabors'  sprightlier  sound 
Wake  the  loud  carol,  and  the  sportive  dance. 

Sudden  in  pensive  sadness  droop'd  her  head. 

Faint  on  her  cheeks  the  blushing  crimson  dy'd — 

*'  O  !  chaste  vi6torious  triumphs,  whither  fled  ? 
My  maiden  honors,  whither  gone  ?'*  she  cry'd. 

Ah  !  once  to  fame  and  bright  dominion  born, 
The  Earth  and  smiling  Ocean  saw  me  rise, 

With  time  coeval  and  the  star  of  morn. 
The  first,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Then,  when  at  heaven's  prolific  mandate  sprang 
The  radiant  beam  of  new-created  day. 

Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  strung, 
Hail'd  the  glad  dawn,  and  angels  call'd  me  MAY. 
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Space  in  lier  empty  regions  heard  the  sound, 

And  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  valleys  rung; 

The  sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round. 

And  shouting  planets  in  their  courses  sung. 

For  ever  then  I  led  the  constant  year ; 

Saw  Youth,  and  Joy,  and  Love's  enchanting  wiles ; 
Saw  the  mild  Graces  in  my  train  appear. 

And  infant  Beauty  brighten  in  my  smiles. 

No  Winter  frown'd.     In  sweet  embrace  ally'd, 
Three  sister  Seasons  danc'd  th'  eternal  green ; 

And  Spring's  retiring  softness  gently  vy'd 

With  Autumn's  blush,  and  Summer's  lofty  mien. 

Too  soon,  when  man  profan'd  the  blessings  giv'n, 
And  vengeance  arm'd  to  blot  a  guilty  age, 

With  bright  Astrea  to  mv  native  heav'n 
I  fled,  and  flying  saw  the  Deluge  rage  : 

Saw  bursting  clouds  eclipse  the  noontide  beams, 
While  sounding  billows  from  the  mountains  roU'd, 

With  bitter  waves  polluting  all  my  streams. 

My  ne6tar'd  streams,  that  fiow'd  on  sands  of  gold. 

Then  vanish'd  many  a  sea-girt  isle  and  grove, 
Their  forests  floating  on  the  wat'ry  plain  : 

Then  fam'd  for  arts  and  laws  deriv'd  from  Jove, 
My  Atalantis  sunk  beneath  the  main. 
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No  longer  blooni'd  primeval  Eden's  bow'rs, 

Nor  guardian  dragons  watch'd  th'  Hesperian  steep : 

With  all  their  fountains,  fragrant  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
Torn  from  the  continent  to  glut  the  deep. 

No  more  to  dwell  in  sylvan  scenes  I  deign'd, 
Yet  oft  descending  to  the  languid  earth, 

With  quick'ning  pow'rs  the  fainting  mass  sustained, 
And  wak'd  her  slumb'ring  atoms  into  birth. 

And  every  echo  caught  my  raptur'd  name, 
And  every  virgin  breath'd  lieram'rous  vows, 

And  precious  wreaths  of  rich  immortal  fame, 
Show'r'd  by  the  Muses,  crown'd  my  lofty  brows. 

But  chief  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe's  pride, 
My  Albion's  favor'd  realms,  I  rose  ador'd ; 

And  pour'd  my  wealth,  to  other  climes  deny'd. 
From  Amalthea's  horn  with  plenty  stor'd. 

Ah  me  !  for  now  a  younger  rival  claims 
My  ravish'd  honors,  and  to  her  belong 

My  choral  dances,  and  victorious  games. 
To  her  my  garlands  and  triumphal  song. 

O  say  what  yet  untasted  bounties  flow. 
What  purer  joys  await  her  gentle  reign  ? 

Do  lilies  fairer,  vi'lets  sweeter  blow  ? 
And  warbles  Philomel  a  softer  strain  ? 
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Do  morning  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  ? 

Does  ev'ning  fan  her  with  serener  gales  ? 
Do  clouds  drop  fatness  from  the  wealthier  skies  ? 

Or  wantons  Plenty  in  her  happier  vales  ? 

Ah  !  no  :  the  blunted  beams  of  dawning  light 
Skirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day  ; 

And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  car  of  night, 

Through  clouds  embattled  faintly  wins  her  way. 

Pale,  immature,  the  blighted  verdure  springs. 
Nor  mounting  juices  feed  the  swelling  fiow'r; 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings 
When  silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Nor  wonder,  man,  that  Nature's  bashful  face, 
And  op'ning  charms  her  rude  embraces  fear : 

Is  she  not  sprung  of  April's  wayward  race, 
The  sickly  daughter  of  th*  unripen'd  year  ? 

With  show'rs  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes, 

With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treach'rous  peace; 

With  blushes,  harb'ring  in  their  thin  disguise 
The  blast  that  riots  on  the  Spring's  increase. 

Is  this  the  fair  invested  with  my  spoil 

By  Europe's  laws,  and  Senates'  stern  command : 

Ungen'rous  Europe,  let  me  fly  thy  soil. 
And  waft  my  treasures  to  a  grateful  land : 
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Again  revive  on  Asia's  drooping  shore 

My  Daphne's  groves,  or  Lycia*s  ancient  plain  : 

Again  to  Afric's  sultry  sands  restore 

Embow'ring  shades,  and  Libyan  Amnion's  fane: 

Or  haste  to  northern  Zembla's  savage  coast, 
There  hush  to  silence  elemental  strife; 

Brood  o'er  the  region  of  eternal  Frost, 

And  swell  her  barren  womb  with  heat  and  life. 

Then  Britain — here  she  ceas'd.     Indignant  grief, 
And  parting  pangs  her  fault'ring  tongue  supprest : 

Veil'd  in  an  amber  cloud,  she  sought  relief. 
And  tears,  and  silent  anguish  told  the  rest. 


ELEGY  XIX. 


A 

FAREWELL  TO  SUMMER. 


Adieu  fair  Spring  !  adorn'd  with  chaplets  gay, 
Ye  fields  and  vernal  landscapes  all  adieu, 

Bright  summer  and  the  long  transparent  day. 
No  more  I  hail  the  scented  groves  and  you. 

Farewell  the  walk  where  crystal  rivulets  glide, 
Where  slender  osiers  waft  the  healthful  gale, 

Where  inserts  float  along  the  silver  tide, 
And  silent  rapture  haunts  the  fruitful  vale. 

Where  purple  lawns  salubrious  odors  spread, 

Where  heath-shrubs  blossom   wild   with  languid 
dye, 

Where  round  the  hedge  unbought  perfumes  are  shed. 
And  native  beauty  courts  the  roving  eye. 

Where  hawthorns  bud,  and  velvet  cowslips  grow, 
Where  verdant  banks  put  forth  the  painted  weed, 

Whose  vivid  hues  eclipse  th'  embroider 'd  beau, 
And  the  proud  flaunters  of  the  Park  exceed. 
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Where  Solitude  unfolds  her  matchless  charms, 
And  meek  Content  assumes  her  happy  reign, 

Where  jocund  Plenty  crowns  the  rising  farms, 
And  fills  the  storehouse  of  the  village-swain. 

How  fresh  past  pleasures  dance  before  the  mind, 
Renew'd  in  thought  by  winter's  coming  train. 

That  now,  like  vapors  on  the  broad-wing'd  wind, 
Haste  to  deface  the  beauty  of  the  plain. 

I  see,  with  memory's  retrospective  eye. 

Each  rivulet's  polish'd  current  smoothly  flow. 

See  blithsome  May  hang  pearly  blossoms  high. 
And  richly  dress  the  flowery  meads  below. 

See  nodding  orchards  wave  their  plumy  pride. 
See  gardens  grac'd  with  all  the  tints  of  spring, 

Enamell'd  beds  their  tender  foliage  hide, 
'Till  genial  suns  a  warmer  season  brins;. 


i3^ 


What  scenes  can  equal  summer's  bright  display, 
When  swift  Aurora  drives  her  early  car. 

When  glowing  Phoebus  gives  the  blushing  day, 
And  sends  his  boundless  influence  wide  and  far. 

How  sweet  to  see  the  flocks  that  crop  their  food. 
And  skip  in  vvanton  sport  around  the  field. 

Glad  to  present  their  bleating  gratitude, 

For  the  green  pasture  that  the  meadows  yield. 
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To  hear  the  wakeful  shepherd's  homely  strain, 
Breathe  welcome  sonnets  to  tlie  rosy  beam, 

While  slumbering  towns  in  leaden  sleep  remain, 
And  lose  substantial  pleasures  for  a  dream. 

To  tread  betimes  the  neighbouring  lanes,  and  view 
(Ere,. torching  heat  rides  on  the  noon-tide  air) 

The  grass,  the  trees,  the  valiies  rob'd  in  dew, 
And  garden  plants  the  liquid  garment  wear. 

There  oft  at  morn  I  tun'd  the  rural  lay. 
And  with  my  Sylvia  gently  stray'd  along, 

The  birds  sat  mute  on  every  leafy  spray, 

While  listening  echo  catch'd  the  flowing  song. 

There  silent  mus'd  on  Shakspere's  tragic  page, 
Of  IVIilton  learn'd  to  scale  the  azure  road, 

Chanted  Maeonides'  poetic  rage, 

And  read,  O  Pope  !  thy  equal  thoughts  of  God. 

Admir'd  great  Thomson's  a61:ive  skilful  muse, 
That  in  such  easy  numbers  scans  the  globe. 

Such  lively  colors  Albion's  spring  renews. 
And  paints  tlie  beauties  of  her  vernal  robe. 

There,  when  the  lark  beg^an  her  warbling  song, 
And  shook  her  pinions  for  the  morning  flight, 

Rais'd  the  loud  chorus  of  the  feather'd  throng. 
And  tower'd  beyond  the  farthest  reach  of  sight. 
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The  tuneful  black-bird  whistling  to  his  mate, 
Far  o'er  the  lonely  forest  thrill'd  the  note, 

And  cheerful  linnets  in  the  woods,  elate, 
Rejoin'd  the  melting  music  of  his  throat. 

Our  praise  reap'd  fervor  from  the  general  glow, 
The  pious  airs  inspir'd  the  heavenly  flame, 

The  thrush's  plaint,  the  cattle's  meaning  low. 
With  grateful  joy  our  swelling  hearts  o'ercame. 

Nor  less  at  eve  the  fural  mansions  please. 
Or  rural  virtues  charm  th'  exalted  soul. 

Whose  powers  not  yet  enervated  by  ease, 
Like  Newton,  grasp  creation's  ample  whole; 

In  search  of  learning's  gifts  unwearied  roam, 
Th'  illumin'd  spaces  of  the  milky  way. 

Traverse  th'  infinitude  of  nature's  dome. 

The  earth,  its  snovv-top'd  mountains,  and  the  sea ; 

In  every  part  discover  wisdom's  hand. 

Find  Deity  inscrib'd  on  all  around, 
Omnipotence  and  love  from  strand  to  strand. 

Far  as  th'  encircling  ocean's  utmost  bound. 

For  such,  O  spring !  thy  fragrant  breezes  blow, 
Thy  new-born  flowers  expand  the  crimson  leaf; 

Thy  rays,  O  summer !  golden  prospers  show, 
And  tinge  the  grain  of  Ceres'  pointed  sheaf. 
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For  such,  mild  autumn  rears  the  shooting  vines, 
Bids  juicy  clusters  swarm  the  shaded  wall, 

Enriching  crops  o'erhang  her  wheaten  mines, 
And  ripen'd  fruits  from  bending  branches  fall. 

To  such,  e'en  winter's  jarring  winds  convey. 
The  gladsome  tidings  of  eternal  peace  : 

And  storms  and  clouds,  that  others' bliss  allay 

Their  hope,  their  strength,  their  fortitude  increase. 
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FOUR  ELEGIES 
BY  JOHN  SCOTT,  ESQ^ 


I.       WRITTEN  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING, 


Stern  Winter  hence  with  all  his  train  removes; 

And  cheerful  skies  and  limpid  streams  are  seen; 
Thick-sprouting  foliage  decorates  the  groves  ; 

Reviving  herbage  robes  the  fields  in  green. 

Yet  lovelier  scenes  shall  crown  th'  advancing  year. 
When  blooming  Spring's  full  bounty  is  display'd  ; 

The  smile  of  beauty  every  vale  shall  wear  ; 
The  voice  of  song  enliven  every  shade. 

O  Fancy,  paint  not  coming  days  too  fair ! 

Oft,  for  the  prospefts  sprightly  May  should  yield. 
Rain-pouring  clouds  have  darken 'd  all  the  air. 

Or  snows  untimely  whiten'd  o*er  the  field : 

But  should  kind  Spring  her  wonted  bounty  shower. 
The  smile  of  beauty  and  the  voice  of  song; 

If  gloomy  thought  the  human  mind  o'erpower, 
Ev*n  vernal  hours  glide  unenjoy'd  along. 
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I  shun  the  scenes  where  maddening'Passion  raves, 
Where  Pride  and  Folly  high  dominion  hold, 

And  unrelenting  Avarice  drives  her  slaves 
O'er  prostrate  Virtue  in  pursuit  of  gold  : 

The  grassy  lane,  the  wood-surrounded  field, 

The  rude  stone  fence,  with  fragrant  wall-flowers 

gay, 

The  clay-built  cot,  to  me  more  pleasure  yield 
Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  display; 

And  yet  ev'n  here  amid  these  secret  shades, 
These  simple  scenes  of  unreprov'd  delight, 

Afflidlion's  iron  hand  my  breast  invades. 
And  Death's  dread  dart  is  ever  in  m.y  sight. 

While  genial  suns^to  genial  showers  succeed  ; 

(The  air  all  mildness,  and  the  earth  all  bloom) 
While  herds  and  flocks  range  sportive  o'er  the  mead, 

Crop  the  sweet  herb,  and  snuif  the  rich  perfume  ; 

O  why  alone  to  hapless  man  deny'd 
To  taste  the  bliss  inferior  beings  boast ! 

O  why  this  fate,  that  fear  and  pain  divide 

His  few  short  hours  on  earth's  delightful  coast! 

Ah  cease — no  more  of  Providence  complain  ! 

'Tis  sense  of  guilt  that  wakes  the  mind  to  woe. 
Gives  force  to  fear,  adds  energy  to  pain. 

And  palls  each  joy  by  heaven  indulg'd  below  : 
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Why  else  tlie  smiling  infant  train  so  blest, 

Ere  dear-bought  knowledge  ends  the  peace  within, 

Or  wild  desire  inflames  the  youthful  breast, 
Or  ill  propension  ripens  into  sin  ? 

As  to  the  bleating  tenants  of  the  field, 
As  to  the  sportive  warblers  on  the  trees. 

To  them  their  joys  sincere  their  seasons  yield. 
And  all  their  days  and  all  their prospe6ts  please; 

Such  joys  were  mine  when  from  the  peopled  streets. 
Where  on  Thamesis'  banks  I  liv'd  immur'd, 

The  new  blown  fields  that  breath'd  a  thousand  sweets, 
To  Surrey's  wood-crownM  hills  my  steps  allur'd : 

O  happy  hours,  beyond  recovery  fled  ! 

What  share  I  now,  "  that  can  your  loss  repay," 
While   o'er  my  mind  these  glooms  of  thought  are 
spread, 

And  veil  the  light  of  life's  meridian  ray  ? 

Is  there  no  power  this  darkness  to  remove  ? 

The  long-lost  joys  of  Eden  to  restore  ? 
Or  raise  our  views  to  happier  seats  above, 

Where  Fear,  and  Pain,  and  Death  shall  be  no  more  ? 

Yes,  those  there  are  who  know  a  Saviour's  love 
The  long-lost  joys  of  Eden  can  restore. 

And  raise  their  views  to  happier  seats  above. 
Where  Fear,  and  Pain,  and  Death  shall  be  no  more; 
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These  grateful  share  the  gift  of  Nature's  hand  : 
And  in  the  varied  scenes  that  round  them  shine, 

(The  Fair,  the  Rich,  the  Awful,  and  the  Grand) 
Admire  th'  amazing  workmanship  divine. 

Blows  not  a  flow'ret  in  th'  enamel'd  vale, 
Shines  not  a  pebble  where  the  riv*let  strays ; 

Sports  not  an  inse6l  on  the  spicy  gale. 

But  claims  their  wonder  and  excites  their  praise. 

For  them  ev'n  vernal  nature  looks  more  gay, 
For  them  more  lively  hues  the  fields  adorn; 

To  them  more  fair  the  fairest  smile  of  day. 

To  them  more  sweet  the  sweetest  breath  of  morn. 

They  feel  the  bliss  that  hope  and  faith  supply  : 
They  pass  serene  th'  appointed  hours  that  bring 

The  day  that  wafts  them  to  the  realms  on  high, 
The  day  that  centers  in  eternal  spring. 


ir.    WRITTEN  IN  THE  HOT  WEATHER, 

JULY,  MDCCI.VII. 


By  the  Same, 


Three  hours  from  noon  the  passing  shadow  shows, 
The  sultry  breeze  glides  faintly  o'er  the  plains ; 

The  dazzling  aether  fierce  and  fiercer  glows, 
And  human  nature  scarce  its  rage  sustains. 

Now  still  and  vacant  is  the  dusty  street,    ■ 

And  still  and  vacant  where  yon  fields  extend, 

Save  where  those  swains,  oppress'd  with  toil  and  heat. 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  mead  attend. 

Lost  is  the  lively  aspe6l  of  the  ground. 

Low  are  the  springs,  the  reedy  ditches  dry  j 

No  verdant  spot  in  all  the  vale  is  found. 

Save  what  yon  stream's  unfailing  stores  supply. 

Where  are  the  flowers  that  made  the  garden  gay  ? 

Where  is  their  beauty,  where  their  fragrance  fled  > 
Their  stems  relax,  fast  fall  their  leaves  away. 

They  fade  and  mingle  with  their  dusty  bed  : 
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All  but  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone, 

What  Afric's  wilds,  or  Peru's  fields  display, 

Pleased  with  a  clime  tliat  imitates  their  own. 
They  lovelier  bloom  beneath  the  parching  ray. 

Where  is  wild  nature's  heart-reviving  song, 

That  fill'd  in  genial  Spring  the  verdant  bowers  ? 

Silent  in  gloomy  woods  the  feather'd  throng 

Pine  through  this  long,  long  course  of  sultry  hours. 

Where  is  the  dream  of  bliss  by  summer  brought  ? 

The  walk  along  the  riv'let-water'd  vale  ? 
The  field  with  verdure  clad,  with  fragrance  fraught  ? 

The  sun  mild-beaming,  and  the  fanning  gale  ? 

The  weary  soul  Imagination  chears, 

Her  pleasing  colors  paint  the  future  gay ; 

Time  passes  on,  the  truth  itself  appears, 
The  pleasing  colors  instant  fade  away  : 

In  different  seasons  different  joys  we  place. 

And  these  shall  Spring  supply,  and  Summer  these  ; 

Yet  frequent  storms  the  bloom  of  Spring  deface. 
And  Summer  scarcely  brings  a  day  to  please. 

O  for  some  secret  shady  cool  recess ! 

Some  Gothic  dome  o'erhung  with  darksome  trees, 
Where  thick  damp  walls  this  raging  heat  repress  ; 

Where  the  long  isle  invites  the  lazy  breeze  ! 
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But  why  these  'plaints? — Amid  his  wastes  of  sand, 
Far  more  than  this  the  wandering  Arab  feels; 

Far  more  the  Indian  in  Columbus*  land, 

While  Phoebus  o'er  him  rolls  his  fiery  wheels  : 

Far  more  the  sensible  of  mind  sustains, 

Rack'd  with  the  poignant  pangs  of  fear  or  shame  ; 
The  hopeless  lover,  bound  in  beauty's  chains. 

And  he,  whom  envy  robs  of  hard-earn'd  fame : 

He,  who  a  father  or  a  mother  mourns, 
Or  lovely  consort  lost  in  early  bloom  ; 

He,  whom  the  dreaded  rage  of  fever  burns, 
Or  slow  disease  leads  lingering  to  the  tomb.— 

Lest  man  should  sink  beneath  the  present  pain  ; 

Lest  man  should  triumph  in  the  present  joy; 
For  him  th'  unvarying  **  Laws  of  heaven  ordain," 

Hope  in  his  ills,  and  to  his  bliss  alloy. 

Fierce  and  oppressive  is  the  sun  we  share, 

Yet  not  unuseful  to  our  humid  soil ; 
Hence  shall  our  fruits  a  richer  flavor  bear. 

Hence  shall  our  plains  with  riper  harvests  smile  : 

Refle6l,  and  be  content — for  mankind's  good 

Heaven  gives  the  due  degrees  of  drought  or  rain ; 

To-morrow  ceaseless  showers  m.ay  swell  the  flood, 
Nor  soon  yon  sun  rise  blazing  fierce  again  : 
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E'en  now  behold  the  grateful  change  at  hand, 
Hark,  in  the  east  loud  blustering  gales  arise  j 

Wide  and  more  wide  the  darkening  clouds  expand. 
And  distant  light'nings  flash  along  the  skies  : 

O  in  the  awful  concert  of  the  storm, 

While  hail  and  rain,  and  wind  and  thunder,  join ! 
Let  the  great  Ruler's  praise  my  song  inform, 

Let  wonder,  reverence,  gratitude  be  mine. 


in.    WRITTEN  IN  THE  HARVEST. 


By  the  Same. 


Farewell  tlie  pleasant  violet-scented  shade; 

The  primros'd  hill  and  daisy-mantled  mead ; 
The  fiirrow'd  land,  with  springing  corn  array'd  ; 

The  sunny  wall,  with  bloomy  branches  spread. 

Farewell  the  bower  with  blushing  roses  gay ; 

Farewell  the  fragrant  trefoil-purpled  field  ; 
Farewell  the  walk  through  rows  of  new-mown  hay, 

When  evening  breezes  mingled  odors  yield. 

Farewell  to  these — now  round  the  lonely  farms. 
Where  jocund  Plenty  deigns  to  fix  her  seat ;     • 

Th'  autumnal  landscape  opening  all  its  charms, 
Declares  kind  Nature's  annual  work  complete. 

In  different  parts  what  different  views  delight. 
Where  on  neat  ridges  waves  the  golden  grain ; 

Or  where  the  bearded  barley  dazzling  white, 
Spreads  o'er  the  steepy  slope  or  wide  champain. 
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The  smile  of  Morning  gleams  along  the  hills  ; 

And  wakeful  Labor  calls  her  sons  abroad  ; 
They  leave  with  cheerful  look  their  lowly  vills, 

And  bid  the  fields  resign  their  ripen'd  load. 

To  various  tasks  address  the  rustic  band, 

And  here  the  scythe,  and  there  the  sickle  wield  ; 

Or  rear  the  new-bound  sheaves  along  the  land ; 
Or  range  in  heaps  the  produce  of  the  field. 

Some  build  the  shocks,  some  load  the  spacious  wains. 
Some  lead  to  sheltering  barns  the  fragrant  corn, 

Some  form  tall  ricks  that  tow 'ring  o'er  the  plains, 
For  many  a  mile  the  rural  yards  adorn. — 

Th'  inclosure  gates  thrown  open  all  around, 
The  stubble's  peopled  by  the  gleaning  throng, 

The  rattling  car  with  verdant  branches  crown'd, 
And  joyful  swains  that  raise  the  clamorous  song, 

Soon  mark  glad  harvest  o'er — Ye  rural  lords. 
Whose  wide  domains  o'er  Albion's  isle  extend  ; 

Think  whose  kind  hand  your  annual  wealth  affords. 
And  bid  to  heaven  your  grateful  praise  ascend. 

For  though  no  gift  spontaneous  of  the  ground 
Rose  these  fair  crops  that  made  your  vallies  smile, 

Though  the  blithe  youth  of  every  hamlet  round 
Pursued  for  these  through  many  a  day  their  toil ; 
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Yet  what  avail  your  labors  or  your  cares  ? 

Can  all  your  labors,  all  your  cares,  supply 
Bright  suns,  or  softening  showers,  or  tepid  airs, 

Or  one  indulgent  influence  of  the  sky  ? 

For  Providence  decrees  that  we  obtain 

With  toil  each  blessing  destin'd  to  our  use; 

But  means  to  teach  us  that  our  toil  is  vain, 
If  he  the  bounty  of  his  hand  refuse 

Yet,  Albion,  blame  not  what  thy  crime  demands. 
While  this  sad  truth  the  blushing  Muse  betrays, 

More  frequent  echoes  o'er  thy  harvest  lands 
The  voice  of  riot  than  the  voice  of  praise. 

Prolific  though  thy  fields,  and  mild  thy  clime, 

Know  realms,  once  fam'd  for  fields  and  climes  as 
fair. 

Have  fell  the  prey  of  famine,  war,  and  time. 
And  now  no  semblance  of  their  glory  bear. 

Ask  Palestine,  proud  Asia's  early  boast. 

Where  now  the  groves  that  pour'd  her  wine  and  oil, 

Where  the  fair  tovvusthat  crown'd  her  v/ealthy  coast, 
Where  the  glad  swains  that  till'd  her  fertile  soil  ? 

Ask,  and  behold,  and  mourn  hf:r  hapless  fall ! 

Where   rose  fair  towns,  where  wav'd  her  golden 
grain, 
Thron'd  on  the  naked  rock  and  mouldering  wall, 

Pale  Want  and  Ruin  hold  their  dreary  reign. 
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Where  Jordan's  vallies  smil'd  in  living  green, 

Where  Sharon's  flowers  disclos'd  their  varied  hues; 

The  wandering  pilgrim  views  the  alter'd  scene, 
And  drops  the  tear  of  pity  as  he  views. 

Ask  Grecia,  mourning  o'er  her  ruin'd  towers. 
Where  now  the  prospe(fts  charm'd  her  bards  of  old, 

Her  corn-clad  mountains  and  Elysian  bowers. 
And  silver    streams    through    fragrant    meadows 
roll'd  ? 

Where  Freedom's  praise  along  the  vale  was  heard, 
And  town  to  town  return'd  the  favorite  sound; 

Where  patriot  War  her  awful  standard  rear'd. 
And  brav'd  the  millions  Persia  pour'd  around  ? 

There  Freedom's  praise  no  more  the  valley  chears, 
There  patriot  War  no  more  her  banner  waves  ; 

Nor  bard,  nor  sage,  nor  martial  chief  appears, 
But  stern  Barbarians  rule  a  land  of  slaves. 

Of  mighty  realms  are  such  the  poor  remains  ? 

Of  mighty  realms  that  fell  when  mad  with  power. 
They  lur'd  each  vice  to  revel  on  their  plains ; 

Each  monster  doom'd  their  offspring  to  devour  ! 

O  Albion!  would'st  thou  shun  their  mournful  fates, 
To  shun  their  follies  and  their  crimes  be  thine  ; 

And  woo  to  linger  in  thy  fair  retreats. 
The  radiant  virtues,  progeny  divine! 
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Bright  Truth,  the  noblest  of  the  sacred  band, 

Sweet  Peace  whose  brow  no  ruffling  frown  deforms, 

Fair  Charity  with  ever  open  liand. 

And  Courage  smiling  'midst  a  thousand  storms, 

O  haste  to  grace  our  isle,  ye  lovely  train  ! 

So  may  the  Power  whose  hand  all  blessing  yields. 
Give  her  fam'd  glories  ever  to  remain. 

And  crown  with  annual  wealth  her  laughing  fields. 


IV.     WRITTEN  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  WINTER. 


By  the  Same. 


The  sun  far  southward  bends  his  annual  way, 
The  bleak  north-east  wind  lays  the  forest  bare, 

The  fruit  ungather'd  quits  the  naked  spray. 
And  dreary  Winter  reigns  o'er  earth  and  air. 

No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen. 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  his  tuneful  call  ; 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  rude  ever-green. 
Save  the  lone  red-breast  on  the  moss-grown  wall. 

Where  are  the  sprightly  scenes  by  Spring  supply'd. 
The  May-flower'd  hedges  scenting  every  beeeze; 

The  white  flocks  scattering  o'er  the  mountain  side, 
The  woodlarks  warbling  on  the  blooming  trees  ? 

W' here  is  gay  Summer's  sportive  inse6l  train. 
That  in  green  fields  on  painted  pinions  play'd  ; 

The  herd  at  morn  wide  pasturing  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  throng'd  at  noon-tide  in  the  willow  shade  ? 
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Where  is  brown  Autumn's  evening  mild  and  still, 
What  time  the  ripen'd  corn  fresh  fragrance  yields. 

What  time  the  village  peoples  all  the  hill, 

And  loud  shouts  echo  o'er  the  harvest  fields  i 

To  former  scenes  our  fancy  thus  returns. 

To  former  scenes  that  little  pleas'd  when  here  ! 

Our  Winter  chills  us,  and  our  Summer  burns  ; 
Yet  we  dislike  the  changes  of  the  year. 

To  happier  lands  then  restless  fancy  flies, 

Where  Indian  streams  through  green  Savannahs 
flow ; 

Where  brighter  suns  and  ever  tranquil  skies 
Bid  new  fruits  ripen,  and  new  flow'rets  blow. 

Let  Truth  these  fairer  happier  lands  survey. 
There  half  the  year  descends  in  watery  storms  ; 

Or  Nature  sickens  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

And  one  brown  hue  the  sun-burnt  plain  deforms. 

There  oft  as  toiling  in  the  mazy  fields. 

Or  homeward  passing  on  the  shadeless  way, 

His  joyless  life  the  weary  labourer  yields. 
And  instant  drops  beneath  the  deathful  ray. 

Who  dreams  of  Nature  free  from  Nature's  strife  ? 

Who  dreams  of  constant  happiness  below  ? 
The  hope-flush'd  enterer  on  the  stage  of  life  ; 

The  youth  to  knowledge  unchastis'd  by  woe. 
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For  me,  long  toil'd  on  many  a  weary  road. 
Led  by  false  hope  in  search  of  many  a  joy; 

I  find  in  earth's  bleak  clime  no  blest  abode, 
No  place,  no  season  sacred  from  annoy  : 

For  me,  while  Winter  rages  round  the  plains. 
With  his  dark  days  I'll  human  life  compare  : 

l>Iot  those  who  fraught  with  clouds  and  winds  and 
rains, 
Than  this  with  pining  pain  and  anxious  care. 

O  whence  this  wonderous  turn  of  mind  our  fate ! 

Whate'er  the  season  or  the  place  possest, 
We  ever  murmur  at  our  present  state. 

And  yet  the  thought  of  parting  breaks  our  rest  : 

Why  else,  when  heard  in  evening's  solemn  gloom, 
Does  the  sad  knell,  that  sounding  o'er  the  plain 

Tolls  some  poor  lifeless  body  to  the  tomb. 
Thus  thrill  my  breast  with  melancholy  pain  ? 

The  voice  of  Reason  echoes  in  my  ear, 

Thus  thou  ere  long  must  join  thy  kindred  clay  ; 

No  more  these  *'  nostrils  breathe  the  vital  air," 
No  more  these  eye-lids  open  on  the  day. 

O  Winter,  round  me  spread  thy  joyless  reign. 
Thy  threatening  skies  in  dusky  horrors  drest ; 

Of  thy  dread  rage  no  longer  I'll  complain, 
Nor  ask  an  Eden  for  a  transient  guest. 
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Enougli  has  heaven  indiilg'd  of  joy  below, 
To  tempt  our  tarriance  in  this  lov'd  retreat ; 

Enougli  has  heaven  ordain'd  of  useful  woe, 
To  make  us  languish  for  a  happier  seat. 

There  is,  who  deems  all  climes,  all  seasons  fair. 
There  is,  who  knows  no  restless  passion's  strife  ; 

Contentment  smiling  at  each  idle  care  ; 
Contentment  thankful  for  the  gift  of  life ; 

She  finds  in  Winter  many  a  scene  to  please ; 
The  morning  landscape   fring'd  with   frost-work 

gay, 

The  sun  at  noon  seen  through  the  leafless  trees. 
The  clear  calm  aether  at  the  close  of  day  ; 

She  marks  the  advantage  storms  and  clouds  bestow, 
When  blustering  Caurus  purifies  the  air, 

When  most  Aquarius  pours  the  fleecy  snow, 

That  makes  the  impregnate  glebe  a  richer  harvest 
bear. 

She  bids  for  all  our  grateful  praise  arise, 

To  him  whose  mandate  spake  the  world  to  form  ; 
Gave   Spring's  gay  bloom,  and  Summer's  chearful 
skies. 
And  Autumn's  corn-clad  field,  and  Winter's  sound- 
ing storm. 


ELEGY  XXI. 


THE 

PJRTRIDGES. 


WRITTEN    ON  THE   LAST   OF  AUGUST. 

BTTHE  REV,  MR.  PRATT. 


Hard  by  yon  copse,  that  skirts  the  flowery  vale, 
As  late  I  walk'd  to  taste  the  evening  breeze, 

A  plaintive  murmur  mingled  in  the  gale, 

And  notes  of  sorrow  echo'd  through  the  trees. 

Touch'd  by  the  pensive  sound,  I  nearer  drew  : 
But  my  rude  step  increas'd  the  cause  of  pain  : 

Soon  o'er  my  head  the  whirring  Partridge  flew, 
Alarm'd ;  and  with  her  flew  an  infant  train. 

But  short  the  excursion  ; — for,  unus'd  to  play, 
Feebly  the  unfledg'd  wings  th'  essay  could  make 

The  parent,  shelter'd  by  the  closing  day, 

Lodg'd  her  Ipv'd  covey  in  a  neighb'ring  brake. 
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Her  cradling  pinions  there  she  amply  spread. 
And  hush'd  th*  affrighted  family  to  rest; 

But  still  the  late  alarm  suggested  dread. 

And  closer  to  their  feathery  friend  tliey  press'd. 

She,  wretched  parent !  doom*d  to  various  woe, 
Felt  all  a  mother's  hope,  a  mother's  care  ; 

With  grief  foresaw  the  dawn's  impending  blow, 
And  to  avert  it  thus  preferred  her  prayer  : 

O  thou !  who  e*en  the  sparrow  dost  befriend. 
Whose  providence  prote(5ts  the  harmless  wreni 

Thou  God  of  birds !  these  innocents  defend, 
From  the  vile  sport  of  unrelenting  men. 

For  soon  as  dawn  shall  dapple  yonder  skies, 
The  slaught'ring  gunner,  with  the  tube  of  fate. 

While  the  dire  dog  the  faithless  stubble  tries 
Shall  persecute  our  tribe  with  annual  hate. 

O  may  the  sun,  unfann'd  by  cooling  gale. 
Parch  with  unusual  heat  th'  undewy  ground  ; 

So  shall  the  pointer's  wonted  cunning  fail, 

So  shall  the  sportsman  leave  my  babes  unfound. 

Then  shall  I  fearless  guide  them  to  the  mead. 
Then  shall  I  see  with  joy  their  plumage  grow ; 

Then  shall  I  see  (fond  thought!)  their  future  breed, 
And  every  transport  of  a  parent  know. 


^o/Vm UL 
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But  if  some  vi6tim  must  endure  the  dart, 

And  Fate  marks  out  that  vi6lim  from  my  race, 

Strike,  strike  the  leaden  vengeance  through  this  heart ; 
Spare,  spare  my  babes  ;  and  I  the  death  embrace. 


ELEGY  XXII. 


THE 

GOLDFINCHES. 


Br  THE  REV.  RICHARD  J  AGO,  M.A. 

— -Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

Zmollit  mores,  cec  sinit  esse  feros. 


To  you,  whose  groves  protefl  the  feather'd  quires. 
Who  lend  their  artless  notes  a  willing  ear, 

To  you,  whom  pity  moves,  and  taste  inspires. 
The  Doric  strain  belongs;  O  Shen stone,  hear, 

'Twas  gentle  spring,  when  all  the  tuneful  race. 
By  nature  taught,  in  nuptial  leagues  combine : 

A  goldfinch  joy'd  to  meet  the  warm  embrace, 
And  hearts  and  fortunes  with  her  mate  to  join. 

Through  Nature's  spacious  walks  at  large  they  rang'd, 
No  settled  haunts,  no  fix'd  abode  their  aim; 

As  chance  or  fancy  led,  their  path  they  chang'd, 
Themselves,  in  every  vary'd  scene,  the  same. 
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Till  on  a  day  to  weighty  cares  resign'd. 

With  mutual  choice,  alternate  they  agreed, 

On  rambling  thoughts  no  more  to  turn  their  mind, 
But  settle  soberly,  and  raise  a  breed. 

All  in  a  garden,  on  a  currant-bush. 

With  vvond'rousart  they  built  ti.eir  waving  seat, 
In  the  next  orchard  liv'd  a  friendly  thrush. 

Not  distant  far,  a  woodlark's  soft  retreat. 

Here  blest  with  ease,  and  in  each  other  blest. 

With  early  songs  they  wak'd  the  sprightly  groves, 

'Till  time  matur'd  their  bliss,  and  crown'd  their  nest 
With  infant  pledges  of  their  faithful  loves. 

And  now  what  transport  glow'd  in  either's  eye! 

What  equal  fondness  dealt  th'  allotted  food! 
What  joy  each  other's  likeness  to  descry. 

And  future  sonnets  in  the  chirping  brood  ! 

But  ah  !  what  earthly  happiness  can  last  ? 

How  does  the  fairest  purpose  often  fail  ? 
A  truant  school-boy's  wantonness  could  blast 

Their  rising  hopes,  and  leave  them  both  to  wail. 

The  most  ungentle  of  his  tribe  was  he  ; 

No  gen'rous  precept  ever  touch'd  his  heart; 
With  concords  false  and  hideous  prosody 

He  scrawl'd  his  task,  and  blunder'd  o'er  his  part. 
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On  barb'roiis  plunder  bent,  with  savage  eye 

He  mark'd  where  wrapt  in  down  the  younglings  lay. 

Then  rushing  seiz'd  the  wretched  family, 
And  bore  them  in  his  impious  hands  away. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  numbers  rude 
The  pangs  for  poor  Chrysomitris  decreed  ! 

When  from  a  neighboring  spray  aghast  she  view'd 
The  savage  ruffian's  inauspicious  deed ! 

So,  wrapt  in  grief,  some  heart-struck  matron  stands, 
While  horrid  flame  surround  her  children's  room  ! 

On  heav'n  she  calls,  and  wrings  her  trembling  hands. 
Constrained  to  see,  but  not  prevent  their  doom. 

"  O  grief  of  griefs  I  with  shrieking  voice  she  cry*d. 
What  sight  is  this  that  I  have  liv'd  to  see  ? 

O  !  that  1  had  a  maiden-goldfinch  died, 

From  love's  false  joys,  and  bitter  sorrows  free ! 

*'  Was  it  for  this,  alas !  with  weary  bill, 

Was  it  for  this,  I  pois'd  th'  unwieldy  straw  > 

For  this  I  pick'd  the  moss  from  yonder  hill  ? 
Nor  shun'd  the  pond'rous  chat  along  to  draw  ? 

**  Was  it  for  this,  I  cuU'd  the  wool  with  care ; 

And  strove  with  all  my  skill  our  work  to  crown  ? 
For  this,  with  pain  I  bent  the  stubborn  hair ; 

And  lin'd  our  cradle  with  the  thistle's  down  ? 
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"  Was  it  for  this  my  freedom  I  resign'd; 

And  ceas'd  to  rove  from  beauteous  plain  to  plain  ? 
For  this  I  sat  at  home  whole  days  confin'd. 

And  bore  the  scorching  heat,  and  pealing  rain  ? 

"  Was  it  for  this  my  watchful  eyes  grow  dim  ? 

The  crimson  roses  on  my  cheek  turn  pale  ? 
Pale  is  my  golden  plumage,  once  so  trim ; 

And  all  my  wonted  spirits  'gin  to  fail. 

**  O  plunderer  vile  ;  O  more  than  weezel  fell ! 

More  treach'rous  than  the  cat  with  prudish  face! 
More  fierce  than  kites  with  whom  the  furies  dwell ! 

More  pilf'ring  than  the  cuckow's  prowling  race  ! 

*VFor  thee  may  plumb  or  goosb'ry  never  grow, 
Nor  juicy  currant  cool  thy  clammy  throat : 

But  bloody  birch-twigs  work  thee  shameful  woe, 
Nor  ever  goldfinch  cheer  thee  with  her  note  !" 

Thus  sang  the  mournful  bird  her  piteous  tale, 
The  piteous  tale  her  mournful  mate  returned : 

Then  side  by  side  they  sought  the  distant  vale, 
And  there  in  silent  sadness  inly  mourn'd. 


ELEGY  XXTII. 


THE 

BLACKBIRDS. 


By  the  Same. 


The  sun  had  chasM  the  mountain  snow, 
And  kindly  loos'd  the  frozen  soil, 

The  melting  streams  began  to  flow. 
And  ploughmen  urg'd  their  annual  toil, 

'Twas  then,  amid  the  vocal  throng 

Whom  nature  wakes  to  mirth  and  love, 

A  blackbird  rais'd  his  am'rous  song, 
And  thus  it  echo'd  through  the  grove. 

O  fairest  of  the  feathered  train  ! 

For  whom  I  sing,  for  whom  I  burn. 
Attend  with  pity  to  my  strain, 

And  grant  my  love  a  kind  return. 


For  see  the  wintry  storms  are  flown. 
And  gently  Zephyrs  fan  the  air  ; 

Let  us  the  genial  influence  own. 
Let  us  the  vernal  pastime  share. 
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The  raven  plumes  his  jetty  wing 

To  please  his  croaking  paramour; 
The  larks  responsive  ditties  sing, 

And  tell  their  passion  as  they  soar. 

But  trust  me,  love,  the  raven's  wing 

Is  not  to  be  compar'd  with  mine ; 
Nor  can  the  lark  so  sweetly  sing 

As  I,  who  strength  with  sweetness  join. 

O!  let  me  all  thy  steps  attend! 

I'll  point  new  treasures  to  thy  sight  j 
Whether  the  grove  thy  wish  befriend, 

Or  hedge-rows  green,  or  meadows  bright. 

I'll  shew  my  love  the  clearest  rill 

Whose  streams  among  the  pebbles  stray  : 

These  will  we  sip,  and  sip  our  fill, 
Or  on  the  flow'ry  margin  play. 

I'll  lead  her  to  the  thickest  brake, 
Impervious  to  the  school-boy's  eye  j 

For  her  the  plaister'd  nest  I'll  make. 
And  on  her  downy  pinions  lie. 

When,  prompted  by  a  mother's  care. 

Her  warmth  shall  form  th'  imprisoned  young ; 

The  pleasing  task  I'll  gladly  share. 
Or  cheer  her  labors  with  my  song. 
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To  bring  her  food  I'll  range  the  fields. 

And  cull  the  best  of  every  kind; 
Whatever  nature's  bounty  yields, 

And  love's  assiduous  care  can  find. 

And  when  my  lovely  mate  would  stray 
To  taste  the  summer  sweets  at  large, 

I'll  wait  at  home  the  live-long  day, 
And  tend  with  care  our  little  charge. 

Then  prove  with  me  the  sweets  of  love, 

With  me  divide  the  cares  of  life  ; 
No  bush  shall  boast  in  all  the  grove 

So  fond  a  mate,  so  blest  a  wife. 

He  ceas'd  his  song.     The  melting  dame 
With  soft  indulgence  heard  the  strain  ; 

She  felt,  she  own'd  a  mutual  flame, 
And  hasted  to  relieve  his  pain. 

He  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bower. 

And  nestled  closely  to  her  side  ; 
The  fondest  bridegroom  of  that  hour. 

And  she,  the  most  delighted  bride. 

Next  morn  he  wak'd  her  witli  a  song, 
**  Behold,  he  said,  the  new-born  day ! 

The  lark  his  matin  peal  has  rung. 
Arise,  my  love,  and  come  away." 
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Together  through  the  fields  they  stray'd, 
And  to  the  niurm'ring  riv'let's  side; 

Renevv'd  their  vows,  and  hopp'd  and  play'd, 
With  honest  joy  and  decent  pride. 

When  oh  !  with  grief  the  Muse  relates 
•    The  mournful  sequel  of  my  tale; 
Sent  by  an  order  from  the  fates, 
A  gunner  met  them  in  the  vale. 

Alarm'd,  the  lover  cry 'd,  My  dear. 
Haste,  haste  away,  from  danger  fly  ; 

Here,  gunner,  point  thy  thunder  here  ; 
O  spare  my  love,  and  let  me  die. 

At  him  the  gunner  took  his  aim ; 

His  aim,  alas  !   was  all  too  true  : 
O !  had  he  chose  some  other  game  ! 

Or  shot — as  he  was  wont  to  do ! 

Divided  pair !  forgive  the  wrong, 

While  I  with  tears  your  fate  rehearse ; 

I'll  join  the  widow's  plaintive  song. 
And  save  the  lover  in  my  verse. 


ELEGY  XXIV. 


THE 

SWALLOWS. 


WRITTEN    SEPTEMBER,    MDCCXLVIII. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 

By  the  Same. 


Ere  yellow  Autumn  from  our  plains  retir'd. 
And  gave  to  wintry  storms  the  varied  year. 

The  Swallow-race,  with  foresight  clear  inspir'd, 
To  Southern  climes  prepar'd  their  course  to  steer. 

On  Damon^s  roofs  a  grave  assembly  sate ; 

His  roof,  a  refuge  to  the  feather'd  kind ; 
With  serious  look  he  mark'd  the  nice  debate, 

And  to  his  Delia  thus  address'd  his  mind. 

Observe  yon  twitt'ring  flock,  my  gentle  maid, 
Observe,  and  read  the  wondrous  ways  of  heav'n ! 

With  us  through  summer's  genial  reign  they  stay'd, 
And  food  and  lodging  to  their  wants  were  giv'n. 
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But  now,  througli  sacred  prescience,  well  they  know 
The  near  approach  of  elemental  strife ; 

The  blustry  tempest,  and  the  chilling  snow, 
With  every  want  and  scourge  of  tender  life  ! 

Thus  taught,  they  meditate  a  speedy  flight; 

For  this  ev'n  now  they  prune  their  vigorous  wing  ; 
For  this  consult,  advise,  prepare,  excite, 

And  prove  their  strength  in  many  an  airy  ring. 

No  sorrow  loads  their  breast,  or  swells  their  eye. 
To  quit  their  friendly  haunts,  or  native  home  j 

Nor  fear  they,  launching  on  the  boundless  sky. 
In  search  of  future  settlements  to  roam. 

They  feel  a  pow'r,  an  impulse  all  divine  ! 

That  warns  them  hence  ;  they  feel  it,  and  obey  ; 
To  this  direction  all  their  cares  resign, 

Unknown  their  destin'd  stage,  unmark'd  their  way. 

Well  fare  your  flight !  ye  mild  domestic  race  ! 

Oh  !  for  your  wings  to  travel  with  the  sun  ! 
Health  brace  your  nerves,  and  Zephyrs  aid  your  pace, 

'Till  your  long  voyage  happily  be  done  ! 

See,  Delia,  on  my  roof  your  guests  to  day ; 

To-morrow  on  my  roof  your  guests  no  more  ! 
Ere  yet  'tis  night,  with  haste  they  wing  away, 

To-morrow  lands  them  on  some  safer  shore. 
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How  just  the  moral  in  this  scene  convey'd  ! 

And  what  without  a  moral  would  we  read  ? 
Then  mark  what  Damon  tells  his  gentle  maid. 

And  with  his  lesson  register  the  deed. 

*Tis  thus  life's  chearful  seasons  roll  away  ; 

Thus  threats  the  winter  of  inclement  age  ; 
Our  time  of  a6lion  but  a  summer's  day  ; 

And  earth's  frail  orb  the  sadly-varied  stage  t 

And  does  no  pow'r  its  friendly  aid  dispense, 
Nor  give  us  tidings  of  some  happier  clime  ? 

Find  zue  no  guide  in  gracious  Providence 

Beyond  the  stroke  of  death,  the  verge  of  time  ? 

Yes,  yes,  the  sacred  oracles  we  hear, 

That  point  the  path  to  realms  of  endless  day  ; 

That  bid  our  hearts,  nor  death,  nor  anguish  fear, 
This  future  transport,  that  to  life  the  way. 

Then  let  us  timely  for  our  flight  prepare. 
And  form  the  soul  for  her  divine  abode  ; 

Obey  the  call,  and  trust  the  Leader's  care 

To  bring  us  safe  through  Virtue's  paths  to  God. 

Let  no  fond  love  for  earth  exa6l  a  siorh. 
No  doubts  divert  our  steady  steps  aside  j 

Nor  let  us  long  to  live,  nor  dread  to  die ; 

Heav'n  is  our  Hope,  and  Providence  our  Guide. 


PART  II. 
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At  length  the  winter's  surly  blasts  are  o'er  j 
Array'd  in  smiles  the  lovely  spring  returns  : 

Health  to  the  breeze  unbars  the  screaming  door, 
And  every  breast  with  heat  celestial  burns. 

Again  the  daisies  peep,  the  violets  blow; 

Again  the  tenants  of  the  leafy  grove. 
Forgot  the  patt'ring  hail,  the  driving  snow, 

Resume  the  lay  to  melody  and  love. 

And  see,  my  Delia,  see  o'er  yonder  stream, 
V/here  on  the  sunny  bank  the  lambkins  play  ; 

Alike  attra6led  to  th'  enliv'ning  gleam. 

The  stranger-swallows  take  their  wonted  way. 

Welcome,  ye  gentle  tribe,  your  sports  pursue, 
Welcome  again  to  Delia,  and  to  me  : 

Your  peaceful  councils  on  my  roof  renew. 
And  plan  your  settlements  from  danger  free. 
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No  tempest  on  my  shed  its  fury  pours, 

My  frugal  hearth  no  noxious  blast  supplies ; 

Go,  wand'rers,  go,  repair  your  sooty  bow'rs, 
Think,  on  no  hostile  roof  my  chimnies  rise. 

Again  I'll  listen  to  your  grave  debates, 
I'll  think  I  hear  your  various  maxims  told, 

Your  numbers,  leaders,  politics,  and  states, 
Your  limits  settled,  and  your  tribes  enroll'd. 

I'll  think  I  hear  you  tell  of  distant  lands. 
What  inse6l-nations  rise  from  Egypt's  mud, 

What  painted  swarms  subsist  on  Libya's  sands, 
What  mild  Euphrates  yields,  and  Ganges'  flood. 

Thrice  happy  race !  whom  Nature's  call  invites 
To  travel  o'er  her  realms  v.-ith  a6tive  wing, 

To  taste  her  choicest  stores,  her  best  delights, 
The  summer's  radiance,  and  the  sweets  of  spring: 

While  we  are  doom'd  to  bear  the  restless  chansre 

o 

Of  shifting  seasons,  vapors  dank,  or  dry. 
Forbid,  like  you,  to  milder  climes  to  range. 
When  wintry  clouds  deform  the  troubled  sky. 

But  know  the  period  to  your  joys  assign'd  1 
Know  ruin  hovers  o'er  this  earthly  ball ; 

Certain  as  fate,  and  sudden  as  the  wind, 
Its  secret  adamantine  props  shall  fall. 
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Yet  when  your  short- liv'd  summers  shine  no  more, 
My  patient  mind,  sworn  foe  to  vice's  way, 

Sustain'd  on  lighter  wings  than  yours,  shall  soar 
To  fairer  realms  beneath  a  brighter  ray; 

To  plains  etherial,  and  Elysian  bowers, 

Where  wintry  storms  no  rude  access  obtain, 

Where  blasts  no  light'ning,  and  no  thunder  low*rs, 
But  spring  and  joy  unchang'd  for  ever  reign. 


ELEGY  XXV. 


WRITTEN    ON 

FJLENTINE  MORNING. 


BY   THE  HON. 

HORACE    WALPOLE. 


XIARK,  through  the  sacred  silence  of  the  night, 
Loud  Chanticleer  doth  sound  his  clarion  shrill, 

Hailing  with  song  the  first  pale  gleam  of  light, 
That  floats  the  dark  brow  of  yon  eastern  hilL 

Bright  star  of  morn,  oh !  leave  not  yet  the  wave, 
To  deck  the  dewy  frontlet  of  the  day, 

Nor  thou,  Aurora,  quit  Tithonus'  cave, 
Nor  drive  retiring  darkness  yet  away, 

Ere  these  my  rustic  hands  a  garland  twine. 
Ere  yet  my  tongue  indite  a  simple  song, 

For  her  I  mean  to  hail  my  Valentine, 

Sweet  maiden,  fairest  of  the  virgin  throng. 


VoL  VliL 
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Sweet  is  the  morn,  and  sweet  the  gentle  breeze 
That  fans  the  fragrant  bosom  of  the  spring, 

Sweet  chirps  the  lark,  and  sweeter  far  than  these 
The  gentle  love-song  gurj^ling  turtles  sing. 

Oh  let  the  flowers  be  fragrant  as  the  morn, 
And  as  tlie  turtle's  song  my  ditty  sweet  : 

Those  flowers  my  woven  chaplet  must  adorn, 
That  ditty  must  my  waking  charmer  greet. 

And  thou,  blest  saint,  whom  choral  creatures  join 

In  one  enlivening  symphony  to  hail, 
Oh  be  propitious,  gentle  Valentine, 

And  let  each  holy  tender  sigh  prevail. 

Oh  give  me  to  approach  my  sleeping  love, 

And  strew  her  pillow  with  the  freshest  flowers, 

No  sigh  unhallow'd  shall  my  bosom  move. 

Nor  step  prophane  pollute  my  true-love's  bovvers. 

At  sacred  distance  only  will  I  gaze. 

Nor  bid  my  un reproved  eye  refrain. 
Mean  while  my  tongue  shall  chaunt   her  beauty's 
praise. 

And  hail  her  sleeping  with  the  gentlest  strain. 

Awake  my  fair,  awake,  for  it  is  time  ; 

Hark,  thousand  songsters  rise  from  yonder  grove. 
And  rising  carol  this  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Each  to  his  mate,  a  roundelay  of  love. 
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All  nature  sings  the  hymeneal  song, 

All  nature  follows,  where  the  spring  invites  ; 

Come  forth,  my  love,  to  us  these  joys  belong. 
Ours  is  the  spring,  and  all  her  young  delights, 

For  us  she  throws  profusely  forth  her  flowers, 
Which  in  fresh  chaplets  joyful  I  will  twine  ; 

Come  forth,  my  fair,  oh  do  not  lose  these  hours, 
But  wake,  and  be  my  faithful  Valentine. 

Full  many  an  hour,  all  lonely  have  I  sigh'd, 
Nor  dared  the  secret  of  my  love  reveal. 

Full  many  a  fond  expedient  have  I  tried 
My  warmest  wish  in  silence  to  conceal. 

And  oft  to  far  retired  solitude 

All  mournfully  my  slow  step  have  I  bent, 
Luxurious  there  indulg'd  my  musing  mood. 

And  there  alone  have  given  my  sorrows  vent. 

This  day  resolvM  I  dare  to  plight  my  vow. 
This  day,  long  since  the  feast  of  love  decreed, 

Embolden'd  will  I  speak  my  flame,  nor  thou 
Refuse  to  hear  how  sore  my  heart  does  bleed. 

Yet  if  I  should  behold  my  love  awake, 
Ah,  frail  resolves,  ah  whither  will  ye  fly  ? 

Full  well  I  know  I  shall  not  silence  break. 
But  struck  with  awe  almost  for  fear  shall  die. 
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Oh  no,  I  will  not  trust  a  fault'ring  speech 
In  broken  phrase  an  awkward  tale  to  tell 

A  tale,  whose  tenderness  no  tongue  can  reach, 
Nor  softest  melody  can  utter  well. 

But  my  meek  eye,  best  herald  to  my  heart, 
I  will  compose  to  soft  and  downcast  look, 

And  at  one  humble  glance  it  shall  impart 
My  love,  nor  fear  the  language  be  mistook. 

For  she  shall  read  (apt  scholar  at  this  lore) 
With  what  fond  passion  my  true  bosom  glows, 

How  hopeless  of  return  I  still  adore. 
Nor  dare  the  boldness  of  my  wish  disclose. 

Should  she  then  smile, — yet  ah !  she  smiles  on  all, 

Her  gentle  temper  pities  all  distress; 
On  every  hill,  each  vale,  the  sun-beams  fall, 

Each  herb,  and  flower,  each  tree,  and  shrub  they 
bless. 

Alike  all  nature  grateful  owns  the  boon. 

The  universal  ray  to  all  is  free  ; 
Like  fond  Endymion  should  I  hope  the  moon, 

Because  among  the  rest  she  shines  on  me  ? 

Hope,  vain  presumer,  keep,  oh  keep  away: 
Ev'n  if  my  woe  her  gentle  bosom  move, 

Pity  some  look  of  kindness  may  display; 
But  each  soft  glance  is  not  a  look  of  love. 
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Yet,  heav'nly  visitant,  thou  dost  not  quit 

Those  bovvVs  vvliere  angels  sweet  division  sing, 

Nor  deignest  thou  on  mortal  shrine  to  sit. 
Alone,  for  round  thee  ever  on  the  wing, 

Glad  choirs  of  love,  attend,  and  hov'ring  wait 
Thy  mild  command ;  of  these  thy  blooming  train 

Oh  bid  some  sylph  in  morning  dreams  relate, 
Ere  yet  my  love  awake,  my  secret  pain. 


ELEGY  XXVI. 


BY 

ROBERT  LLOYD,  M.  A. 


A  MONTH  hath  roU'd  its  lazy  hours  away, 

Since  Deha's  presence  bless'd  her  longing  swain  ; 

How  could  he  brook  the  sluggish  Time's  delay, 
What  charm  could  soften  such  an  age  of  pain  ? 

One  fond  refleilftion  still  his  bosom  chear'd, 
And  sooth'd  the  torments  of  a  lover's  care, 

'Twas  that  for  Delia's  self  the  bower  he  rear'd, 
And  fancy  plac'd  the  nymph  already  there. 

O  come,  dear  maid,  and,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

Such  as  lights  up  my  lovely  fair-one's  face, 
Survey  the  produft  of  thy  shepherd's  toil, 
Nor  rob  the  villa  of  the  villa's  grace. 

Whate'er  improvements  strike  thy  curious  sight. 
Thy  taste  hath  form'd — let  me  not  call  it  mine, 

Since,  when  I  muse  on  thee,  and  feed  delight, 
I  form  no  thought  that  is  not  wholly  thine. 
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Th'  apartments  destin'd  for  ray  charmer's  use, 
(For  love  in  trifles  is  conspicuous  sliown) 

Can  scarce  an  obje6l  to  tiiy  view  produce, 
But  bears  the  dear  resemblance  of  thine  own. 

And  trust  me,  love,  I  could  almost  believe 
This  little  spot  the  mansion  of  my  fair  ; 

But  that  awak'd  from  fancy's  dreams,  I  grieve 
To  find  its  proper  owner  is  not  there. 

Oh !  1  could  doat  upon  the  rural  scene. 

Its  prospecl  over  hill  and  champaign  wide, 

But  that  it  marks  the  tedious  way  between, 
That  parts  thy  Damon  from  his  promised  bride. 

The  gardens  now  put  forth  their  blossoms  sweet. 
In  Nature's  flowery  mantle  gaily  drest. 

The  close-trimm'd  hedge,  and  circling  border  neat, 
All  ask  my  Delia  for  their  dearest  guest. 

The  lily  pale,  the  purple  blushing  rose. 

In  this  fair  spot  their  mingled  beauties  join  ; 

The  woodbine  here  its  curling  tendrils  throws, 
In  wreaths  fantastic,  round  the  mantling  vine. 

The  branching  arbor  here,  for  lovers  made. 
For  dalliance  meet,  or  song,  or  amorous  tale. 

Shall  oft  prote6t  us  with  its  cooling  shade, 
When  sultry  Phoebus  burns  the  lowly  vale. 
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'Tis  all  another  paradise  around; 

And,  trust  me,  so  it  would  appear  to  me. 
Like  the  first  man  were  I  not  lonely  found, 

And  but  half  blest,  my  Delia,  wanting  thee. 

For  two,  but  two,  I've  form'd  a  lovely  walk. 
And  I  have  call'd  it  by  my  fair-one's  name  ; 

Here,  blest  with  thee,  t'  enjoy  thy  pleasing  talk, 
While  fools  and  madmen  bow  the  knee  to  fame. 

The  rustic  path  already  have  I  try'd, 

Oft  at  the  sinking  of  the  setting  day ; 
And  while,  my  love,  I  thought  thee  by  my  side, 

With  careful  steps  have  worn  its  edge  away. 

With  thee  I'  ve  held  discourse,  how  passing  sweet  I 
While  fancy  brought  thee  to  my  raptur'd  dream ; 

With  thee  have  prattled  in  my  lone  retreat, 

And  talk'd  down  suns  on  love's  delicious  theme. 

Oft,  as  I  wander  through  the  rustic  crowd, 
Musing  with  downcast  look,  and  folded  arms, 

They  stare  with  wonder  when  I  rave  aloud. 
And  dwell  with  rapture  on  thy  artless  charms. 

They  call  me  mad,  and  oft  with  finger  rude, 
Point  at  me  leering,  as  I  heedless  pass; 

Yet  Colin  knows  the  cause,  for  love  is  shrewd. 
And  the  young  shepherd  courts  the  farmer's  lass. 
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Among  the  fruits  that  grace  this  little  seat. 
And  all  around  their  clustering  foliage  spread, 

Here  mayst  thou  cull  the  peach,  ornedtarine  sweet. 
And  pluck  the  strawberry  from  its  native  bed. 

And  all  along  the  river's  verdant  side, 

I'  ve  planted  elms,  which  rise  in  even  row, 

And  fling  their  lofty  branches  far  and  wide, 
Which  float  reflected  in  the  lake  below. 

Since  Tve  been  absent  from  my  lovely  fair, 
Imagination  forms  a  tliousand  schemes  ; 

For  O!  my  Delia,  thou  art  all  my  care, 
And  all  with  me  is  love  and  golden  dreams. 

O  flattering  promise  of  secure  delight ! 

When  will  the  lazy-pacing  hours  be  o'er. 
That  I  may  fly  with  rapture  to  thy  sight. 

And  we  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more  ? 


ELEGY  XXVII. 


THE  WISH. 

TO 

URANIA. 

BY  THOMAS  BLACKLOCK,  D.  D, 


Let  others  travel,  with  incessant  pain, 
The  wealth  of  earth  and  ocean  to  secure  ; 

Then  with  fond  hopes  caress  the  precious  bane; 
In  grandeur  abjecl,  and  in  affluence  poor. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  in  Fancy's  timid  eyes. 

Wild  waves  shall  roll,  and  conflagrations  spread  ; 

While  bright  in  arms,  and  of  gigantic  size, 

The  fear-form'd  robber  haunts  the  thorny  bed. 

Let  me,  in  dreadless  poverty  retir'd, 
The  real  joys  of  life,  unenvied,  share: 

Favour'd  by  Love,  and  by  the  Muse  inspir'd, 
I'll  yield  to  wealth  its  jealousy  and  care. 
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On  rising  ground,  the  prospe6l  to  command, 

Unting'd  with  smoke,  where  vernal  breezes  blow, 

In  rural  neatness  let  my  cottage  stand; 
Here  wave  a  wood,  and  there  a  river  flow. 

Oft  from  the  neighbouring  hills  and  pastures  round, 
Let  sheep  with  tender  bleat  salute  my  ear; 

Nor  fox  insidious  haunt  the  guiltless  ground. 
Nor  man  pursue  the  trade  of  murder  near: 

Far  hence,  kind  heaven!  expel  the  savage  train, 
Inur'd  to  blood,  and  eager  to  destroy; 

Who  pointed  steel  with  recent  slaughter  stain, 
And  place  in  groans  and  death  their  cruel  joy. 

Ye  Powers  of  social  life  and  tender  song ! 

To  you  devoted  shall  my  fields  remain ; 
Here  undisturb'd  the  peaceful  day  prolong, 

Nor  own  a  smart  but  Love's  delightful  pain. 

For  you,  my  trees  shall  wave  their  leafy  shade ; 

For  you,  my  gardens  tinge  the  lenient  air; 
For  you,  be  Autumn's  blushing  gifts  display'd, 

And  all  that  Nature  yields  of  sweet  or  fair. 

But,  O  !  if  plaints  which  love  and  grief  inspire. 
In  heavenly  breasts  could  e'er  compassion  find. 

Grant  me,  ah !  grant  ray  heart's  supreme  desire, 
And  teach  my  dear  Urania  to  be  kind. 
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For  her,  black  Sadness  clouds  my  brightest  day; 

For  her,  in  tears  the  midnight  vigils  roll : 
For  her,  cold  horrors  melt  my  powers  away, 

And  chill  the  living  vigor  of  my  soul. 

Beneath  her  scorn  each  youthful  ardor  dies, 
Its  joys,  its  wishes,  and  its  hopes,  expire! 

In  vain  the  fields  of  Science  tempt  my  eyes  : 
In  vain  for  me  the  Muses  string  the  lyre. 

0 1  let  her  oft  my  humble  dwelling  grace, 
Humble  no  more,  if  there  slie  deign  to  shine  ; 

For  heaven,  unlimited  by  time  or  place. 

Still  waits  on  god-like  worth  and  charms  divine. 

Amid  the  cooling  fragrance  of  the  morn, 

How  sweet  with  her  through  lonely  fields  to  stray  I 

Her  charms  the  loveliest  landskip  shall  adorn, 
And  add  new  glories  to  the  rising  day. 

With  her,  all  Nature  shines  in  heightened  bloom ; 

The  silver  stream  in  sweeter  music  flows; 
Odors  more  rich  the  fanning  gales  perfume; 

And  deeper  tindtures  paint  the  spreading  rose. 

With  her,  the  shades  of  night  their  horrors  lose, 
Its  deepest  silence  charms  if  she  be  by; 

Her  voice  the  music  of  the  dawn  renews. 
Its  lambent  radiance  sparkles  in  her  eye. 
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How  sweet,  with  her,  in  Wisdom's  calm  recess, 
To  brighten  soft  desire  with  wit  refin'd ! 

Kind  Nature's  laws  with  sacred  Ashley  trace, 
And  view  the  fairest  features  of  the  mind  ! 

Or  borne  on  Milton's  flight,  as  heaven  sublime, 
View  its  full  blaze  in  open  prospect  glow ; 

Bless  the  first  pair  in  Eden's  happy  clime. 
Or  drop  the  human  tear  for  endless  woe. 

And  when,  in  virtue,  and  in  peace  grown  old, 
No  arts  the  languid  lamp  of  life  restore: 

Her  let  me  grasp  with  hands  convuls'd  and  cold, 
Till  every  nerve  relax'd  can  hold  no  more. 

Long,  long  on  her  my  dying  eyes  suspend. 
Till  the  last  beam  shall  vibrate  on  my  sight ; 

Then  soar  where  only  greater  joys  attend, 
And  bear  her  image  to  eternal  light. 

Fond  man,  ah !  whither  would  thy  fancy  rove  ? 

'Tis  thine  to  languish  in  unpitied  smart ; 
'Tis  thine,  alas  1  eternal  scorn  to  prove. 

Nor  feel  one  gleam  of  comfort  warm  thy  heart. 

But,  if  my  fair  this  cruel  law  impose, 
Pleas'd,  to  her  will  I  all  my  soul  resign ; 

To  walk  beneath  the  burden  of  my  woes. 
Or  sink  in  death,  nor  at  my  fate  repine. 
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Yet  when,  with  woes  unmingled  and  sincere, 
To  Earth's  cold  womb  in  silence  I  descend: 

Let  her,  to  grace  my  obsequies,  appear, 

And  with  the  weeping  throng  her  sorrows  blend. 

Ah !   no,  be  all  her  hours  with  pleasure  crown'd. 
And  all  her  soul  from  every  anguish  free  : 

Should  my  sad  fate  that  gentle  bosom  wound, 
The  joys  of  heaven  would  be  no  joys  to  me. 


ELEGY  XXVIII. 


CONJUGAL  LOVE. 


BY  TEE  REV.  S.  HENLEY, 


But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 

Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 

Thomson. 


If  aught  of  genuine  bliss  hath  e'er  been  giv'n, 
To  those  that  dwell  so  far  beneath  the  skies, 

That  bliss  which  constitutes  on  earth  an  heav'n, 
Can  only  from  the  purest  passion  rise. 

Say,  do  not  storms  uproot  the  lofty  oak, 
That  crowns  with  majesty  the  mountain's  brow; 

While  lowly  shrubs  escape  the  thunder's  stroke, 
And  wave  their  verdure  in  the  vale  below  ? 

Say,  does  that  soil  whose  bosom  gold  contains, 
From  its  rich  lap  in  more  profusion  throw, 

Or,  sweeter  flow'rsthan  scent  unpillag'd  plains. 
Where  baneful  gold  hath  ne'er  been  taught  to  glow  \ 

Say,  does  that  haughty  bird,  whose  gaudy  train 
Attra6ts  the  full  gaze  of  the  splendid  day, 

Pour  from  the  heart  so  soothing,  sweet  a  strain, 
As  modest  Philomela's  melting  lay  ? 
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Ambition,  av'rice,  and  the  pomp  of  pride, 
Seductive,  oft  may  lure  unheedful  eyes, 

But  ne'er  will  tempt  my  devious  steps  aside; 
These,  who  pursue  will  ne'er  obtain  the  prize. 

Remote  from  envy,  far  from  madding  strife, 
I  nothing  want,  of  competence  possess'd ; 

Amid  the  scenes  of  mild  domestic  life, 
I'll  seek,  by  blessing  others,  to  be  blest. 

Mine  be  the  first,  the  most  endearing  care, 

That  nought  may  e'er  disturb  my  Delia's  joy; 

Whate'er  could  cause  to  her  the  lightest  fear. 
Would,  instant,  all  my  happiness  destroy. 

For  her  I'd  wake,  soon  as  the  gleam  of  morn, 
And,  blithsome,  at  the  heavy  plough  would  toil ; 

Anticipating,  e'er  my  wish'd  return. 

The  ready  welcome  of  a  heart-felt  smile. 

When  harvest  o'er  my  field  its  produce  spreads, 
And  vying  reapers  bend  in  adverse  rows ; 

With  pleasure  she  the  yellow  landscape  treads. 
And  wipes  the  sweat  of  labor  from  their  brows. 

Should  sickness  e'er  molest  my  menial  train. 
With  lenient  hand  she'd  ev'ry  grief  asswage; 

Her  sympathy  would  draw  the  sting  of  pain, 
Revive  the  young,  and  charm  e'en  wayward  age. 
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Should  some  kind  friend  enter  my  humble  shed, 
With  studious  ease  she'd  grace  the  frugal  board; 

Before  her  guest  our  rural  treasures  spread, 
Nor  boast  a  treat  but  what  our  fields  afford. 

Should  some  bewilder'd  trav'ller  as  he  strays, 
For  shelter  seek  beneath  our  lonely  roof, 

She  makes  for  him  the  cheerful  hearth  to  blaze; 
Of  hospitality  the  readiest  proof! 

The  warmest  raptures  of  the  bridal  bed, 

When  first  entrans'd  we  seal'd  our  mutual  vow, 

With  less  delight  the  thrilling  breast  o'erspread, 
Than  the  fond  bliss  we  both  experience  now. 

Ah,  speak,  my  Delia,  thy  overflowing  heart, 
When  cradled  in  thine  arm  the  tender  boy 

P'irst,  with  a  filial  smile  begins  t*  impart 
He  knows  his  mother,  source  of  all  his  joy. 

Or,  when  around  my  knees  the  infant  band, 
In  clamb'ring  contest  seek  the  envi'd  kiss  ; 

When  struggling  each  extends  the  eager  hand, 
To  plead  his  claim,  and  all  obtain  the  bliss : 

While  we  in  fond  contention,  strive  to  trace. 

In  which,  each  parent's  semblance  most  prevails; 

Their  father's  vigor  and  thy  winning  grace, 
In  varied  mixture  o'er  each  feature  steals. 
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Oft  when  their  falt'ring  tongue  but  ill  can  tell 
The  little  fancies  in  their  brain  that  rise. 

With  pleas'd  attention  thou  explor'stthem  well, 
And  read'st  their  meaning,  in  their  speaking  eyes. 

"  Delightful  task!   the  tender  thought  to  rear, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot;** 

To  prune  each  impulse  that  a  vice  might  bear. 
Or  tend  vvith  fost'ring  hand  tlie  rip'ning  fruit ! 

When  tott'ring  lambkins,  from  the  searching  air. 

Unable  yet  the  fresh  world  to  sustain, 
Require  the  shed  ;    be  theirs  the  trembling  care, 

Nor  will  they  let  the  suff'rers  bleat  in  vain. 

When  timid  red-breasts,  pinch'd  by  taming  cold. 
Visit  our  friendly  cot  in  search  of  food, 

Be  their's  the  joy  to  make  the  strangers  bold, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Thus,  with  their  op'ning  minds  our  pleasures  spread. 
While  they  in  all  that's  just  and  gen'rous  thrive; 

Till  autumn's  mellowing  hue  our  days  o'ershade. 
Then  in  our  scyons,  we'll  again  revive. 

Fond  mem'ry  then  will  make  us  feel  anew. 

Those  happy  hours  when  you  first  touch'd  my  heart ; 

Recall  each  soft  endearment  to  our  view, 

When  you,  who  wounded,  smiling,  eas'd  the  smart. 
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Tlien,  in  my  boys,  some  lovely  maid  I'll  woo, 
Whose  virtues  and  whose  form  resemble  thine; 

While,  in  your  girls,  shall  pay  his  court  to  you. 
Some  honest  youth,  whose  bosom  throbs  like  mine. 

And  when,  at  last,  draws  on  the  gloom  of  death. 
We'll  thank  our  God  for  all  his  blessings  giv'nj 

To  gentle  slumber  yield  our  easy  breath. 

And,  both  transported  wake  to  bliss  in  heav'n. 


ELEGY  XXIX. 


IL  LATTE, 


BY  EDWARD  JERNINGHAMy  ES^ 


Incipe,  pane  puer,  risii  cogn''Scere  matreir. 


IE  fair,  for  whom  the  hands  of  Hymen  weave 
The  nuptial  wreath  to  deck  your  virgin  brow, 

While  pleasing  pains  the  conscious  bosom  heave. 
And  on  the  kindling  cheek  the  blushes  glow  : 

Whose  spotless  soul  contains  the  better  dow'r, 
Whose  life  unstain'd  full  many  virtues  vouch, 

For  whom  now  Venus  frames  the  fragrant  bow'r, 
And  scatters  roses  o'er  the  destin'd  couch  : 

To  you  I  sing. — Ah  !  ere  the  raptur'd  youth 
With  trembling  hand  removes  the  jealous  veil, 

Where,  long  regardless  of  the  vows  of  truth. 
Unsocial  coyness  stamp'd  th'  ungrateful  seal ; 

Allow  the  poet  round  your  flowing  liair, 

Cull'd  from  an  humble  vale,  a  wreath  to  twinc^ 

To  Beauty's  altar  with  the  loves  repair, 

And  wake  the  lute  beside  that  liring  shrine  ; 
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Tliat  sacred  shrine!  where  female  virtue  glows, 
To  which  retreat  the  warm  affections  fly  ; 

Where  Love  is  born,  where  strong  attachment  grows, 
Where  frames  pure  Constancy  the  faithful  tye. 

That  shrine  !  where  Nature  with  presaging  aim,. 

What  time  her  friendly  aid  Lucina  brings, 
The  snowy  ne6lar  pours,  delightful  stream  ! 

Where  flutt'ring  Cupids  dip  their  purple  wings  : 

For  you  who  bear  a  Mother's  sacred  name. 
Whose  cradled  offspring,  in  lamenting  strain, 

With  artless  eloquence  asserts  his  claim, 
The  boon  of  Nature,  but  asserts  in  vain  : 

Say  why,  illustrious  daughters  of  the  Great, 
Lives  not  the  nursling  at  your  tender  breast  ? 

By  you  prote6led  in  his  frail  estate  ? 
By  you  attended,  and  by  you  caress'd  ? 

To  venal  hands,  alas !  can  you  resign 

The  Parent's  task,  the  Mother's  pleasing  care  ? 

To  venal  hands  the  smiling  babe  consign  ? 

While  Hymen  starts,  and  Nature  drops  a  tear. 

When  'mid  the  polish'd  circle  ye  rejoice. 
Or  roving  join  fantastic  Pleasure's  train. 

Unheard  perchance  the  nursling  lifts  his  voice. 
His  tears  unnotic'd,  and  unsooth'd  his  pain. 
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Ah  !  what  avails  the  coral  crown'd  with  gold  ? 

In  heedless  infancy  the  title  vain  ? 
The  colors  gay  the  piirfled  scarfs  unfold  ? 

The  splendid  nurs'ry,  and  th'  attendant  train  ? 

Far  better  hadst  thou  first  beheld  the  light 
Beneath  the  rafter  of  some  roof  obscure  ;"i 

There  in  a  Mother's  eye  to  read  delight, 
And  in  her  cradling  arm  repose  secure. 

Nor  wonder,  should  Hygeia,  blissful  Queen  ! 

Her  wonted  salutary  gifts  recall, 
While  haggard  Pain  applies  his  dagger  keen. 

And  o'er  the  cradle  Death  unfolds  his  pall. 

The  flow'ret  ravish'd  from  its  native  air. 

And  bid  to  flourish  in  a  foreign  vale. 
Does  it  not  oft  elude  the  planter's  care. 

And  breathe  its  dying  odors  on  the  gale  ? 

For  you,  ye  plighted  fair,  when  Hymen  crowns 
With  tender  offspring  your  unshaken  love, 

Behold  them  not  with  Rigor's  chilling  frowns. 
Nor  from  your  sight  unfeelingly  remove. 

Unsway'd  by  Fashion's  dull  unseemly  jest, 
Still  to  the  bosom  let  your  infant  cling. 

There  banquet  oft,  an  ever-welcome  guest, 
Unblam'd  inebriate  at  that  healthful  spring. 
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With  fond  solicitude  each  pain  assuage, 
Explain  the  look,  awake  the  ready  smile; 

Unfeign'd  attachment  so  shall  you  engage, 
To  crown  with  gratitude  maternal  toil : 

So  shall  your  daughters,  in  Affli(!;tion's  day, 

When  o'er  your  form  the  gloom  of  age  shall  spread, 

With  lenient  converse  chase  the  hours  away, 

And  smooth  with  Duty's  hand  the  widow 'd  bed  : 

Approach,  compassionate,  the  voice  of  Grief, 
And  whisper  patience  to  the  closing  ear; 

From  Comfort's  chalice  minister  relief. 
And  in  the  potion  drop  a  filial  tear. 

So  shall  your  sons,  when  beauty's  charms  are  fled, 
When  fades  the  languid  lustre  in  your  eye  ; 

When  Flattery  shuns  her  Hybla-drops  to  shed, 
The  want  of  beauty,  and  of  praise,  supply  : 

E'en  from  the  wreath  that  decks  the  warrior's  brow. 
Some  chosen  leaves  yourpeaceful  walks  shall  strew  : 

And  e'en  the  flow'rs  on  classic  ground  that  blow, 
Shall  all  unfold  their  choicest  sweets  for  you. 

When  to  th'  embattled  host  the  trumpet  blows, 
While  at  the  call  fair  Albion's  gallant  train 

Dare  to  the  field  their  triple-number'd  foes. 
And  chase  them  speeding  o'er  the  martial  plain : 
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The  mother  kindles  at  the  glorious  thought, 
And  to  her  son's  renown  adjoins  her  name  ; 

For  at  the  nurt'ring breast  the  Hero  caught 
The  love  of  Virtue,  and  the  love  of  t'ame. 

Or  in  the  senate,  when  Britannia's  cause 

With  gen'rous  themes  inspires  the  glowing  mind. 

While  list'ning  Freedom  grateful  looks  applause, 
Pale  Slav'ry  drops  her  chain,  and  sculks  behind : 

With  conscious  joy  the  tender  parent  fraught. 
Still  to  her  son's  renown  adjoins  her  name; 

For  at  the  nurt'ring  breast  the  P^fm^ caught 
The  love  of  Virtue,  and  the  love  of  Fame  : 

Yet  then,  ascending  still  with  bolder  view, 

Should  the  blest  youth  to  heav'nly  gifts  aspire, 

While  with  keen  eye  he  pierces  nature  through, 
The  flame  of  Genius  sets  his  soul  on  fire  : 

The  Mother  yields  to  Glory's  soaring  thought, 
And  darts  of  thrilling  transport  touch  her  frame; 

For  at  the  nurt'ring  breast  the  Pcet  caught 
The  love  of  Virtue,  and  the  love  of  Fame, 


ELEGY  XXX. 


DELIA. 


BT  MRS.  BARBAULD, 


———tecum  ut  longae  sociarem  gaudia  vltae, 

Inque  tuo  caderet  nostra  senefta  sinu.  Tibul. 


Yes,  Delia  loves  !  My  fondest  vows  are  blest ; 

Farewell  the  memory  of  her  past  disdain; 
One  kind  relenting  glance  has  heal'd  my  breast. 

And  balanc'd  in  a  moment  years  of  pain. 

O'er  her  soft  cheek  consenting  blushes  move, 
And  with  kind  stealth  her  secret  soul  betray; 

Blushes,  which  usher  m  the  morn  of  love. 
Sure  as  the  red*ning  east  foretels  the  day. 

Her  tender  smiles  shall  pay  me  with  delight 
For  many  a  bitter  pang  of  jealous  fear; 

For  many  an  anxious  day,  and  sleepless  night. 
For  many  a  stifled  sigh,  and  silent  tear. 

Delia  shall  come,  and  bless  my  lone  retreat; 

She  does  not  scorn  the  shepherd's  lowly  life  ; 
She  will  not  blush  to  leave  the  splendid  seat. 

And  own  the  title  of  a  poor  man's  wife. 
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The  simple  knot  shall  bind  her  gather'd  hair, 
The  russet  garment  clasp  her  lovely  breast : 

Delia  shall  mix  amongst  the  rural  fair, 

By  charms  alone  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 

And  meek  Simplicity,  neglected  maid, 
Shall  bid  my  fair  in  native  graces  shine  : 

She,  only  she,  shall  lend  her  modest  aid. 

Chaste,  sober  priestess,  at  sweet  beauty's  shrine ! 

How  sweet  to  muse  by  murmuring  springs  reclin'd  ; 

Or  loitering  careless  in  the  shady  grove. 
Indulge  the  gentlest  feelings  of  the  mind. 

And  pity  those  who  live  to  aught  but  love  ! 

"When  Delia's  hand  unlocks  her  shining  hair, 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  spreads  the  flowing  gold. 

Base  were  the  man  who  one  bright  tress  would  spare 
For  all  the  ore  of  India's  coarser  mold. 

By  her  dear  side  with  what  content  I'd  toil, 

Patient  of  any  labor  in  her  sight ; 
Guide  the  slow  plough,  or  turn  the  stubborn  soil, 

Till  the  last,  lingering  beam  of  doubtful  light. 

But  softer  tasks  divide  my  Delia's  hours  ; 

To  watch  the  firstlings  at  their  harmless  play  ; 
With  welcome  shade  to  screen  the  languid  flowers, 

That  sicken  in  the  summer's  parching  ray. 
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Oft  will  she  stoop  amidst  her  evening- walk, 
With  tender  hand  each  bruised  plant  to  rear; 

To  bind  the  drooping  lily's  broken  stalk, 
And  nurse  the  blossoms  of  the  infant  year. 

When  beating  rains  forbid  our  feet  to  roam. 
We'll  shelter'd  sit,  and  turn  the  storied  page  : 

There  see  what  passions  shake  the  lofty  dome 
With  mad  ambition  or  ungovern'd  rage  : 

What  headlong  ruin  oft  involves  the  great ; 

What  conscious  terrors  guilty  bosoms  prove; 
What  strange  and  sudden  turns  of  adverse  fate 

Tear  the  sad  virgin  from  her  plighted  love. 

Delia  shall  read,  and  drop  a  gentle  tear  ; 

Then  cast  her  eyes  around  the  low-roof'd  cot. 
And  own  the  fates  have  dealt  more  kindly  here, 

That  bless'd  with  only  love  our  little  lot. 

For  love  has  sworn  (I  heard  the  awful  vow) 
The  wav'ring  heart  shall  never  be  his  care, 

That  stoops  at  any  baser  shrine  to  bow  ; 

And  what  he  cannot  rule,  he  scorns  to  share. 

My  heart  in  Delia  is  so  fully  blest. 
It  has  no  room  to  lodge  another  joy  ; 

My  peace  all  leans  upon  that  gentle  breast. 
And  only  there  misfortune  can  annoy. 
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Our  silent  hours  shall  steal  unmark'd  away 
In  one  long  tender  calm  of  rural  peace  ; 

And  measure  many  a  fair  unblemish'd  day 
Of  cheerful  leisure  and  poetic  ease. 

The  proud  unfeeling  world  their  lot  shall  scorn 
Who  'midst  inglorious  shades  can  poorly  dwell : 

Yet  if  some  youth,  for  gentler  passions  born. 
Shall  chance  to  wander  near  our  lowly  cell, 

His  feeling  breast  with  purer  flame  shall  glow ; 

And  leaving  pomp,  and  state,  and  cares  behind, 
Shall  own  the  world  has  little  to  bestow 

Where  two  fond  hearts  in  equal  love  are  join'd. 
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CYNTHIA. 


BY  THE   RIGHT   REV. 

THOMAS  PERCr,  D.  D, 

[Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.] 


— — — Libeat  tibi  Cynthia  mecum 

Roscida  muscosis  antra  tenere  jugis.  Propert. 


3eneath  an  aged  oak's  embow'ring  shade, 

Whose  spreading  arms  with  gray  moss  fringed  were, 

Around  whose  trunk  the  clasping  ivy  stray 'd; 
A  love-lorn  youth  oft  pensive  would  repair. 

Fast  by,  a  Naiade  taught  her  stream  to  glide, 

Which  through  the  dale  a  winding  channel  wore : 

The  silver  willow  deck'd  its  verdant  side. 

The  whisp'ring  sedges  wav'd  along  the  shore. 

Here  oft,  when  Morn  peep'd  o'er  the  dusky  hillj 
Here  oft,  when  Eve  bedew'd  the  misty  vale  ; 

Careless  he  laid  him  all  beside  the  rill, 

And  pour'd  in  strainsr  like  these  hisart]e>&  talc 
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Ah  !  would  he  say — and  then  a  sigh  would  heave  : 
Ah,  Cynthia !   sweeter  than  the  breath  of  morn. 

Soft  as  the  gentle  breath  that  fans  at  eve, 
Of  thee  bereft,  how  shall  I  live  forlorn  ? 

Ah  !  what  avails  this  sweetly  solemn  bow'r, 

That  silent  stream  where  dimpling  eddies  play  ; 

Yon  thymy  bank  bedeck'd  with  many  a  flow'r, 
Where  maple-tufts  exclude  the  beam  of  day  > 

Robb'd  of  my  love,  for  how  can  these  delight. 

Though  lavish  Spring  her  smiles  around  has  cast  I 

Despair,  alas  !  that  whelms  the  soul  in  night. 
Dims  the  sad  eye  and  deadens  every  taste. 

As  droops  the  lily  at  the  blighting  gale  ; 

Or  crimson-spotted  cowslip  of  the  mead. 
Whose  tender  stalk  (alas !  their  stalk  so  frail) 

Some  hasty  foot  hath  bruis'd  with  heedless  tread : 

As  droops  the  woodbine,  when  some  village  hind 
Hath  feird  the  sappling  elm  it  fondly  bound  ; 

No  more  it  gadding  dances  in  the  wind, 

But  trails  its  fading  beauties  on  the  ground  : 

So  droops  my  soul,  dear  maid,  downcast,  and  sad, 
For  ever !  ah  !  for  ever  torn  from  thee  ; 

Bereft  of  each  sweet  hope,  which  once  it  had, 
VVhen  love,  when  treacherous  love  first  smil'don  me. 
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Return,  blest  days,  return,  ye  laughing  hours, 
Which  led  me  up  the  roseat  steep  of  youth  ; 

Which  strew 'd  my  simple  path  with  vernal  flowVs, 
And  bade  me  court  chaste  Science  and  fair  Truth. 

Ye  know,  the  curling  breeze,  or  gilded  fly 
That  idly  wantons  in  the  noon -tide  air. 

Was  not  so  free,  was  not  so  gay  as  I, 

For  ah  I  I  knew  not  then  or  love,  or  care. 

Witness,  ye  winged  daughters  of  the  year, 
If  e'er  a  sigh  had  learnt  to  heave  my  breast! 

If  e'er  my  cheek  was  conscious  of  a  tear, 
'Till  Cynthia  came  and  robb'd  my  soul  of  rest  I 

0  have  you  seen,  bath'd  in  the  morning  dew. 
The  budding  rose  its  infant  bloom  display ; 

When  first  its  virgin  tints  unfold  to  view. 

It  shrinks  and  scarcely  trusts  the  blaze  of  day  ? 

So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet  she  came. 

Youth's  damask  glow  just  dawning  on  her  cheek: 

1  gaz'd,  I  sigh'd,  I  caught  the  tender  flame. 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  droop'd  with  passion,  weak.^ 

Yet  not  unpitied  was  my  pain  the  while; 

For  oft  beside  yon  sweet-briar  in  the  dale, 
With  many  a  blush,  with  many  a  melting  smile, 

She  sate  and  listen'd  to  the  plaintive  tale. 
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Ah  me  !  I  fondly  dreamt  of  pleasures  rare, 

Nor  deem'd  so  sweet  a  face  with  scorn  could  glow  ; 

How  could  you  cruel  then  pronounce  despair, 

Chill  the  warm  hope,  and  plant  the  thorn  of  woe  ? 

What  though  no  treasure  canker  in  my  chest. 
Nor  crowds  of  suppliant  vassals  hail  me  lord  ! 

What  though  my  roof  can  boast  no  princely  guest. 
Nor  surfeits  lurk  beneath  my  frugal  board ! 

Yet  should  Content,  that  shuns  the  gilded  bed, 
With  smiling  Peace,  and  Virtue  there  forgot, [shed, 

And  rose-lip'd  Health,  which  haunts  the  straw-built 
With  cherub  Joy,  frequent  my  little  cot : 

Led  by  chaste  Love,  the  decent  band  should  come, 
O  charmer  woiild'st  thou  deign  my  roof  to  share  ! 

Nor  should  the  Muses  scorn  our  simple  dome, 
Or  knit  in  mystic  dance  the  Graces  fair. 

The  woodland  nymphs,  and  gentle  fays,  at  eve 
Forth  from  the  dripping  cave  and  mossy  dell. 

Should  round  our  hearth  fantastic  measures  weave. 
And  shield  from  mischief  by  their  guardian  spell. 

Come  then,  bright  maid,  and  quit  the  city  tlirong; 

Have  rural  joys  no  charm  to  win  the  soul  ? 
;She  proud,  alas !  derides  my  lowly  song. 

Scorns  the  fond  vow,  and  spurns  the  russet  stole. 
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Then,  Love,  begone,  thy  thriftless  empire  yield, 
In  youthful  toils  I'll  lose  th'  unmanly  pain : 

With  echoing  horns  I'll  rouse  the  jocund  field. 
Urge  the  keen  chace,  and  sweep  along  the  plain. 

Or  all  in  some  lone  moss-grown  towV  sublime, 
With  midnight  lamp  I'll  watch  pale  Cynthia  round. 

Explore  the  choicest  rolls  of  ancient  Time, 

And  heal  with  Wisdom's  balm  my  hapless  wound. 

Or  else  I'll  roam — Ah  no  !  that  sigh  profound 
Tells  me  that  stubborn  love  disdains  to  yield ; 

Nor  flight,  nor  Wisdom's  balm  can  heal  the  wound. 
Nor  pain  forsake  me  in  the  jocund  field. 


v-^i  rnn 


ELEGY  XXXII. 


DAMON  AJSD  SYLVIA. 


Ah  me  !  that  restless  bliss  so  soon  should  flie  ! 

Still  as  I  think  my  yielding  maid  to  gain, 
And  fiatt'ring  hope  says  all  my  joys  are  nigh, 

Officious  jealousy  renews  my  pain. 


Wlien  cold  suspense  and  torturing  despair, 

When    pausing  doubt,     and    anxious    fear's    no 
more. 

Some  idle  falshood  haunts  my  list'ning  ear, 
And  wakes  my  heart  to  all  it  felt  before. 


One  treads  the  mazes  of  the  puzzled  dance 
With  easy  step,  and  unaffedled  air. 

False  rapture  feigns,  or  rolls  a  meaning  glance, 
To  catch  the  open,  easy-hearted  fair. 
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Another  boasts  a  more  substantial  claim, 
For  him  fair  Plenty  fills  her  golden  horn, 

A  thousand  flocks  support  his  haughty  flame, 
A  thousand  acres  crovvn'd  with  waving  corn. 

But  I  nor  tread  the  mazes  of  the  dance 

With  easy  step,  and  unafFe6led  air. 
Nor  rapture  feign,  nor  roll  a  meaning  glance, 

To  catch  the  open,  easy-hearted  fair. 

I  boast  not  Fortune's  more  substantial  claim, 
For  me  nor  Plenty  fills  her  golden  horn. 

Nor  wealthy  flocks  support  my  humble  flame, 
Nor  smiling  acres  crown'd  with  waving  corn. 

Say,  will  thy  gen'rous  heart  for  these  reject 

A  tender  passion,  and  a  soul  sincere  ? 
For  though  with  me  you've  little  to  expefl. 

Believe  me,  Sylvia,  you  have  less  to  fear. 

Come,  let  us  tread  the  flow'ry  paths  of  peace, 
'Xill  Fate  shall  seal  th'  irrevocable  doom  ; 

Then  soar  together  to  yon  realms  of  bliss. 
And  leave  our  mingled  ashes  in  the  tomb. 

Perhaps  some  tender  sympathetic  breast, 
Who  knows  with  Sorrow's  elegance  to  moan, 

May  search  the  charnel  where  our  relics  rest, 
And  grave  our  mem'ry  on  the  faithful  stone. 
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**  Tread  soft,  ye  lovers,  o'er  this  hallovv'd  ground  : 
Here  lies  fond  Damon  by  his  Sylvia's  side  ; 

Their  souls  in  life  by  mutual  love  were  bound, 
Nor  death  the  lasting  union  could  divide." 


ELEGY  XXXIII. 


TO 

DAMON. 


No  longer  hope,  fond  youth,  to  hide  thy  pain, 
No  longer  blush  the  secret  to  impart; 

Too  well  I  know  what  broken  murmurs  mean, 
And  sighs  that  burst,  half  stifled,  from  the  heart. 

Nor  did  I  learn  this  skill  by  Ovid*s  rule, 
The  magic  arts  are  to  thy  friend  unknown  : 

I  never  studied  but  in  Myra's  school, 
And  only  judge  thy  passion  by  my  own. 

Believe  me,  Love  is  jealous  of  his  power; 

Confess  betimes  the  influence  of  the  God, 
The  stubborn  feel  new  torments  every  hour ; 

To  merit  mercy  we  must  kiss  the  rod. 

In  vain,  alas !  you  seek  the  lonely  grove, 

And  in  sad  numbers  to  the  Thames  complain  ; 

The  shade  with  kindred  softness  sooths  thy  love, 
Sad  numbers  sooth,  but  cannot  cure,  thy  pain. 
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When  Phoebus  felt  (as  story  sings)  the  smart, 
By  the  coy  beauties  of  his  Daphne  fir'd, 

Not  Phoebus'  self  could  profit  by  his  art, 
Tho'  all  the  Nine  the  sacred  lay  inspir'd. 

Even  should  the  maid  vouchsafe  to  hear  thy  song, 
No  tender  feelings  will  its  sorrows  raise  ; 

For  verse  hath  mourn'd  imagin'd  woes  so  long, 
She'll  hear  unmov'd,  and,  without  pitying,  praise. 

Nor  yet  proud  maid,  shouldst  thou  refuse  thine  ear. 

Nor  are  the  manners  of  the  poet  rude, 
Nor  pours  he  not  the  sympathetic  tear, 

His  heart  by  anguish,  not  his  own,  subdued. 

When  fairest  names  in  long  oblivion  rot, 
(For  fairest  names  must  yield  to  wasting  time) 

The  poet's  mistress  'scapes  the  common  lot. 
And  blooms  uninjur'd  in  his  living  rhime. 


ELEGY  XXXIV. 


ANSWER 

TO  THE 

FOREGOING. 


"  Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires."  Pope. 


Thou,  whom  long  since  I  niimber'd  for  my  own. 
To  whose  kind  view  in  hfe's  first  happy  days 

Each  young  ambition  of  my  heart  was  known, 
For  fame  my  ardor,  and  my  love  of  ease, 

Say,  wilt  thou  pardon,  that  awhile  I  thought 

(The  thought  how  vain  !)  my  feelings  to  disguise  ? 

Too  well  thou  knew'st,  by  Myra's  lessons  tai-ght, 
The  souTs  soft  language,  and  the  voice  of  eyes  : 

Thou  knew'st — perhaps,  ere  to  myself  'twas  known— 
The  impatient  struggling  of  the  sigh  supprest : 

And  early  saw'st,  instru(51:ed  by  thy  own, 
The  infant  passion  kindling  in  my  breast : 

"  No  longer  then  I'll  seek  to  hide  my  pain, 
No  longer  blush  the  secret  to  impart;" 

The  mask  which  wrong'd  thy  friendship,  I  disdain, 
**  And  boast  the  graceful  weakness  of  my  heart." 
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Nor  shall  the  jealous  God  with  hand  severe 

Afflidl;  his  vassal,  tho'  a  rebel  long ; 
Already  hath  he  breath'dthe  humble  prayer. 

And  pour'd  already  the  repentant  song. 

But,  ah !  in  vain  his  art  the  poet  tries, 
The  power  of  numbers  he  exerts  in  vain  ; 

The  maid  regards  them  with  unconscious  eyes. 
And  hears,  but  will  not  understand,  the  strain  : 

Yet  hath  she  seen — for  nothing  could  conceal — 
The  wild  emotions  of  his  labouring  breast ; 

The  fond  attention,  that  devour'd  her  tale; 

The  hand  that  trembled,  when  her  hand  it  prest ; 

While  his  pleas'd  ear  upon  her  accents  hung, 
Oft  hath  she  mark'd  the  involuntary  sigli. 

Love's  "broken  murmurs"  forming  on  his  tongue. 
And  love's  warm  rapture  starting  to  his  eye  : 

And  she  hath  seen  him  whelm'd  in  bitterest  woe. 
When  her  frown  spoke  some  error  vmforgiven  ; 

And  she  hath  seen  each  kindling  feature  glow. 

When  her  smile  cheer'd  him  with  a  gleam   of 
heaven. 

But,  when  in  verse  he  breathes  his  amorous  care, 
(As  if  she  knew  not  what  to  all  is  known) 

His  arts  she  praises,  but  neglefts  his  prayer. 
Nor  deem  the  poet,  or  the  verse,  her  own. 
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t  '  ' 

Say  then,  O  say  (for,  sure,  thou  know'st  full  well 
Each  tender  thought  with  happiest  skill  to  dress) 

His  heart's  strong  feelings  how  his  tongue  shall  tell  I 
How  speak — what  language  never  can  express! 

Teach  him  those  arts  that  did  thy  suit  commend. 
When  love  first  prompted  Myra  to  be  kind ; 

And,  that  those  arts  may  prosper,  let  thy  friend 
His  love's  soft  advocate  in  Myra  find. 

Then,  while  the  happy  means  thy  lesson  show* 
To  win  the  maid  his  passion  to  approve. 

Then  Myra  shall  recount — for  Myra  knows — 
What  blessings  are  in  store  for  those  that  love  : 

Myra  shall  tell  her,  that  from  love  alone 
Flows  the  pure  spring  of  happiness  sincere  ; 

And  love,  with  power  to  lovers  only  known. 
Doubles  each  joy,  and  lessens  every  care  ; 

And  each  warm  transport  of  her  conscious  heart, 
And  each  fair  hope,  that  doth  her  state  attend. 

With  generous  ardor  Myra  shall  impart, 
And  point  her  own  example  to  her  friend  : 

And  if  her  sense  shall  Damon's  claim  approve, 
And  if  her  candor  deem  his  vow  sincere. 

Her  tongue  shall  speak  the  interest  of  his  love. 
Her  gentle  eloquence  enforce  his  prayer; 
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And  all  that  tenderest  pity  can  suggest, 

And  each  soft  argument  her  thought  can  find, 

Myra  shall  urge — O  be  lier  pleading  blest  !  — 
To  win  her  fair  companion  to  be  kind : 

And  when — for  friendship  must  not  pass  them  o'er — 
She  gives  the  frailties  of  his  youth  to  sight, 

O  may  her  pencil  place — he  asks  no  more — 
Each  little  merit  in  the  fairest  light ! 

Clara,  perchance,  may  learn  to  love  an  heart, 
(Proud  tho'  the  boast,  it  is  an  honest  pride) 
Where  nothing  selfish  everclaim'd  a  part, 
•    Which  owns  no  purpose  it  should  wish  to  hide  ; 

Warm  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  mankind. 
At  others  bliss  where  social  feelings  glow; 

And  where,  when  sorrow  wrings  the  worthy  mind, 
The  tear  is  ready  for  another's  woe  : 

This  praise  the  youth  is  fond  to  call  his  own ; 

No  liigher  worth  he  seeks  his  claim  to  grace  ; 
His  hope  he  builds  upon  his  love  alone, 

And  his  love  stands  on  reason's  solid  base  : 

No  sudden  blaze,  the  meteor  of  a  day, 

Its  transient  splendor  o'er  his  heart  doth  pour  ; 

Kindled  at  virtue's  fire,  the  steady  ray 

Shall  shine  thro'  life,  and  gild  its  latest  hour. 
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If  such  an  heart  can  please,  if  such  a  flame 
With  kindred  ardor  can  inspire  her  breast, 

His  first  ambition  hath  obtain'd  its  aim 

To  Heaven  and  Fortune  he  commits  the  rest. 

But,  if  regardless  of  the  honest  prayer. 

The  maid  unpitying,  on  his  love  should  frown  ; 

If  fate's  worst  shock  the  youth  is  doom'd  to  bear, 
Each  prospeft  darkened,  and  each  hope  o'er  thrown; 

Too  humbly  fearful  of  th'  all-ruling  power 
To  strike  the  blow  that  sets  the  spirit  free, 

Prison'd  in  life,  he'll  wait  the  appointed  hour, 
And,  patient,  bend  him  to  the  hard  decree : 

Yet  ne'er  (however  shifts  the  varying  scene) 
Shall  her  dear  image  from  his  mind  depart; 

Still  fresh'd  the  lov'd  idea  shall  remain. 

Warm  in  each  pulse,  and  woven  with  his  heart : 

Unchang'd  thro'  life,  still  anxious  for  her  peace. 
For  her  to  heaven  his  daily  prayer  shall  rise; 

And,  when  kind  fate  shall  grant  the  wish'd  release. 
His  last  weak  breath  shall  bless  her  as  it  flies  : 

Then,  when  in  earth's  cold  womb  his  limbs  are  laid, 
(For,  sure,  her  servant's  fall  shall  reach  her  ear) 

Clara,  perchance,  will  sigh,  and  grant  his  shade 
The  kind  compassion  of  a  pious  tear  : 
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Yes — she  will  weep — for  gentle  is  her  breast 

Tho'  his  love  pleas'd  not,  she  will  mourn  his  doom  ; 

And,  haply,  when  with  flowers  his  grave  is  drest, 
Her  hand  may  plant  a  myrtle  o'er  his  tomb. 

This  meed,  at  least,  his  service  may  demand  ; 

This — and  'tis  all  he  asks — his  truth  may  claim  : 
No  breathing  marble  o'er  his  dust  shall  stand; 

No  storied  urn  shall  celebrate  his  name  : 

Enough  for  him,  that,  where  his  ashes  lie, 
When  kindred  spirits  shall  at  times  repair. 

The  prosperous  youth  shall  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
The  slighted  virgin  pour  her  sorrows  there  : 

Enough  for  him,  that  pointing  to  his  stone. 
The  sad  old  man  his  story  shall  relate, 

Then  smite  his  breast,  and  wish,  with  many  a  groan, 
No  child  of  his  may  meet  so  hard  a  fate. 


ELEGY  XXXV. 


TWO 

LOFE  ELEGIES. 


'Tis  night,  dead  night;  and  o'er  the  plain 
Darkness  extends  her  ebon  ray, 

While  wide  along  the  gloomy  scene 
Deep  Silence  holds  her  solemn  sway  : 

Throughout  the  earth  no  chearful  beam 

The  melancholic  eye  surveys,^ 
Save  where  the  worm's  fantastic  gleam 

The  'nighted  traveller  betrays  : 

The  savage  race  (so  Heaven  decrees) 
No  longer  through  the  forest  rove ; 

All  nature  rests,  and  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  grove  : 

All  nature  rests;  in  Sleep's  soft  arms 
The  village  swain  forgets  his  care  : 

Sleep  that  the  sting  of  Sorrow  charms, 
And  heals  all  sadness  but  Despair: 
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Despair  alone  her  power  denies, 

And  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  rays, 

To  the  wild  beach  distracted  flies, 

Or  cheerless  through  the  desart  strays  ; 

Or  to  the  church-yard's  horrors  led, 

I 

While  fearful  eclioes  burst  around, 

On  some  cold  stone  he  leans  his  head, 

Or  throws  his  body  on  the  ground. 

To  some  such  drear  and  solemn  scene, 
Some  friendly  power  direct  my  way, 

Where  pale  Misfortune's  haggard  train, 
Sad  luxury  !  delight  to  stray. 

Wrapp'd  in  the  solitary  gloom, 
Retir'd  from  life's  fantastic  crew, 

Resigned  I'll  wait  my  final  doom, 
And  bid  the  busy  world  adieu. 

The  world  has  now  no  joy  for  me, 
Nor  can  life  now  one  pleasure  boast, 

Since  all  my  eyes  desir'd  to  see, 
My  wish,  my  hope,  my  all,  is  lost; 

Since  she,  so  form'd  to  please  and  bless, 

So  wise,  so  innocent,  so  fair. 
Whose  converse  sweet  made  sorrow  less. 

And  brighten'd  all  the  gloom  of  care ; 
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Since  she  is  lost, — Ye  powers  divine, 
What  have  I  done,  or  thought,  or  said, 

O  say,  VN  liat  horrid  a6l  of  mine 

Has  drawn  this  vengeance  on  my  head  ? 

Wliy  should  Heaven  favour  Lycon's  claim? 

Why  are  my  heart's  best  wishes  crost  ? 
What  fairer  deeds  adorn  his  name  ? 

What  nobler  merit  can  he  boast  ? 

What  higher  worth  in  him  was  found 
My  true  heart's  service  to  outweigh  \ 

A  senseless  fop  ! — A  dull  compound 
Of  scarcely  animated  clay  ! 

He  dress'd,  indeed,  he  danc'd  with  ease, 
And  charmM  her  by  repeating  o'er 

Unmeaning  raptures  in  her  praise, 
That  twenty  fools  had  said  before  : 

But  I,  alas  !  who  thought  all  art 

My  passion's  forceVould  meanly  prove. 

Could  only  boast  an  honest  heart, 
And  claim'd  no  merit  but  my  love. 

Have  I  not  sate — Ye  conscious  hours 

Be  witness — while  my  Stella  sung. 
From  morn  to  eve,  with  all  my  powers 

Rapt  in  th'  enchantment  of  her  tongue! 
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Ye  conscious  hours,  that  saw  me  stand 

Entranc'd  in  wonder  and  surprise, 
In  silent  rapture  press  her  hand, 

With  passion  bursting  from  my  eyes, 

Have  I  not  lov'd — O  earth  and  heaven ! 

Where  now  is  all  my  youthful  boast  ? 
The  dear  exchange  I  hop'd  was  given 

For  slighted  fame  and  fortune  lost  I 

Where  now  the  joys  that  once  were  mine  ? 

Where  all  my  hopes  of  future  bliss  ? 
Must  I  those  joys,  these  hopes  resign  ? 

Is  all  her  friendship  come  to  this  ? 

Must  then  each  woman  faithless  prove, 

And  each  fond  lover  be  undone  ? 
Are  vows  no  more  ! — Almighty  Love  ! 

The  sad  resemblance  let  me  shun  ! 

It  will  not  be My  honest  heart 

The  dear  sad  image  still  retains  ; 
And,  spite  of  reason,  spite  of  art. 

The  dreadful  memory  remains. 

Ye  powers  divine,  whose  wond'rous  skill 

Deep  in  the  womb  of  time  can  see, 
Behold,  I  bend  me  to  your  will, 

Nor  dare  arraign  your  high  decree. 
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Let  her  be  blest  with  health,  with  ease, 
With  all  your  bounty  has  in  store; 

Let  sorrow  cloud  my  future  days, 
Be  Stella  blest ! — I  ask  no  more. 

But  lo !  where,  high  in  yonder  East, 
The  star  of  morning  mounts  apace  ! 

Hence  ! — let  me  fly  th'  unwelcome  guest, 
And  bid  the  Muse's  labor  cease. 


VoiWUL ^     M 


ELEGY  THE  SECOND. 


When  young,  life's  journey  I  began, 

The  glittering  prospe6l  charm'd  my  eyes; 

I  saw  along  th'  extended  plan 
Joy  after  joy  successive  rise  : 

And  Fame  her  golden  trumpet  blew ; 

And  Power  display'd  her  gorgeous  charms  ; 
And  wealth  engag'd  my  wandering  view  ; 

And  Pleasure  woo'd  me  to  her  arms  : 

To  each  by  turns  my  vows  I  paid, 

As  Folly  led  me  to  admire  ; 
While  Fancy  magnified  each  shade. 

And  Hope  increas'd  each  fond  desire  : 

But  soon  I  found  'twas  all  a  dream  ; 

And  learn'd  the  fond  pursuit  to  shun. 
Where  few  can  reach  their  purpos'd  aim, 

And  thousands  daily  are  undone  : 
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And  Fame,  I  found,  was  empty  air  ; 

And  Wealth  had  Terror  for  her  guest ; 
And  Pleasure's  path  was  strewn  with  Care  ; 

And  Power  was  vanity  at  best. 

Tir'd  of  the  chace,  I  gave  it  o'er ; 

And,  in  a  far  sequester'd  shade, 
To  Contemplation's  sober  power 

My  youth's  next  services  I  paid. 

There  Health  and  Peace  adorned  the  scene  ; 

And  oft,  indulgent  to  my  prayer. 
With  mirthful  eye  and  frolic  mien. 

The  Muse  would  deign  to  visit  there  : 

There  would  she  oft  delighted  rove 
The  flower-enamel'd  vale  along; 

Or  wander  with  me  through  the  grove, 
And  listen  to  the  woodlark's  song : 

Or,  'mid  the  forest's  awful  gloom. 
While  wild  amazement  fiU'd  my  eyes. 

Recall  past  ages  from  the  tomb. 
And  bid  ideal  worlds  arise. 

Thus  in  the  Muse's  favor  blest. 

One  wish  alone  my  soul  could  frame. 

And  Heaven  bestow'd,  to  crown  the  rest, 
A  friend,  and  Thyrsis  was  his  name. 
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For  manly  constancy  andtrutJi, 

And  worth  unconscious  of  a  stain, 
He  bloom'd  the  flower  of  Britain's  youtli, 

The  boast  and  wonder  of  the  plain. 

Still  with  our  years  our  friendship  grewj 
No  cares  did  then  my  peace  destroy; 

Time  brou^^ht  new  blessings  as  he  flew, 
And  every  hour  was  wing'd  with  joy. 

But  soon  the  blissful  scene  was  lost, 

Soon  did  the  sad  reverse  appear; 
Love  came,  like  an  untimely  frost. 

To  blast  the  promise  of  my  year. 

I  sav.-  young  Daphne's  angel-form, 
(Fool  that  I  was,  I  bless'd  the  smart) 

And,  while  I  gaz'd,  nor  thought  of  harm, 
The  dear  infection  seiz'd  my  lieart. 

She  was — at  least  in  Damon's  eyes — 

Made  up  of  loveliness  and  grace. 
Her  heart  a  stranger  to  disguise, 

Her  mind  as  perfect  as  her  face ; 

To  hear  her  speak,  to  see  her  move, 

(Unhappy  I,  alas!  the  while) 
Her  voice  was  joy,  her  look  was  love. 

And  Heaven  was  open'd  in  her  smile  1 
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She  licard  me  breathe  my  amorous  prayers, 
She  listen'd  to  the  tender  strain, 

She  heard  my  sighs,  she  saw  my  tears, 
And  seem'd  at  length  to  share  my  pain  : 

She  said  she  lov'd — and  I,  poor  youth  ! 

(How  soon,  alas,  can  Hope  persuade  !) 
Thought  all  she  said  no  more  than  truth, 

And  all  my  love  was  well  repaid. 

In  jcys,  unknown  to  courts  or  kings. 
With  her  I  sat  the  live-long  day. 

And  said  and  look'd  such  tender  things. 
As  none  beside  could  look  or  say  ! 

How  soon  can  Fortune  shift  the  scene, 
And  all  our  earthly  bliss  destroy  ? 

Care  hovers  round,  and  Grief's  fell  train 
Still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  Joy. 

My  age's  hope,  my  youth's  best  boast, 
My  soul's  chief  blessing,  and  my  pride. 

In  one  sad  moment  all  were  lost. 

And  Daphne  chang'd,  and  Thyrsis  died. 

O  who,  that  heard  her  vows  ere-while. 
Could  dream  these  vows  were  insincere  ? 

Or  who  could  think,  that  saw  her  smile. 
That  faud  could  find  admittance  there  ? 
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Yet  she  was  false — my  heart  will  break  ! 

Her  frauds,  her  perjuries  were  such — 
Some  other  tongue  than  mine  must  speak — 

I  have  not  power  to  say  how  much ! 

Ye  swains,  hence  warn'd,  avoid  the  bait, 
O  shun  her  paths,  the  traitress  shun  ! 

Her  voice  is  death,  her  smile  is  fate. 
Who  hears,  or  sees  her,  is  undone. 

And,  when  Death's  hand  shall  close  my  eye, 
(For  soon  I  know,  the  day  will  come) 

O  chear  my  spirit  with  a  sigh, 

And  grave  these  lines  upon  my  tomb ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 


Consign'd  to  dust,  beneath  this  stone, 
In  manhood's  prime  is  Damon  laid  ; 

Joyless  he  liv'd,  and  dy*d  unknown 
In  bleak  misfortune's  barren  shade. 

Lov'd  by  the  Muse,  but  lov'd  in  vain — 
'Twas  beauty  drew  his  ruin  on  ; 

He  saw  young  Daphne  on  the  plain  ; 
He  lov'd,  believ'd,and  was  undone. 

His  heart  then  sunk  beneath  the  storm, 
(Sad  meed  of  unexampled  truth) 

And  sorrow,  like  an  envious  worm, 
Devour'd  the  blossom  of  his  youth. 

Beneath  this  stone  the  youth  is  laid — 

O  greet  his  ashes  with  a  tear  ! 
May  Heaven  with  blessings  crown  his  shade. 

And  grant  that  peace  he  wanted  here  ! 
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ON 
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ELEGY  I. 


Page  1.  The  ingenious  and  amiable  Author  of  this 
and  the  subsequent  Elegies,  was  the  son  of  a  Baker  at 
Cambridge,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1714-15,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph.  From  some  or- 
dinary school  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Winchester,  through  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Bromley,  father  of  Lord  Montfort.  At  this  semi- 
nary he  cultivated  his  poetical  talents,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Pope.  He  was 
school-tutor  to  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Ports- 
mouth, and  for  sometime  enjoyed  the  office  of  pre- 
positor,  but  unfortunately  and  unfairly,  lost  his  elec- 
tion. His  father  having  died  before  this  disappoint- 
ment, he,  soon  after,  removed  to  Cambridge ;  and 
being  the  orphan  of  a  baker,  was  admitted  sizar  of 
Clare-Hall,  on  a  scholarship  fouijded  by  Mr.  Pyke, 
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who  had  been  of  that  trade.  The  notice  taken  of 
him  while  at  Winchester  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  own 
amiable  manners,  conspired  to  introduce  him  into  col- 
lege with  eclat,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  most  respeftable  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries in  Cambridge,  which  continued  unbroken  thro' 
life  :  in  this  list  the  names  of  Powell,  Balguy,  and 
Hurd  may  be  given.  The  first,  however,  of  his  pro- 
du(51:ions,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mason,  intitled 
him  a  Poet,  was  his  *'  Epistle  on  the  danger  of  wri- 
ting Verse.'*  His  **  Essay  on  Ridicule"  next  fol- 
lowed, and  shortly  after  his  "  Epistle  on  Nobilityy'* 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  who,  with  the 
late  Charles  Townshend,  was  a  student  at  Clare- 
Hall,  and  both  honored  him  with  their  friendship. 
Though  the  latter,  mixing  in  the  busy  world,  had  his 
attention  withdrawn  from  our  Poet,  yet  in  respedt  to 
his  other  connexions  he  was  not  so  unfortunate  : 
whilst  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Saunderson,  two  clergy- 
men, in  particular  realised  the  regard  they  professed. 
To  the  former  Mr.  Whitehead  addressed  several  of 
his  poems,  and  to  the  latter,  the  elegy  with  the  coin 
of  Aurelius.  After  having  continued  in  college  to 
the  year  1742,  in  a  manner  highly  reputable  to  him- 
self, he  was  elected  fellow,  and  purposed  to  enter  in- 
to orders,  when  fortunately  Commissary  Graves  re- 
commended him  to  the  late  Earl  of  Jersey,  as  tutor  to 
his  son.  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Whitehead  relin- 
quished his  former  plan,  and  having  more  time  than 
official  occupation,  began  to  write  for  the  stage.    His 
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first  prodii6lion  was  the  "  Roman  Fathery"  which 
met  with  considerable  applause.  *'  Crcusa''  followed, 
but  with  less  of  si'ccess,  though  certainly  a  better 
composition.  It  being  now  determined  that  Lord 
Villiers  should  travel,  and  that  Lord  Nuneham,  his 
friend,  should  be  of  the  party,  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
appointed  governor  to  both.  In  treading  on  the  em- 
bers of  classic  remains,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that  the  foot  of  the  Muse  should  be  inconscious  of 
their  glow ;  accordingly  the  **  E/egy  at  Haut-Vil- 
liersy  with  the  others  which  follow,  were  the  result 
of  this  excursion.  Whilst  in  Italy,  the  office  of  se- 
cretary and  re'^ister  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  be- 
coming vacant,  was  procured  for  Mr.  Whitehead  by 
the  intervention  of  Lady  Jersey  ;  and  about  two  years 
after,  on  the  death  of  Gibber,  the  laureat  followed 
without  solicitation.  Returning  to  England,  Mr. 
Whitehead  had  so  well  satisfied  by  his  condudl  the 
parents  of  his  pupils,  that  he  was  solicited  to  live  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Jersey,  and  to  consider  Lord  Har- 
court's,  as  even  his  home.  With  the  form.er  he  took 
up  his  abode,  and  continued  in  liis  house  for  fourteen 
years  together.  In  this  recess  his  "  School  for 
Lovers"  was  written,  and  brought  on  the  stage  in  the 
year  1762.  In  the  same  year  was  produced  also  his 
"  Charge  to  the  Poets^'*  which  drew  on  him  the 
resentment  of  Churchill  in  his  "  Rosciad.'^  About 
this  period,  he  amused  himself  with  sketching  out  a 
farce,  which  being  intended  to  exhibit  Mrs.  Clive  in 
a  new  point  of  view,  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1770, 
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under  the  title  of  the  "  Trip  to  Scotland.'*  This 
production,  Mr.  Mason  declares,  tlie  only  thing  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
*'  pctites  pieces^'  of  Marivaux.  Besides  "  Variety y'' 
the  *^  Goat's  Beard''  and  some  other  little  poems, 
Mr.  Whitehead  revived  his  theatric  ideas,  and  it 
appears  from  his  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Mason,  that  a  com- 
pleat  tragedy,  with  other  dramatic  remains  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends. — *'  Here  concluding  his  lite- 
rary history,"  says  his  elegant  Biographer,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  add  respecting  his  life,  except  what  relates 
to  its  final  close,  at  his  lodgings  in  Charles-Street, 
Grosvenor- Square,  April  14,  1785,  which  happily 
for  himself,  as  it  must  be  for  all  who  pass  through 
this  world  in  the  same  blameless  manner,  with  the 
same  confidence  in  their  God,  and  belief  in  his  re- 
vealed will,  so  to  die,"  was  sudden,  and  without  a 
groan. 

ELEGY  II. 

Page  5.  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  is  now  a 
garden  belonging  to  Marchese  di  Corre. 

6.  And  the  Jirst  rites  to  gloomy  Dis  convn''d.'\  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  buried  in  this 
monument. 

ibid.  Witness  then  Field  of  Mars,  that  oft  hadst 
knozun~\ 

Quantos  ille  virum  inagnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  agetgemitus  ! 
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6.      JVitness  thou  Tmcan  stream^  where  oft  he  glow' d^ 


-Vel  quae,  Tyberine,  videbis 


Funera,  cum  tumulum  praeterlabere  recentem  ! 

ViRG. 


ELEGY  IV. 

Page  12.  Whilst  o'er  yon  hill,  th'  exalted  Trophy  shows] 
The  trophies  of  Marius,  now  eret^led  before  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

ELEGY  V. 

Page  15.     'Twas  in  this  isle, — ]    The   insula 

Tiberina,  where  there  are  still  some  small  remains  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

ELEGY  VL 

Page  1 8.  Behold  viy  Friend,  to  this  small  orb  ccnjin'd'] 
The  medal  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


ELEGY  VII. 

Page  9.1.  When  St.  John's  name  illumind  Glory's  page}'] 
Alluding  to  this  couplet  of  Mr.  Pope's. 

To  Cato  Virgil  paid  one  honest  line, 
O  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine. 
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23.     For  trust  J  with  reverence  trust  this  Sabine  strain  ;] 

Dignum  laude  Virum 
Musa  vetat  mori.  Horace. 


ELEGY  VIII. 

Page  24.  My  miviic  reedjirst  tun'd  the  Dorian  Lay,^ 
MusAEUS,  the  first  Poem  in  Mr.  Mason's Colledtion, 
written  while  the  Author  was  a  scholar  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Cambridge. 

26.     Mi/d  as  the  fabled  Form  that  whilom  deign  d, 

At  Milton'j  call,  in  Harejieid'' s  haunts  to  rove.'\ 
See  the  Description  of  the   Genius  of  the  Wood,  in 
Milton's  Arcades. 

For  know,  by  lot,  from  Jove,  I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower  ; 
To  nurse  the  Saplings  tail,  and  curl  the  grove 
V/ith  ringlets  quaint,  &c. 


ELEGY  IX. 

Page  29.  This  Elegy  wasprefixt  to  the  former  edi- 
tions of  Caractacus,  as  dedicatory  of  that  Poem. 
3 1 .     Her  cheap  applauses  to  the  busy  stage, 

And  leave  him  pensive  Virtue's  silent  tear : 

Nil  equidem  feci  (tu  scls  hoc  ipse)  Theatris  ; 
Musa  nee  in  pl.iusus  ambitiosa  mea  est. 

Ovip.  Trist.  Lib.  V.   El.  vii.23. 
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32.  **  See  from  his  mother  earth  God's  hlessings  springs 
"  And  eat  his  bread  in  peace  and  privacy. "1 
Verbatim  from  a  letter  of  Hooker's  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  **  But,  my  Lord,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  finish  what  I  liave  begun,  [viz.  his  immortal  Trea- 
tise on  Ecclesiastical  Polity]  unless  I  be  removed  into 
some  quiet  country  parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God's 
blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earthy  and  eat  my  own 
bread  in  peace  and  privacy.'^  See  his  Life  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica. 


ELEGY  X. 

Page  ^2'  -Dr.  Langhorne  was  a  native  of  Kirby- 
Stephen  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  son 
of  a  clergyman.  Being  sent  to  Cambridge  for  his 
education,  and  having  taken  orders,  he  became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  Mr.  Cracroft  of  Lincolnshire,  and  after- 
ward married  his  daughter.  This  Lady  soon  dying, 
he  remained  not  long  a  widower.  By  his  second 
marriage  he  had  a  daughter,  whom,  her  mother  being 
no  more,  he  consigned  at  his  death  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Edridge,  at  that  time  Miss  Oilman. 

ELEGY  XIV. 

Page  54.  5c(?  Charles,  more  pleased,  zaithin  the  convenes 
gloom.']  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  who  in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  glory  relinquished  the   throne  to  his  son 
Philip,  and  retired  to  a  convent  in  Estremadura. 
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ELEGY  XV. 

Page.  59.  Even  ke,  sole  terror  of  a  venal  age.']  Mr. 
Pope. 

toid.  He  too,  who  **  mounts  and  keeps  his  distant  way t*"] 
Mr.  Gray. 


ELEGY  XVIII. 

Page  69.  Brush  the  light  dew-drops  from  the  spangled 
lawn.~\  Alluding  to  the  country  custom  of 
gathering  May-dew. 

ibid.     To  her  no  more  Augusta^ s  wealthy  pride 

Pours  the  full  tributefrom  PotosVs  mine ; 
Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide^ 
A  purer  off  Wing,  at  her  rustic  shrine.] 
The  plate  garlands  of  London. 

70.     My  Atalantis  sunk  beneath  the  main.]  See  Plato. 

ELEGY  XX. 

Page -j^.  The  Author  of  these  Elegies,  and  many 
other  poetic  compositions,  was  a  quaker,  much  re- 
spected for  his  liberality  and  beloved  for  his  worth. 

ELEGY  XXII. 

Page  99.  The  Author  of  this,  and  some  subsequent 
Elegies,  ;vas  Vicar  of  Snittersfield  in  Warwickshire, 
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and  Rector  of  Kimcote  in  Leicestershire.  From  his 
school  days  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Shenstone.  Having  completed  his  education 
at  University-College,  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  173B,  and  died  in  1781. 

101.     The  pangs  for  poor  Chrysomitrh  decreed  \'\ 
Chrysomitris,  it  seems,  is  the  name  for  a  goldfinch. 


ELEGY  XXX. 

Page  142.     Or  crimson-spotted  cowslip  of  the  mead^ 

On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted  :  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  th'  bottom  of  a  cowslip. 

Shakspere's  Cymbeline,  Aft  3, 


ELEGY  XXXin. 


Page  149.  No  longer  hope.fondyouthy  to  hide  thy  pain y] 

Non  ego  celari  possim,  quid  nutus  amantis, 

Quidve  ferantmiti  lenia  verba  sono. 

Nee  mihi  sunt  fortes,  Ti b u li , 

ibid.     Confess  betimes  the  influence  of  the  God,] 

Desinedissimularej  Deus  crudeliusurit. 

Quos  videt  invitos  succubuisse  sibi.  Tibull. 


f'oL  VIIL  M 
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150.     Not  Phoebus^  self  could  profit  by  his  artj"] 
Nee  prosunt  domino,  quae  prosunt  omnibus  artes.     Ovid. 

ELEGY  XXXIV. 

Page  151.     **  And  boast  the  graceful  weakness  of  my 
heart.'''\  Hammond,  elegy  the  ninth. 


THE  END. 
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Though  redolent  of  ev'ry  flow'r 
That  once  perf'um'd  Hymettus'  side, 
No  hoarded  sweets  of  Grecian  store 
Did  e'er  Che  Attic  bee  provide. 
That  could  a  purer  flavor  yield. 
Than  yields  the  comb  this  hive  contains. 
Though  culi'dfrom  no  Hesperian  field. 
But  the  wild  growth  of  Britain's  plains. 
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ELEGIES 

LOCAL,  SrHPATHETlCy  AND  FUNEREAL. 
ELEGY  I, 

THE 

TOMB  OF  SHAKSPERE, 

A 

VISION. 


BT  JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER,  ESS^^ 

What  time  the  jocund  rosie-bosom'd  Hours 
Led  forth  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  Spring, 

And  Zephyr  mild  profusely  scatter'd  flowers 
On  earth's  green  mantle  from  his  musky  wing, 

The  Morn  unbarr'd  th'  ambrosial  gates  of  light, 
Westward  the  raven-pinion'd  Darkness  flew, 

The  Landscape  smil'd  in  vernal  beauty  bright. 
And  to  their  graves  the  sullen  Ghosts  withdrew. 

The  nightingale  no  longer  swell'd  her  throat 
With  love-lorn  plainings  tremulous  and  slow. 

And  on  the  wings  of  Silence  ceas'd  to  float 
The  gurgling  notes  of  her  melodious  woe : 
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The  God  of  sleep  mysterious  visions  led 
In  gay  procession  'fore  the  mental  eye  ; 

And  my  free'd  soul  awhile  her  mansion  fled, 
To  try  her  plumes  for  immortality. 

Through  fields  of  air,  methought,  I  took  my  flight, 
Through  every  clime,  o'er  every  region  pass'd. 

No  paradise  or  ruin  'scap'd  my  sight, 

Hesperian  garden,  or  Cimmerian  waste. 

On  Avon's  banks  I  lit,  whose  streams  appear 

To  wind  with   eddies  fond    round    Shakspere's 
tomb, 

The  year's  first  feath'ry  songsters  warble  near, 
And  vi'lets  breathe,  and  earliest  roses  bloom. 

Here  Fancy  sat,  (her  dewy  fingers  cold 

Decking  with  flow'rets  fresh  th'  unsullied  sod,) 

And  bath'd  with  tears  the  sad  sepulchral  mold, 
Her  fav'rite  offspring's  long  and  last  abode. 

Ah  !  what  avails,  she  cry'd,  a  Poet's  name? 

Ah !  what  avails  th'  immortalizing  breath 
To  snatch  from  dumb  Oblivion  others  fame  ? 

My  darling  child  here  lies  a  prey  to  Death  I 

Let  gentle  Otway,  white-rob'd  Pity's  priest, 
From  grief  domestic  teach  the  tears  to  flow. 

Or  Southern  captivate  th'  impassion'd  breast 
With  heart-felt  sighs  and  sympathy  of  woe. 
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For  not  to  tliese  his  genius  was  confin'd, 
Nature  and  I  each  tuneful  pow'r  had  given, 

Poetic  transports  of  the  madding  mind, 

And  the  wing'd  words  that  waft  the  soul  to  heaven  : 

The  fiery  glance  of  th'  intelleftual  eye, 
Piercing  all  obje6ls  of  creation's  store. 

Which  on  this  world's  extended  surface  lie  ; 
And  plastic  thought  that  still  created  more. 

O  grant,  with  eager  rapture  I  reply'd. 

Grant  me,  great  goddess  of  the  changeful  eye, 

To  view  each  Being  in  poetic  pride, 
To  whom  thy  son  gave  immortality. 

Sweet  Fancy  smil'd,  and  wav'd  hermystic  rod. 
When  strait  these  visions  felt  her  pow'rful  arm. 

And  one  by  one  succeeded  at  her  nod, 

As  vassal  sprites  obey  the  wizard's  charm. 

First  a  celestial  form  (of  azure  hue 

Whose  mantle,  bound  with  brede  aetherial,  flow'd 
To  each  soft  breeze  its  balmy  breath  that  drew) 

Swift  down  the  sun-beams  of  the  noon-tide  rode. 

Obedient  to  the  necromantic  sway 

Of  an  old  sage  to  solitude  resign'd. 
With  fenny  vapors  he  obscur'd  the  day, 

Launch'd  the  long  lightning,  and  let  loose  the  wind. 
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He  whirl'd  the  tempest  through  the  howHng  air. 
Rattled  the  dreadful  thunder-clap  on  high, 

And  rais'd  the  roaring  elemental  war 

Betwixt  the  sea-green  waves  and  azure  sky. 

Then,  like  heaven's  ]nild  embassador  of  love 
To  man  repentant,  bade  the  tumult  cease, 

Smooth'd  the  blue  bosom  of  the  realms  above, 
And  hush'd  the  rebel  elements  to  peace. 

Unlike  to  this  in  spirit  or  in  mien 

Another  form  succeeded  to  my  view  ; 

A  two-legg'd  brute  which  Nature  made  in  spleen, 
Or  from  the  loathing  womb  unfinish'd  drew* 

Scarce  could  he  syllable  the  curse  he  thought, 
Prone  were  his  eyes  to  earth,  his  mind  to  evil, 

A  carnal  fiend  to  imperfe^lion  wrought. 

The  mongrel  offspring  of  a  Witch  and  Devil. 

Next  bloom'd,  upon  an  ancient  forest's  bound. 
The  flow'ry  margin  of  a  silent  stream, 

O'er-arch'd  by  oaks  with  ivy  mantled  round. 
And  gilt  by  silver  Cynthia's  maiden  beam. 

On  the  green  carpet  of  th'  unbended  grass, 
A  dapper  train  of  female  fairies  play'd, 

And  ey'd  their  gambols  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
That  smoothly  stole  along  the  shad'wy  glade. 
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Through  these  the  queen  Titania  pass'd  ador'd, 

Mounted  aloft  in  her  imperial  car, 
Journeying  to  see  great  Oberon  her  lord 
-Wage  the  mock  battles  of  a  sportive  war. 

Arm'd  cap-a-pce  forth  march'd  the  fairy  king, 
A  stouter  warrior  never  took  the  field, 

His  threatening  lance  a  hornet's  horrid  sting, 
The  sharded  beetle's  scale  his  sable  shield. 

Around  their  chief  the  elfin  host  appeared  ; 

Each  little  helmet  sparkled  like  a  star, 
And  their  sharp  spears  in  pierceless  phalanx  rear'd, 

A  grove  of  thistles,  glitter'd  in  the  air. 

The  scene  then  chang'd,  from  this  romantic  land, 
To  a  bleak  waste  by  bound'ry  unconfin'd. 

Where  three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band 
Were  mutt'ring  curses  to  the  troublous  wind. 

Pale  Want  had  wither'd  every  furrow'd  face, 
Bow'd  was  each  carcase  with  the  weight  of  years, 

And  each  sunk  eye-ball  from  its  hollow  case 
Distill'd  cold  rheum's  involuntary  tears. 

Hors'd  on  three  staves  they  posted  to  the  bourn 
Of  a  drear  island,  where  the  pendant  brow 

Of  a  rough  rock,  shagg'd  horribly  with  thorn, 

Frown'd  on  the  boist'rous  waves  which  rag'd  below. 
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Deep  in  a  gloomy  grot  remote  from  day, 

Wl.ere  smiling  Comfort  never  shevv'd  her  face, 

Where  light  ne'er  enter'd,  save  one  rueful  ray 
Discovering  all  the  terrors  of  the  place. 

They  held  damn'd  myst'ries  with  infernal  state. 
Whilst  ghastly  spectres  glided  slowly  by. 

The  screech-owl  scream'd  the  dying  call  of  fate. 
And  ravens  croak'd  their  baleful  augury. 

No  human  footstep  cheerM  the  dread  abode. 
Nor  sign  of  living  creature  could  be  seen, 

Save  where  the  reptile  snake,  or  sullen  toad. 
The  murky  floor  had  soil'd  with  venom  green. 

Sudden  I  heard  the  whirlwind's  hollow  sound. 

Each  weird  sister  vanish'd  into  smoke. 
Now  a  dire  yell  of  spirits  underground 

Thro'  troubled  Earth's  wide  yawning  surface  broke  ; 

When  lo !  each  injur'd  apparition  rose  j 
Aghast  the  murd'rer  started  from  his  bed ; 

Guilt's  trembling  breath  his  heart's  red  current  froze, 
And  Horror's  dew-drops  bath'd  his  frantic  head. 

More  had  I  seen — but  now  the  God  of  day 
O'er  earth's  broad  breast  his  flood  of  light  had  spread, 

When  Morpheus  call'd  his  fickle  dreams  away. 
And  on  their  wings  each  bright  illusion  fled. 
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Yet  Still  the  dear  Enchantress  of  the  brain 
My  waking  eyes  with  wishful  wand'rings  sought, 

Whose  magic  will  controls  th'  ideal  train, 
The  ever-restless  progeny  of  Thought. 

Sweet  power,  I  said,  for  others  gild  the  ray 
Of  Wealth,  or  Honor's  folly-feather'd  crown, 

Or  lead  the  madding  multitude  astray 
To  grasp  at  air-blown  bubbles  of  renown. 

Me  (humbler  lot!)  let  blameless  bliss  engage, 
Free  from  the  noble  mob's  ambitious  strife, 

Free  from  the  muck-worm  miser's  lucrous  rage, 
In  calm  Contentment's  cottag'd  vale  of  life. 

If  frailties  there  (for  who  from  them  is  free  ?) 
Through  Error's  maze  my  devious  footsteps  lead. 

Let  them  be  frailties  of  humanity. 

And  my  heart  plead  the  pardon  of  my  head. 

Let  not  my  reason  impiously  require 

What  heav'n  has  plac'd  beyond  its  narrow  span. 
But  teach  it  to  subdue  each  fierce  desire, 

Which  wars  within  its  own  small  empire,  man. 

Teach  me,  what  all  believe,  but  few  possess ; 

That  life's  best  science  is  ourselves  to  know, 
The  first  of  human  blessings  is  to  bless. 

And  happiest  he  who  feels  another's  woe. 
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Thus  cheaply  wise,  and  innocently  great, 

While  Time's  smooth  sand  shall  regularly  pass. 

Each  destin'd  atom's  quiet  course  I'll  wait, 
Nor  rashly  break,  nor  wish  to  stop  the  glass. 

And  when  in  death  my  peaceful  ashes  lie. 

If  e'er  some  tongue  congenial  speaks  my  name. 

Friendship  shall  never  blush  to  breathe  a  sigh, 
And  great  ones  envy  such  an  honest  fame. 


ELEGY  II. 
WOODSTOCK. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCCLIX. 


Ah  me !  what  is  this  mortal  life  ?  (I  cry'd) 
What  changes  croud  the  page  of  flitting  Time ! 

What  dire  reverse  of  Fate  have  numbers  try'd ! 
What  youth,  what  beauty,  wither'd  in  the  prime ! 

Inexorable  Destiny  pursues, 

And  levels  in  the  chace  with  rapid  wing  : 
Pity  in  vain,  or  Mirth,  or  Merit  sues, 

Equally  vain  the  beggar  and  the  king  ! 

Ah  !  what  is  Fame,  the  idol  of  the  great  ? 

No  solid  Pleasure  can  she  e'er  bestow ; 
If  just  to  Worth,  that  justice  comes  too  late  : 

Prompt  is  her  malice,  but  her  mercy  slow  ?— 

Thus  on  the  winding  Isis'  willowed  bank, 
The  varying  scenes  of  Fortune  I  deplore  ; 

Wasting  in  fruitless  sighs  the  evening  dank, 
Tears  adding  water  to  the  river's  store. 
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A  gloomy  mansion  open  to  the  view. 

Disclosing  horror  heighten'd  by  the  shade; 

Where  round  the  nodding  walls  the  mournful  yew 
Points  to  the  vault  where  Rosamond  was  laid  : 

Where  with  her  birds  of  night,  haggard  and  foul, 

In  sullen  fellowship  together  dwell, 
The  bat  ambiguous,  and  ill-omen'd  owl, 

Screaming  to  nighted  swains  a  dreadful  knell ! 

Intent  I  gaz'd,  till  Terror,  ruling  sight, 

Rear'd  a  pale  spetftre  from  the  yawning  tomb, 

A  faint  delusion  of  the  murky  night, 

Begot  and  bred  in  Fancy's  fruitful  womb  ! 

Semblance  of  virgin  elegance  and  grace, 
The  mimic  shape  in  every  part  adorn'd  ; 

But  wan  and  languid  seem'd  the  beauteous  face, 
Which  Elen  envy'd,  and  which  Henry  mourn'd. 


Now  gently  gliding  o'er  the  hallow'd  ground. 
Close  by  my  side  the  phantom  made  a  stand. 

Piercing  the  night- still 'd  air.     An  awful  sound  ! 
And  claira'd  attention  with  uplifted  hand. 

**  I  once  was  blest  with  Love's  deluding  joy, 
I  also  felt  the  worst  extreme  of  hate  ! 

And  can  no  length  of  time  (she  cry'd)  destroy 
Remembrance  of  my  love,  and  of  my  fate  ? 
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**  O  had  Oblivion  in  her  peaceful  cell, 

Slirouded  from  every  eye  my  mouldering  dust  I 

That  on  the  chissel'd  stone  no  verse  might  tell, 
My  crime  how  great !  my  punishment  how  just! 

*<  But  Woodstock's  blooming  bowers  still  remain, 
The  scenes,  to  me,  of  pleasure  and  of  woe  \ 

And  Godstow's  walls  perpetuate  the  stain 

My  name  reproaching,  whilst  my  grave  they  shew. 

*<  O  Woodstock,  fated  long  to  be  the  seat 
Of  all  the  charms  that  Wit  and  Beauty  boast, 

The  hero's  guerdon,  and  his  soft  retreat, 
Yielding  content,  in  fields  and  senates  lost. 

"  Thy  glories  now  are  levelled  low  in  earth  ; 

No  longer  Beauty  doth  thy  bowers  adorn ; 
No  more  thy  woods  resound  the  voice  of  Mirth  ; 

The  laurel  from  thy  vi6tor  brow  is  torn  ! 

"  But  thou  whose  bosom  foreign  sorrow  heaves, 
Whose  eyes  can  stream  for  anguish  not  thine  own  ; 

Whose  heart  the  white-rob'd  fugitive  receives. 
When  forc'd  by  awful  Rigor  from  her  throne; 

"  The  scourge  of  vice,  the  good  man's  destiny. 
The  wreck  of  fortune,  and  the  waste  of  years  ; 

The  miseries  thou  mournest  thou  shalt  see, 
Sad  consolation  granted  to  thy  tears.*' 
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Now  on  the  summit  of  a  cloud-built  height 

Methought  I  stood  :  and  from  an  opening  glade 

With  faultering  ray  gleam'd  forth  a  magic  light, 
And  round  the  plain  in  lambent  circles  play'd. 

Sudden  the  ground  with  inbred  motion  shook, 
A  solemn  murmur  rustled  thro'  the  trees; 

And  on  the  pebbled  shore  the  surging  brook 
Dash'd  angry  waves,  unconscious  of  a  breeze ! 

Daedalian  mystery !  from  the  parted  soil, 

A  labyrinth  'rose  to  sounds  of  melting  note  ; 

A  moment's  labor  mocking  all  the  toil 
Of  nations  old,  and  monarchs  long  forgot. 

High  over-arch'd  in  Summer's  gayest  weed. 
Meandering  alleys  form  the  wonderous  maze, 

And  puzzle  most  when  best  they  seem  to  lead 
The  untaught  foot,  that  in  their  precinCls  strays. 

Deep  in  a  vale  impervious  to  all  tread, 

Save  by  a  flower-hid  path,  a  grotto  stood  ! 

And  ancient  oaks  their  foliage  round  it  spread, 
O'ershading  with  their  tops  the  neighbouring  wood 

And  Nature  sporting,  with  a  lavish  hand 
This  little  spot  in  gay  profusion  grac'd, 

With  every  wanton  variation  plann'd, 
Luxuriant  Fancy  yielding  but  to  Taste. 
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Here  on  the  brink  of  a  pellucid  stream, 

Circling  in  eddies  o'er  its  moss-grown  bed, 

Where  ever  and  anon  a  quivering  beam, 
Piercing  the  covert,  on  the  surface  play'd : 

A  Beauty  lay,  surpassing  all  the  train 

Of  virgin  Delia,  or  Idalia's  queen  ; 
Or  what  of  dryads  poets  sweetly  feign. 

On  Ida,  or  Thessalian  Oeta  seen. 

And  by  her  side  a  form  imperial  lay, 

With  roses,  and  with  myrtle  garlands  crown'd  ; 
The  wither'd  laurel  cast  in  scorn  away. 

The  pomp  of  war  in  Lydian  measures  drown*d. 

The  little  Loves  that  flutter'd  on  the  boughs. 
In  grateful  bondage  did  their  limbs  entwine, 

And  strove  to  join  them  closer  than  their  vows, 
With  woodbine  sweet,  and  twisted  eglantine. 

But  weak  all  bonds  when  those  of  Beauty  fail ; 

The  monarch  sated  left  the  flowery  bed, 
Nor  griev'd  to  see  the  maid  his  loss  bewail. 

Nor  mingled  parting  tears  with  those  she  shed. 

Now  swift  advancing  to  the  guilty  bower. 

With  frantic  step  the  injur'd  queen  drew  nigh; 

And  arm'd  for  vengeance  seiz'd  the  fatal  hour. 
When  all  things  slept  but  rage  and  jealousy. 
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Each  eager  hand  a  deadly  weapon  fill'd, 
A  pointed  dagger,  and  a  poison'd  bowl ; 

My  ebbing  blood  her  mad  demeanor  chill'd, 
And  anguish  unallay'd  possess'd  my  soul. 

Ah  stop,  inhuman  !  with  a  faultering  tongue 

And  inarticulate  voice,  as  in  a  dream, 
I  cry'd  ;  and  strait  the  rattling  thunder  rung. 

And  livid  lightnings  in  the  welkin  gleam  1 

No  more  the  mazy  grove,  or  bower  appeared. 
But  all  around  a  waste  and  barren  plain  ; 

The  scatter'd  trees  of  leaves  and  branches  bar'd, 
And  blanch'd  by  frowning  winds  and  beating  rain. 

And  Murder  shrieking  hideous  wander'd  there  : 
And  ruthless  Envy,  and  relentless  Hate, 

With  snaky  locks,  and  shrivell'd  bosoms  bare, 
Whilst  lurking  felons  on  their  motions  wait. 

And  soon  the  landscape  shifting  like  a  cloud. 
To  less'ning  distance  bore  the  hellish  crew ; 

Now  twang  in  fainter  sounds  their  yellings  loud; 
Now  vanish'd  quite ;  a  milder  scene  I  view. 

Of  chequer'd  hght  and  shade,  a  sober  dawn, 
Faint  thro'  a  lingering  vapor  did  disclose, 

A  hamlet  seated  on  an  open  lawn. 
And  from  each  roof  the  pillar'd  smoke  arose. 
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For  now  with  frequent  challenge,  had  the  cock 
His  rivals  menacing,  awak'd  the  swain  ; 

Kow  in  the  pen  impatient  bleats  the  flock, 
And  ruddy  streaks  the  horizon  distain. 

The  crouching  dog  the  moon  no  longer  bays, 
Butstretch'd  supine  upon  the  social  hearth 
He  lies,  rejoicing  in  the  crackling  blaze, 
Whilst  slaunting  sun-beams  dry  the  moisten'd  earth. 

Whilst  to  the  strain  of  rural  minstrelsy, 
A  band  forth  issuing  to  a  neighbouring  hill 

Welcom'd  the  morn  with  decent  jollity. 
And  all  the  air  their  youthful  carols  fill. 

With  unskill'd  hands  a  simple  crown  they  wove 
Of  vervain,  and  the  never-fading  bay  ; 

And  rais'd  a  throne  within  a  rude  alcove  ; 
To  grace  the  parent  of  the  British  lay  : 

Old  Chaucer,  who  in  rough,  unequal  verse, 
Sung  quaint  allusion  and  facetious  tale ; 

And  ever  as  his  jests  he  would  rehearse. 

Loud  peals  of  laughter  echo'd  thro'  the  vale  : 

And  eager  gap'd  the  rustic  listening  throng, 
And  still  their  joy  and  laughter  they  renew  ; 

And  warlike  barons,  soften'd  by  the  song, 
From  loud  alarms  to  mute  attention  drew. 
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But  short-liv'd  pleasure  soon  to  sorrow  chang'd, 

For  melody  a  sigh,  for  mirth  a  tear  j 
And  now  the  swains  in  solemn  order  rang'd, 

Surround  the  bard  extended  on  his  bier. 

What  tho'  succeeding  poets,  as  their  sire, 
Revere  his  memory,  and  approve  his  wit ; 

Tho'  Spenser's  elegance  and  Dryden'sfire 
His  name  to  ages  far  remote  transmit ; 

His  tuneless  numbers  hardly  now  survive, 

As  ruins  of  a  dark  and  Gothic  age  ; 
And  all  his  blithsome  tales  their  praise  derive 

From  Pope's  immortal  song,  and  Prior's  page  I 

Again,  quick  rising  thro'  the  tufted  green. 
Turrets  and  lofty  battlements  ascend ; 

Trees  half  obscuring  columns,  intervene. 

And  real  boughs  with  sculptur'd  fruitage  blend. 

And  arched  windows  shine  with  torches  clear, 
Soothing  the  wanderer.     A  delusive  home  I 

And  busy  crouds  of  ministers  appear, 

Decking  with  jocund  haste  a  festive  room. 

And  now  of  sprightly  youths  and  damsels  gay, 

A  wanton  bevy  at  the  board  was  set. 
And  all  intent  they  seem'd  on  amorous  play, 

For  kindling  glances,  kindling  glances  met. 
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Their  volant  fingers  o'er  the  chorded  lyre, 
With  modulating  touch  the  artists  ply  ; 

Pursuing  still  to  animate  desire, 

Strains  that  in  thrilling  undulations  die. 

And  every  cheek  with  deep  suffusion  glow'd, 
Denoting  thought  inflam'd,  and  troubled  breast, 

And  passion  in  seducing  sighs  avow'd 
Mutual,  yet  still  by  decency  represt. 

But  soon  excess  to  madding  riot  led. 
Ensuing  meaning  jest,  and  licence  bold  ; 

Till  comely  Order  from  the  banquet  fled, 
Asham'd  the  lustful  orgies  to  behold. 

A  youth  exalted  high  above  the  rest. 
In  bad  pre-eminence  conspicuous  shone  ! 

And  blind  submission  to  his  lewd  behest, 
Unrivall'd  lewdness  from  them  all  had  won. 

And  deeply  was  he  skill'd  in  wanton  lore, 
With  fertile  thought  suggesting  every  art. 

To  make  impurer,  fires  impure  before, 

Tainting  at  once  the  manners  and  the  heart. 

Pleasing  proportion,  youthful  Beauty's  aid. 
And  bland  complacency  and  winning  smile, 

And  wit  diffusive  tempting  to  persuade, 

Maintained  his  power,  and  held  him  in  the  toil. 
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Ah !   why  should  Nature  in  an  angel  dress, 
To  lure  with  seeming  worth  unwary  eyes, 

Conceal  rank  thoughts  and  gross  voluptuousness, 
Too  apt  to  poison  without  Virtue's  guise  ? 

Pride  of  thy  country,  Wilmot,  and  her  shame  ! 

By  every  grace  adorn'd,  and  Muse  inspir'd  ! 
Thy  early  fall  how  pitied  !  and  thy  name, 

How  much  detested,  and  how  muchadmir'd! 

Yet  must  unbiass'd  posterity  admit, 

For  all  thou  wrot'st  anda(5ted'st  to  atone. 

Thy  failings  were  the  age's,  but  thy  wit. 
Thy  parts  and  dying  penitence,  thine  own. 

But  now  prevailing  o'er  the  hubbub  wild, 
The  clanging  trumpet  kindles  great  acclaim; 

And  all  around  are  warlike  trophies  pil'd, 

And  crouds  triumphant  echo  Churchill's  fame. 

And  thronging  senates  in  the  glorious  csuse, 
Repell'd  oppression,  liberty  maintain'd, 

Accord  with  gratulant  vote  the  loud  applause  ; 
The  fairest  prize  by  British  valor  gain'd. 

Who  erst  implor'd,  and  soon  obtain'd  relief. 
High-fated  monarchs  grateful  homage  pay, 

And  fulgent  honors  crown  the  matchless  chief. 
And  verse  harmonious,  never  to  decay  : 
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And  humbled  Gallia  kneels  with  distant  awe, 
Her  generals  baffled,  and  her  warriors  slain; 

No  more  to  dictate  but  receive  the  law, 
No  longer  to  impose  but  wear  the  chain. 

But  venom'd  Fa6iion  spreading  o'er  the  land, 
Too  soon  forgets  the  mighty  debt  to  owe; 

And  Envy  stretches  out  her  lurid  hand, 
The  vi6tor's  meed  to  blast  and  overthrow. 

And  yet  unfinish'd  stands  the  votive  dome, 
By  all  his  toil  and  all  his  danger  bought : 

When  just  resentment  calls  him  far  from  home. 
Revisiting  the  fields  where  late  he  fought. 

In  vain  auspicious  Brunswick's  happy  reign. 
Blunting  the  rancorous  point  of  party  strife, 

Restores  the  hero  to  his  friends  aoain  ; 

Too  late  to  chear  the  dregs  of  lengthen'd  life! 

The  lofty  column  and  the  voice  of  praise 

In  vain  proclaim  him  great,  and  just,  and  brave; 

Tardy  repentance  merit  ill  repavs. 

Unheard,  unheeded,  in  the  silent  grave  I 

In  conquest  equal,  and  alike  in  fate, 

Rome's  mounting  genius,  godlike  Scipio  stood; 

And  propp'd  by  worth  and  dignify  innate, 
Contemn'd  the  venal  censure  of  the  crowd. 
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Yet  once  again  the  visionary  scene, 

Ductile,  tor  sorrow  social  beauty  yields; 

A  temperate  sunsliine  and  an  air  serene, 

Fostering  the  upland  downs  and  level  fields. 

And  tepid  showers  bedew  the  frolic  herd, 
Bounding  in  gamesome  measure  o'er  the  lea. 

With  daisies  crimson-tipt,  and  green  parterr'd, 
And  shadowing  fragrance  drops  from  every  tree. 

The  wide  expanded  prospe6l  gently  clos'd. 
On  visto'd  walks  leading  to  high  arcades  ; 

Each  waving  copse  in  symmetry  dispos'd. 
Points  to  the  terras  capt  with  colonnades. 

And  more  remote  the  cloister'd  wings  confine, 

In  architefture  elegant  and  just, 
A  portall'd  front  where  niches  deep  inshrine 

The  marble  statue,  and  the  gilded  bust. 

Unfolding  wide  the  hospitable  port 
On  ready  hinges,  to  the  searching  eye 

Reveals  unblemish'd  Childhood's  harmless  sport, 
And  placid  parents  stand  delighted  by. 

For  here  unmindful  of  the  call  of  State, 

The  smile  of  Favor,  or  the  voice  of  Power ; 

In  tranquil  pleasure,  even  and  sedate, 
Great  Churchill's  heir  enjoy'd  the  wasting  hour. 
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And  beaming  rapture  glisten'd  on  his  brow, 
And  glad  dependants  share  their  patron's  joy, 

No  frowns  their  heart-bred  transports  disallow. 
Debasing  worth  in  Servitude's  alloy. 

Such  charms  hath  Innocence  !  such  virtues  Pride ! 

From  starry  height  her  sacred  powers  descend, 
The  garish  pomp  of  Grandeur  to  deride, 

And  giddy  Fortune's  rash  decrees  amend. 

A  day  he  flourish'd  in  the  peaceful  soil, 
Another  saw  him  on  the  hostile  strand. 

Guiding  the  thunders  of  the  white-clifF'd  isle, 
Ambition's  wasteful  rapine  to  withstand. 

To  match  his  great  progenitor  in  war, 

Elate  with  hope  his  generous  bosom  burns ; 

But  inauspicious  twinkled  every  star. 

And  heaven  averted  all  his  wishes  spurns. 

Too  high  request  in  every  sphere  to  shine, 
In  peace  a  pattern,  and  a  chief  in  blood; 

The  gods  to  each  a  separate  path  assign. 
But  he  alone  is  great  who's  truly  good. 
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Right  sung  the  bard,  that  all-involving  age, 
With  hand  impartial  deals  the  ruthless  blow; 

That  war,  wide  wasting,  with  impetuous  rage, 
Lays  the  tall  spire,  and  sky-crown'd  turret  low. 

A  pile  stupendous,  once  of  fair  renown, 
This  mould'ring  mass  of  shapeless  ruin  rose, 

Where  nodding  heights  of  fraclur'd  columns  frown, 
And  birds  obscene  in  ivy-bow'rs  repose  j 

Oft  the  pale  matron  from  the  threatning  wall. 
Suspicious,  bids  her  heedless  children  fly; 

Oft,  as  he  views  the  meditated  fall, 

Full  swiftly  steps  the  frighted  peasant  by. 
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But  more  respedful  views  th'  historic  sage, 

Musing,  these  awful  relics  of  decay, 
That  once  a  refuge  form'd  from  hostile  rage. 

In  Henry's  and  in  Edward's  dubious  day. 

He  pensive  oft  reviews  the  mighty  dead, 
That  erst  have  trod  this  desolated  ground ; 

Refle6ts  how  here  unhappy  Sal'sbury  bled, 
When  fadion  aim'd  the  death-dispensing  wound. 

Rest,  gentle  Rivers  !  and  ill-fated  Gray  ! 

A  flow'r  or  tear  oft  strews  your  humble  grave, 
Whom  Envy  slew,  to  pave  Ambition's  way, 

And  whom  a  Monarch  wept  in  vain  to  save. 

Ah!  what  avail'd  th'  alliance  of  a  throne  >. 

The  pomp  of  titles  what,  or  pow'r  rever'd  ? 
Happier  !  to  these  the  humble  life  unknown. 

With  virtue  honor'd,  and  by  peace  endear'd. 

Had  thus  the  sons  of  bleeding  Britain  thought. 
When  hapless  here  inglorious  Richard  lay, 

Yet  many  a  prince,  whose  blood  full  dearly  bought 
The  shameful  triumph  of  the  long-fought  day  : 

Yet  many  a  hero,  whose  defeated  hand 
In  death  resign'd  the  well  contested  field. 

Had  in  his  offspring  sav'd  a  sinking  land, 
The  Tyrant's  terror,  and  the  Nation's  shield. 
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Ill  could  the  Muse  indignant  grief  forbear, 

Should  Mem'ry  trace  her  bleeding  Country's  woes; 

111  could  she  count,  without  a  bursting  tear, 
Th'  inglorious  triumphs  of  the  vary'd  Rose ! 

While  York,  with  conquest  and  revenge  elate. 
Insulting,  triumphs  on  St.  Alban's  plain, 

Who  views,  nor  pities  Henry's  hapless  fate. 
Himself  a  captive,  and  his  leaders  slain  ? 

Ah  prince  !  unequal  to  the  toils  of  war. 

To  stem  ambition,  Fa6lion's  rage  to  quell ; 

Happier  !  from  these  had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  far, 
In  some  lone  convent,  or  some  peaceful  cell. 

For  what  avail'd  that  thy  viftorious  queen 
Repair'd  the  ruins  of  that  dreadful  day  ? 

That  vanquish'd  York,  on  Wakefield's  purple  green. 
Prostrate  amidst  the  common  slaughter  lay  : 

In  vain  fair  Vi6l'ry  beam'd  the  gladd'ning  eye. 
And,  waving  oft  her  golden  pinions,  smil'd  j 

Full  soon  the  flatt'ring  goddess  meant  to  fly. 
Full  rightly  deem'd  unsteady  Fortune's  child. 

Let  Towton's  field but  cease  the  dismal  tale  j 

For  much  its  horrors  would  the  muse  appall, 

In  softer  strains  suffice  it  to  bewail 
The  Patriot's  exile,  or  the  Hero's  fall. 
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Thus  silver  wharf,  whose  crystal -sparkling  urn 
Refleds  the  brilliance  of  his  blooming  shore, 

Still,  melancholy-mazing,  seems  to  mourn. 
But  rolls,  confus'd,  a  crimson  wave  no  more. 
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A  Halcyon  Calm  has  luJl'd  the  wat'ry  plain, 
Th'  uninoving  canvass  flags  beside  the  Mast, 

The  gliding  Bark  scarce  cleaves  th'  unruffled  main, 
Tho'  fond  Impatience  bids  each  Zephyr  haste. — 

Such  stillnesss  yields  the  gen'ral  hour  of  rest ; 

Such  peaceful  waftage  to  the  Saint  is  giv'n. 
When,  from  Life's  tumults  hast'ning  to  be  blest. 

He  meets  the  smile  of  unoffended  Heav'n  ! 

Now  light  upsprings  the  breeze,  the  sails  unfold, 
The  ready  Crew  the  fa v 'ring  gale  improve, 

The  Sun-bright  Current  flames  with  waving  gold, 
And  each  broad  shore  and  forest  seems  to  move. 
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I  hail  at  last  these  Shades,  this  well-known  Wood, 
That  skirts  with  verdant  slope  the  barren  strand, 

Where  Nktley's  Ruins,  bord'ring  on  the  flood, 
Forlorn  in  melancholy  Greatness  stand. 

How  chang'd,  alas !   from  that  rever'd  abode 
Grac'd  by  proud  Majesty  in  ancient  days. 

When  Monks  recluse  these  sacred  pavements  trod, 
Andtaughth'  unletier'd  World  its  Maker's  praise! 

Now  sunk,  deserted,  and  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Yon  prostrate  walls  their  harder  fate  bewail ; 

Low  on  the  ground  their  topmost  Spires  are  thrown, 
Once  friendly  Marks  to  guide  the  wand'ring  Sail. 

The  ivy  now  with  rude  luxuriance  bends 

Its  tangled  foliage  through  the  cloister'd  space, 

O'er  the  green  Window's  mould'ring  height  ascends. 
And  fondly  clasps  it  with  a  last  embrace. 

Where  burn  the  gorgeous  Altar's  lasting  fires  ? 

Where  frowns  the  dreadful  s^nduary  now  ? 
No  more  Religion's  awful  flame  aspires! 

No  more  th'  Asylum  guards  the  fated  brow  ! 

No  more  shall  Charity,  with  sparkling  eyes 
And  smiles  of  Welcome,  wide  unfold  the  door. 

Where  Pity  list'ning  still  to  Nature's  cries. 

Befriends  the  Wretched,  and  relieves  the  Poor? 
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No  more  these  hoary  Wilds,  these  dark'ning  Groves, 
To  vocal  Bands  return  the  note  of  praise. 

Whose  Chiefs  (as  slow  their  long  procession  moves) 
On  the  rear'd  Cross  with  adoration  gaze  ! 

And  while  to  neighb'ring  waves,  th'  unwonted  show, 
Each  parting  bough,  and  op'ning  glade  reveals, 

The  awe-struck  Sailor  checks  the  hast'ning  prow, 
Suspends  his  oar,  and  wonders  what  he  feels. 

Thus  musing,  oft  I  pace  the  moss-grown  Isle, 

Each  low-brow'd  Vault,  each  dark  Recess  explore, 

While  the  bleak  wind  howls  thro'  the  shatter'd  Pile, 
Or  wave  hoarse-murm'ring  breaks  along  the  Shore. 

No  other  sounds,  amid  these  Arches  heard. 
The  death-like  Silence  of  their  Gloom  molest, 

Save,  the  shrill  plaints  of  some  unsocial  Bird, 
That  seeks  the  house  of  Solitude  to  rest. 

Save,  when  their  tinkling  leaders  to  the  shade 
Of  these  cool  grots,  invite  the  fleecy  Folds, 

Where  oft  the  sated  Ox  supinely  laid 

With  lowing  herds  a  distant  converse  holds ! 

Or  where  the  Gothic  pillar's  slender  form 
(Unequal  to  th'  incumbent  quarry's  weight) 

Deserts  its  post,  and  reeling  to  the  storm. 
With  sullen  crash  resigns  its  charge  to  Fate. 
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While  the  self- planted  Oak,  within  confin'd, 
(Auxiliar  to  the  Tempest's  wild  uproar) 

Its  giant  branches  flu<J'liiates  to  the  Wind, 

And  rends  the  wall  whose  aid  it  courts  no  more. 

Here  too  (Belief  could  old  Tradition  claim) 

Where  swells  the  rocky  Mound  in  shapeless  heaps, 

(His  Name  now  lost,  his  Guilt  divulg'd  by  Fame) 
Some  rude  Dismantler  of  this  Abbey  sleeps. 

Long,  long  in  thought  the  patient  Earth  he  curs'd 
That  bore  the  Fabric's  then  unbroken  Spires  ; 

Long  wish'd  the  pow'r  to  bid  Volcanos  burst, 
Or  call  from  Heav'n  thought-executing  fires. 

"  Wide  wave  (he  cry'd)  all  bright  with  golden  Grain 
The  neighb'ring  vales,  while  this  proud  cumbrous 
Mass 

For  many  a  barren  furlong  chills  the  plain, 

And  draws  with  idle  zeal  the  Crowds  that  pass  : 

**  No  more  the  Vot'ries  of  each  time-shook  pile, 
As  Ruin's  heirs,  shall  call  these  shades  their  own ; 

For  blazonM  Arms  explore  the  pageant  Isle, 
Or  search  dark  registers  of  faithless  stone." 

He  spoke — resolv'd. — The  menaced  Arches  frown'd. 
The  conscious  walls  in  sudden  Conflict  join'd, 

Crush'd  the  pale  Wretch  in  one  promiscuous  wound. 
And  left  this  iVTonument  of  Wrath  behind. 
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Scenes  such  as  these,  with  salutary  change, 
O'er  flatt'ring  Life  their  melancholy  cast; 

Teach  the  free  thoughts  on  wings  of  air  to  range, 
O'erlook  the  present,  and  recall  the  past! ■ 

Here  pious  Beadsmen,  from  the  world  retir'd. 
In  blissful  visions  wing'd  their  souls  to  Heav'n  ; 

While  future  joys  their  sober  transports  fir'd. 
They  wept  their  erring  days,  and  were  forgiv*n. 

Their  blameless  Race  succeeding,  in  these  Cells 
Ere  Death  imposed  the  lesson,  learn'd  to  die; 

Alike  forgot,  no  rais'd  memorial  tells 

In  which  lone  spot  their  kindred  Ashes  lie! 

Mute  is  the  matin  Bell,  whose  early  call 

Warn'd   the  grey  Fathers   from    their    humble 
beds  ; 

No  midnight  Taper  gleams  along  the  wall. 

Or  round  the  sculptured  Saint  its  radiance  sheds  ! 

No  Martyr's  Shrine  its  high-wrought  gold  displays 
To  bid  the  wond'ring  Zealot  hither  roam; 

No  Relick  here  the  Pilgrim's  toil  o'erpays. 

And  cheers  his  footsteps  to  a  distant  home  ! . 

Still  Twilight  now  its  shade  advancing  throws, 
Faint  in  the  West  the  Day's  last  blush  is  seen; 

On  Night's  dim  Front  the  Star  of  Ev'ning  glows, 
And  gilds  with  distant  Beams  the  solemn  scene. 
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Illusion  now  re-peoples  all  the  Void, 

From  Death  recalls  the  venerable  Train 
(Whose  thoughts  no  more  Earth's  trivial  cares  em- 

ploy'd) 
To  tread  their  ancient  Bounds,  and  weep  again. 


Swift  as  her  wish  th'  embody'd  Shades  appear, 

O'er  paths  much  chang'd  with  doubtful  step  they 
walk ; 

Each  eye  rolls  fast  the  visionary  tear. 

And  list'ning  Fancy  thinks  she  hears  them  talk. 


"  Say,  rev'rend  Forms,  in  Contemplation's  bourse- 
While  Life  serene  its  golden  Current  roU'd, 

Did  no  kind  warning,  no  prophetic  pow'r 
This  ravag'd  Mansion's  future  woes  unfold  ? 


*'  Did  ye  ne'er  think  the  page  of  Joy  would  close  ? 

Ne'er  dread  a  Royal  Plund'rer's  mighty  hand  ? 
Your  exil'd  Order's  yet  unnumber'd  woes, 

Their  Name  extinguish'd,     and  their  Rites  pro- 
phan'd  ?" 

Silent  they  pass, then  fading  like  a  dream, 

To  seek  their  lone  unhonor'd  Graves  return  ; 

Yet  fleeting  they  bequeath  a  sigh,  and  seem 
With  me  these  violated  Groves  to  mourn. 
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Yon  parted  Roofs  that  nod  aloft  in  air. 

The  threat'ning  Battlement,  the  rifted  Tow'r, 

The  Choir's  loose  fragments  scatter'd  round,  declare, 
Insulting  Time,  the  Triumphs  of  thy  pow'r! 

Shall  Man,  unwarn'd,  survey  with  prescient  smile 
Of  long  Futurity,  the  plann'd  Abode  ? 

Vain  Augur,  turn  ! behold  where  sinks  the  Pile 

A  Monarch  rais'd  in  honor  of  his  God  ! 

Low  lies  that  sceptred  Founder's  holy  head. 

Whose  virtues  bade  these  friendly  walls  ascend; 

Applauding  Angels  grac'd  his  dying  bed. 

And  Hope's  bright  dawn  rose  cloudless  on  his  end  ? 

Lamented  Prince  ! for  Mercy's  task  he  knew, 

The  reins  of  lengthen'd  Empire  gently  sway'd ; 

He  rais'd  the  suppliant  Tribe  his  Sire  o'erthrew. 
And  round  his  Bier  each  grateful  Convent  pray'd. 

Not  so  retir'd  fell  John's  indignant  soul 

For  him  no  vows  the  doom  of  Heav'n  oppos'd ; 

Insulted  Priestliood  mix'd  th'  envenom'd  Bowl, 
And  Death  his  eyes  in  howling  anguish  clos'd. 

Unsteady  Ruler  of  a  nation's  helm ! 

Longstruggling  freedom  own'd  thy  hard  Command ; 
Till  fierce  in  arms  thy  Barons  shook  the  realm. 

And  tore  THE  CHARTER  from  thy  ling'ring 
hand  ! 
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Peace  guard    their   dust  ! their    merits    Glory 

crown ! 

Too  far  their  worth  transports  the  roving  Muse, 
Who  kindles  at  the  tale  of  old  Renown, 

Nor  dares  the  Strain  to  Liberty  refuse. 


And  now farewell,  ye  Walls,  ye  Roofs  sublime. 

Ye  lengthening  Choirs,  a  venerable  gloom  ! 

And  when,  like  you,  your  Poet  bows  to  Time, 
In  yon  dim  Cloister  yield  his  ashes  room  1 

His  hopes  ne*er  rose  to  emulate  the  Dead, 

Whose  dear-bought  trophies  crowd  the  venal  Fane, 
Where  sculptur'd  Mars  may  wreath  the  Coward's 
head. 
Or  Truth's  bright  form  o'er  perjur'd  dust  com- 
plain. 

Midst  Life's  gay  Scenes  your  calm  Retreats  he  lov'd, 
Your  wrested  pomp  his  artless  numbers  mourn — 

Where  led,  by  choice,  his  pensive  footsteps  rov'd, 
^May  Friendship  place,  and  you  proteft  his  urn ! — 

Could  aught  yet  more  endear  your  circling  Wood, 
It  is  Ardelia  !  unconstrained  and  free. 

That  here,  refledling  on  Life's  sum  of  good, 
My  breast  first  heav'd  an  anxious  sigh  for  Thee  ! 
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You  too,  Ye  Fair,  of  neighb'ring  scenes  the  grace 
(Whose  envy'd  praise  the  Bard  advent'rous  seeks,) 

Once  deign  to  visit  this  sequester'd  place, 
Instru6lion's  voice  amidst  the  Ruin  speaks! 


Whence  claim  they  praise,  these  piles  which  strewn  on 

Earth 
(A  steril  burthen)  mock  their  former  state  ? 
*Tis  from  remembrance  of  their  youthful  Worth  ; — 
They  once   were   beautiful  ! they  once   were 

great  I 

Those  Charms  alone  survive  that  deck  the  Heart, 
Command  respeft  which  growing  years  increase, 

Bloom  when  the  Roses  from  the  Cheek  depart, 
And  ebbing  Life's  tumultuous  raptures  cease! 


Forgive  the  Muse,  if  with  presumptuous  love 
She  wooes  your  ears  t'  attend  her  moral  Lay ; 

Lest  faithless  to  themselves  your  pleasures  prove. 
And  useless  time  steal  unimprov'd  away  ! 


For  know,  your  bosoms  feed  a  Flame  as  bright 
As  cheers  a  dying  Cato's  latest  hour; 

A  youthful  Ammon  warms  to  lead  the  fight. 
Or  lights  a  Julius  to  the  goal  of  pow'r  ! 
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Oh !  trust  not  then  the  force  of  radiant  Eyes, 

Those  short-liv'd  glories  of  your  sportive  band,— 

Pleas'd  with  its  Stars,  though  laughing  Morn  arise 
A  steadier  beam  Meridian  Skies  demand  I 

Refle6l,  ere  (Vi6lor  of  each  lovely  Frame) 
Time  bids  th'  external,  fleeting  Graces  fade, 

*Tis  Reason's  Base  supports  the  noblest  Claim, 
'Tis  Sense  preserves  the  Conquests  Beauty  made  I 


ELEGY  V. 

WRITTEN  AMONG    THE  TOMBS   IN 

WESl'MINSTER  ABBEY, 


Hail,  hallow'd  Fane!  amid  whose  mould'ring shrines, 

Her  vigils  musing  Melancholy  keeps, 
Upon  her  arm  her  harrow'd  cheek  reclines, 

And  o'er  the  spoils  of  human  grandeur  weeps. 

Hail,  awful  edifice  1  thine  isles  along, 

In  contemplation  wrapt,  O  let  me  stray ! 

And  stealing  from  the  idly  busy  throng. 
Serenely  meditate  the  moral  lay. 

Far  hence  be  banish'd  every  note  profane, 

Where  heav'n-inspir'd  Devotion  loves  to  raise 

Her  voice  ser  ^uhic  to  each  lofty  strain, 
Attun'd  to  celebrate  Jehovah's  praise. 

Come,  heavenly  muse,  awake  the  plaintive  string, 
Each  vagrant  motion  of  the  mind  control ; 

Exalt  my  fancy  on  thy  soaring  wing. 

And  with  thy  pathos  pure  possess  my  soul. 
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What  pleasing  sadness  fills  my  thoughtful  breast, 
Wliene'er  my  steps  these  vaulted  mansions  trace; 

Where  in  their  silent  tombs  for  ever  rest 
The  honor'd  ashes  of  the  British  race  ! 

What  eye  can  read  without  a  starting  tear, 
What  heart  refledl  without  a  pensive  sigh. 

On  the  same  story,  every  marble  here 
Relates  of  wretched  man's  mortality  ? 

Here  terminate  Ambition's  airy  schemes, 
The  syren  Pleasure  here  allures  no  more  ; 

Here  grov'ling  Av'rice  drops  her  golden  dreams, 
And  Life's  fantastic  trifles  all  are  o'er. 

No  furious  passions  here  the  bosom  rend, 

Here  the  true  mourner's  poignant  sorrows  cease ; 

Here  hopeless  love  and  cruel  hatred  end. 
And  the  world-weary  trav'ler  rests  in  peace. 

Approach,  vain  child  of  fortune,  povv'r  and  fame, 
Here  learn  a  lesson  from  each  speaking  bust: 

Lo  !  on  each  tomb  engrav'd  the  empty  name 
Of  worldly  greatness  levell'd  in  the  dust ! 

How  high  each  pers'nage  once,  how  honor'd  !  read  j 
How  low  !  how  little  now,  look  down  and  see  ! 

Then  scan  thyself — and  know  it  is  decreed, 
That  thou  as  little  and  as  low  shalt  be. 
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Behold  \  above  yon  monumental  piles, 
The  king  of  terrors  reigns  in  awful  state  ! 

And  from  his  throne  surveys  with  ghastly  smiles 
His  triumphs  over  all  the  world  calls  great ; 

Surveys  of  British  chivalry  the  flow'r, 

Each  mighty  monarch,  and  each  champion  brave ; 
Illustrious  viftims  of  his  envious  pow  'r, 

Sunk  in  the  dust,  and  crumbling  in  the  grave  : 

Surveys  the  wrecks  of  genius,  beauty,  birth, 

"Whate'er  might  charm  the  eye,  or  win  the  heart ; 

Dissolv'd  and  blended  with  the  common  earth, 
Or  fest'ring  recent  from  his  vengeful  dart. 

Ah  !   what  avails  all  sublunary  state  ! 

The  transient  pomp  and  pageant  of  a  day  ; 
Since  kings  and  peasants,  fellow  slaves  of  fate. 

When  the  dread  summons  comes  must  all  obey. 

Nor  Edward's  piety,  nor  Henry's  might. 

Could  ward  the  all-subduing  conqueror's  blow  j 

Brave  Henry  fell  in  the  unequal  fight. 

And  Edward's  pious  breast  soon  ceas'd  to  glow. 

Nor  lists  dull  Death  to  the  melodious  lyre. 
Nor  heeds  the  raptur'd  poet's  heavenly  song; 

Que^ch'd  in  the  dust  is  Milton's  muse  of  fire. 
And  mute  is  Dryden's  once  harmonious  tongue. 
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Nor  Attic  elegance,  nor  sprightly  strains, 
Could  e'er  the  tyrant's  lifted  jav'lin  stay  ; 

Lo  !  here  repose  chaste  Addison's  remains. 
Here  jocund  Prior  sleeps,  and  here  lies  Gay. 

Here  too,  sweet  Shakspere,  Fancy's  fav'rite  child, 
The  marble  emulates  thy  power  to  please  ; 

With  graceful  attitude,  and  aspe6t  mild. 
Expressing  native  dignity  and  ease. 

Nor  thy  unrivall'd  magic's  potent  charm. 
Nor  tender  stories  of  ill-fated  love  ; 

Nor  scenes  of  horror  could  his  rage  disarm, 
Or  the  insensate  spectre's  pity  move. 

Where  were  ye,  Graces,  where  ye  tuneful  Nine, 
When  Shakspere's  aftive  spirit  soar'd  away  ? 

Where  were  ye.  Virtues,  when  the  spark  divine 
Forsook  its  trembling  tenement  of  clay  ? 

Alas  !  around  his  couch  attendant  all, 

Ye  saw  the  stroke  the  ruthless  monster  gave ; 

Beheld  (sad  scene  !)  your  darling  vot'ry  fall. 
And  wept  your  inability  to  save. 

Vain  are  all  notes,  how  high  soe'er  they  rise. 
All  numbers  vain,  however  smooth  they  flow  ; 

Beneath  this  letter'd  pavement  Cowley  lies. 
And  here  thy  reliques  rest,  pathetic  Rowe  ! 
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Nor  sage  Philosophy,  that  scans  the  spheres, 
Nor  soft  Persuasion's  soothing  art  avails ; 

O'er  Newton's  tomb  Urania  pours  her  tears, 
And  her  lov'd  Campbell  sad  Suadela  wails. 

Cropt  as  a  flow'r  in  blooming  beauty's  prime, 
Lo!   noble  Cart'ret's  urn  !  illustrious  youth  ! 

From  age  to  age  the  hoary  herald  Time 
Proclaims  thy  genius,  innocence,  and  truth. 

Alas  !  nor  genius,  innocence,  nor  truth, 
Can  in  the  bosom  stay  the  fleeting  breath. 

Nor  all  the  winning  charms  of  blooming  youth 
Subdue  thy  flinty  heart,  obdurate  Death! 

Ah  me  !  full  many  a  vi6lim  yet  unborn. 
Relentless  tyrant,  at  thy  feet  must  fall, 

Before  the  dawning  of  that  joyful  morn 
When  thou  shalt  yield,  and  *'  God  be  All  in  All." 

Know,  then  shall  come  the  period  of  thy  sway. 

And  this  reanimated  dust  shall  rise 
To  hail  thy  viftor  on  that  glorious  day. 

When  the  shrill  trump  shall  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 

Then  from  the  yawning  grave  and  op'ning  tomb 
Shall  each  reviving  tenant  lift  his  head, 

And  this  time-honor'd  temple's  lab'ring  womb 
Resign  its  myriads  of  illustrious  dead. 
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Ev'n  now  methinks,  by  Faitli's  pervading  eye, 

I  see  his  banner  in  the  clouds  displayed, 
And  the  world's  Saviour  from  his  throne  on  hi"h 

o 

Descend  in  robes  of  purest  light  array'd. 

O  day  of  gladness  to  the  good  and  just ! 

When  they  siiall  taste  the  wonders  of  his  love, 
And  springing  vig'rous  from  the  lowly  dust, 

Ascend  triumphant  to  the  realms  above. 

Then  shall  the  substance  of  this  fabric  fair, 
These  trophied  pillars,  and  these  piles  decay, 

Mix  as  a  vapor  with  the  empty  air. 
Or  like  a  fleeting  vision  fade  away. 

Then  shall  the  breathing  bust,  the  sculptur'd  vase. 

And  all  the  labors  of  the  artist's  hand. 
Dissolve  ;  and  virtue's  adamantine  base 

Alone  amid  the  wreck  of  matter  stand. 

Yea,  tho'  creation  founder  in  the  storm. 
And  whelming  perish  in  the  gen'ral  doom, 

Yet  shall  celestial  Virtue's  angel  form 
Survive  and  flourish  in  immortal  bloom. 

Then  shall  the  brave  resolve,  the  gen'rous  deed, 
And  valiant  conflidtin  Religion's  cause. 

Alone  be  crown'd  with  merit's  genuine  meed. 

And  meet  vvithrighteousheav'n'sdeserv'd  applause. 
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O  !  be  it  then  our  wisdom  to  secure 

Those  radiant  crowns  that  beam  for  ever  bright, 
Crowns  that  shall  deck  the  merciful  and  pure. 

Amid  the  mansions  of  eternal  light ! 


ELEGY  VI. 

WRITTEN  AMONG   THE   RUINS 
OF    A 

NOBLEMAN'S  SEA  T  IN  CORNWALL. 


BY  MR .  MOORE. 


Amidst  these  venerable  drear  remains 
Of antient grandeur,  musing  sad  I  stray; 

Around  a  melancholy  silence  reigns,' 
That  prompts  me  to  indulge  the  plaintive  lay. 

Here  liv'd  Eugenio,  born  of  noble  race, 
Aloft  his  mansion  rose  ;  around  were  seen 

Extensive  gardens  deck'd  with  every  grace, 

Ponds,  walks,  and  groves  through  all  the  seasons 
green. 

Ah,  where  is  now  its  boasted  beauty  fled  ! 

Proud  turrets  that  once  glitter'd  in  the  sky, 
And  broken  columns  in  confusion  spread, 

A  rude  misshapen  heap  of  ruins  lie  ! 
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Of  splendid  rooms  no  traces  here  are  found  : 
How  are  these  tottering  walls  by  time  defac'd  ! 

Shagg'd  with  vile  thorn,  with  twining  ivy  bound, 
Once  hung  with  tapestry,  with  paintings  grac'd  ! 

In  antient  times,  perhaps,  where  now  I  tread, 
Licentious  Riot  crown'd  the  midnight  bowl. 

Her  dainties  Luxury  pour'd,  and  Beauty  spread 
Her  artful  snares  to  captivate  the  soul. 

Or  here,  attended  by  a  chosen  train 

Of  innocent  delight,  true  Grandeur  dwelt, 

Diffusing  blessings  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Health,  joy,  and  happiness  by  thousands  felt.   . 

Around  now  Solitude  unjoyous  reigns. 

No  gay-gilt  chariot  hither  marks  the  way, 

No  more  with  cheerful  hopes  the  needy  swains 
At  the  once-bounteous  gate  their  visits  pay. 

Where  too  is  now  the  garden's  beauty  fled. 
Which  every  clime  was  ransacked  to  supply  ? 

O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread, 
And  the  dismantled  walls  in  ruins  lie ! 

Dead  are  the  trees  that  once  with  nicest  care 
Arrang'd,  from  opening  blossoms  shed  perfume. 

And  thick  with  fruitage  stood,  the  pendent  pear, 
The  ruddy-color'd  peach,  and  glossy  plumb. 
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Extinct  is  all  the  family  of  flowers  : 

In  vain  I  seek  the  arbor's  cool  retreat, 
Where  antient  friends  in  converse  pass'd  the  hours, 

Defended  from  the  raging  dog- star's  heat. 

Along  the  terrace-walks  are  straggling  seen 
The  prickly  bramble,  and  the  noisome  weed, 

Beneath  whose  covert  crawls  the  toad  obscene, 
And  snakes  and  adders  unmolested  breed. 

The  groves,  where  Pleasure  walk'd  her  rounds,  decay, 
The  mead  untill'd  a  barren  aspect  wears  ; 

And  where  the  sprightly  fawn  was  wont  to  play, 
Q'ergrown  with  heath,  a  dreary  waste  appears. 

In  yonder  wide-extended  vale  below, 

Where  osiers  spread,  a  pond  capacious  stood  ; 

From  far,  by  art  the  stream  was  taught  to  flow. 
Whose  liquid  stores,  supplied  th*  unfailing  flood. 

Oft  here  the  silent  angler  took  his  place. 

Intent  to  captivate  the  scaly  fry — 
But  perish'd  now  are  all  the  numerous  race. 

Dumb  is  the  fountain,  and  the  channel  dry. 

Here  then,  ye  Great!  behold  th'  uncertain  state 
Of  earthly  grandeur — beauty,  strength,  and  power. 

Alike  are  subject  to  the  stroke  of  fate, 
And  flourish  but  the  glory  of  an  hour. 
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Virtue  alone  no  dissolution  fears, 

Still  permanent,  tho'  ages  roll  away  ; 
Who  builds  on  her  immortal  basis,  rears 

A  superstru61:ure  time  can  ne'er  decay. 


ELEGY  VII. 


POLLIO, 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  WOOD  NEAR  R CASTLE, 

MDCCLXII. 

BY  WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE.- 


Haec  Jovem  sentire,  Deosque  cunftos, 

Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto.  Hor. 


The  peaceful  Evening  breathes  her  balmy  store, 
The  playful  school-boys  wanton  o'er  the  green  ; 

Where  spreading  poplars  shade  the  cottage-door. 
The  villagers  in  rustic  joy  convene. 

Amid  the  secret  windings  of  the  wood. 
With  solemn  meditation  let  me  stray ; 

This  is  the  hour,  when,  to  the  wise  and  good. 
The  heavenly  Maid  repays  the  toils  of  day. 

The  river  murmurs,  and  the  breathing  gate 
Whispers  the  gently  waving  boughs  among. 

The  star  of  evening  glimmers  o'er  the  dale. 
And  leads  the  silent  host  of  heaven  along. 
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How  bright,  emerging  o'er  yon  broom-clad  height, 
The  silver  empress  of  the  night  appears  ! 

Yon  limpid  pool  refleils  a  stream  of  light, 
And  faintly  in  its  breast  the  woodland  bears. 

The  waters  tumbling  o'er  their  rocky  bed. 
Solemn  and  constant,  from  yon  dell  resound; 

The  lonely  hearths  blaze  o'er  the  distant  glade  ; 
The  bat,  low-wheeling,  skims  the  dusky  ground. 

August  and  hoary,  o'er  the  sloping  dale. 

The  Gothic  abbey  rears  its  sculptur'd  towers; 

Dull  through  the  roofs  resounds  the  whistling  gale  ; 
Dark  Solitude  among  the  pillars  lowers. 

Where  yon  old  trees  bend  o*er  a  place  of  graves. 
And  solemn  shade  a  chapel's  sad  remains, 

Where  yon  scath'd  poplar  through  the  window  waves, 
And,  twining  round,  the  hoary  arch  sustains  ; 

There  oft,  at  dawn,  as  one  forgot  behind. 
Who  longs  to  follow,  yet  unknowing  where. 

Some  hoary  shepherd,  o'er  his  staff  reclin'd. 
Pores  on  the  graves,  and  sighs  a  broken  prayer. 

High  o'er  the  pines,  that  with  their  darkening  shade 
Surround  yon  craggy  bank,  the  castle  rears 

Its  crumbling  turrets  :  still  its  towery  head 
A  warlike  mien,  a  sullen  grandeur  wears. 
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So,  midst  the  snow  of  Age,  a  boastful  air 

Still  on  the  war-worn  veteran's  brow  attends  ; 

Still  his  big  bones  his  youthful  prime  declare, 
Tlio',  trembling  o'er  the  feeble  crutch,  he  bends. 

Wild  round  the  gates  the  dusky  wall -flowers  creep, 
Where  oft  the  knights  the  beauteous  dame  have  led; 

Gone  is  the  bower,  the  grot  a  ruin'd  lieap. 

Where  bays  and  ivy  o'er  the  fragments  spread. 

'Twas  here  our  sires  exulting  from  the  fight. 

Great  in  their  bloody  arms,  march'd  o'er  the  lea, 

Eying  their  rescu'd  fields  with  proud  delight ! 
Now  lost  to  them  !  and,  ah  how  chang'd  to  me! 

This  bank,  the  river,  and  the  fanning  breeze. 

The  dear  idea  of  my  Pollio  bring; 
So  shone  the  moon  through  these  soft  nodding  trees, 

When  here  we  wander'd  in  the  eves  of  Spring. 

When  April's  smiles  the  flowery  lawn  adorn. 
And  modest  cowslips  deck  the  streamlet's  side, 

When  fragrant  orchards  to  the  roseate  morn 

Unfold  their  bloom,  in  heaven's  own  colors  dy'd  ; 

So  fair  a  blossom  gentle  Pollio  wore. 

These  were  the  emblems  of  his  healthful  mind  ; 

To  him  the  letter'd  page  display'd  its  lore. 
To  him  bright  Fancy  all  her  wealth  resign'd: 
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Him,  with  her  purest  flames  the  Muse  endow'd. 
Flames  never  to  th'  illiberal  thought  allied  ; 

The  sacred  sisters  led  where  Virtue  glow'd 
In  all  her  charms ;  he  saw,  he  felt,  and  died. 

Oh  partner  of  my  infant  griefs  and  joys  ! 

Big  with  the  scenes  now  past  my  heart  o'erflows, 
Bids  each  endearment,  fair  as  once,  to  rise. 

And  dwells  luxurious  on  her  meltins:  woes. 

Oft  witli  the  rising  sun,  when  life  was  new, 

Along  the  woodland  have  I  roam'd  with  Thee; 

Oft  by  the  moon  have  brush'd  the  evening  dew, 
When  all  was  fearless  innocence  and  glee. 

The  sainted  v.ell,  where  yon  bleak  hill  declines, 
Has  oft  been  conscious  of  those  happy  hours  j 

But  now  the  hill,  the  river  crown'd  with  pines, 
And  sainted  well  have  lost  their  cheering  powers. 

For  Thou  art  gone — My  guide,  my  friend,  oh  where. 
Where  hast  thou  fled,  and  left  me  here  behind  ! 

My  tenderest  wish,  my  heart  to  Thee  was  bare, 
Oh,  now  cut  off  each  passage  to  thy  mind  1 

How  dreary  is  the  gulph,  how  dark,  how  void, 
The  trackless  shores  that  never  v.ere  repast ! 

Dread  separation  !  on  the  depth  untry'd 
Hope  faulters,  and  the  soul  recoils  aghast. 
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Wide  round  she  spacious  heavens  I  cast  my  eyes  ; 

And  shall  these  stars  glow  with  immortal  fire, 
Still  shine  the  lifeless  glories  of  the  skies, 

And  could  thy  bright,  thy  living  soul  expire  ? 

Far  be  the  thought The  pleasures  most  sublime, 

The  glow  of  friendship,  and  the  virtuous  tear, 

The  towering  wish  that  scorns  the  bounds  of  time, 
Chill'd  in  this  vale  of  Death,  but  languish  here. 

So  plant  the  vine  on  Norway's  wintery  land, 
The  languid  stranger  feebly  buds,  and  dies  : 

Yet  there's  a  clime  where  Virtue  shall  expand 
With  godlike  strength,  beneath  her  native  skies. 

The  lonely  shepherd  on  the  mountain's  side, 
With  patience  waits  the  rosy  opening  day  ; 

The  mariner  at  midnight's  darksome  tide; 
With  chearful  hope  expefts  the  morning  ray. 

Thus  I,  on  Life's  storm-beaten  ocean  tost. 
In  mental  vision  view  the  happy  shore, 

Where  Pollio  beckons  to  the  peaceful  coast. 

Where  Fate  and  Death  divide  the  friends  no  more. 

Oh  that  some  kind,  some  pitying  kindred  shade. 
Who  now,  perliaps,  frequents  this  solemn  grove. 

Would  tell  the  awful  secrets  of  the  Dead, 
And  from  my  eyes  the  mortal  film  remove  ! 
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Vain  is  the  wish — yet  surely  not  in  vain 
Man's  bosom  glows  w  ith  that  celestial  fire, 

Which  scorns  earth's  luxuries,  which  smiles  at  pain, 
And  wings  his  spirit  with  sublime  desire. 

To  fan  this  spark  of  heaven,  this  ray  divine. 
Still,  oh  my  soul !   still  be  thy  dear  employ; 

Still  thus  to  wander  thro'  the  shades  be  thine, 
And  swell  thy  breast  with  visionary  joy. 

So  to  the  dark-brow'd  wood,  or  sacred  mount, 
In  antient  days,  the  holy  Seers  retir'd. 

And,  led  in  vision,  drank  at  Siloe's  fount, 
While  rising  extasies  their  bosoms  fir'd  ; 

Restor'd  Creation  bright  before  them  rose. 
The  burning  desarts  smil'd  as  Eden's  plains, 

One  friendly  shade  the  wolf  and  lambkin  chose. 
The  flowery  mountain  sung,  **  Messiah  reigns!" 

rho'  fainter  raptures  my  cold  breast  inspire, 
Yet,  let  me  oft  frequent  this  solemn  scene. 

Oft  to  the  abbey's  shatter'd  walls  retire, 

What  time  the  moonshine  dimly  gleams  between. 

There,  where  the  cross  in  hoary  ruin  nods, 

And  weeping  yews  o'ershade  the  letter'd  stones, 

While  midnight  silence  wraps  these  drear  abodes, 
And  sooths  me  wandering  o'er  my  kindred  bones, 
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Let  kindled  Fancy  view  tlie  glorious  morn, 
When  from  the  bursting  graves  the  just  shall  rise, 

All  Nature  smiling,  and  by  angels  borne, 
Messiah's  cross  far  blazing  o'er  the  skies. 


ELEGY  VIII. 


THE 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER. 


BY  SIR  JOHN  HENRT  MOORE,  BART. 


Beneath  that  mouldering  turret's  gloomy  shade, 
Where  yonder   pines  their  wide- spread   branches 
wave, 

A  gallant  Veteran  rests  his  weary  head. 
And  with  him  sleep  his  sorrows  in  tlie  grave. 

No  breathing  art  adorns  the  sacred  ground. 
Points  the  tall  spire,  or  bids  the  trophy  rise, 

A  scanty  turf  with  twisted  osier  bound 

Scarce  marks  the  spot  where  buried  honor  lies. 

Ah,  what  avails  him,  that  in  youth's  gay  prime 
Each  unremitting  toil  of  war  he  bore, 

Each  sickly  change  of  every  varying  clime. 
From  Europe's  strand  to  Asia's  sultry  shore  ? 
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How  sliort  the  glory  of  the  poor  man's  deeds  ! 

How  slight  the  fame  he  fondly  thinks  his  own ! 
In  vain  he  triumphs,  or  in  vain  he  bleeds. 

Alike  unwept,  unpitied,  and  unknown. 

Yet  though  no  plumed  steeds,  no  sable  car, 
Call  forth  the  hireling's  mercenary  tear, 

No  blazon'd  banners  streaming  from  afar 

Flaunt  their  vain  honors  o'er  thine  humble  bier; 

Yet  on  the  margin  of  the  path-worn  green, 
Near  the  lov'd  spot  where  tliy  cold  relics  rest. 

Fair  virtue's  angel -form  shall  oft  be  seen 
To  bid  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast. 

The  thoughtless  many,  the  misjudging  croud. 
Whose  glance   scarce  beams  beyond   the  present 
hour. 

May  idolize  the  follies  of  the  proud. 

Or  bend  submissive  at  the  shrine  of  pow'r ; 

But  with  the  chosen  band,  the  manly  few. 
Whose  sober  approbation  far  outweighs. 

In  reason's  scale,  the  clamorous  fickle  crew. 
And  the  vain  tumult  of  their  fleeting  praise — 

— (Scorning  the  pageantry  of  pomp,  and  place) 
Their  hearts  shall  pay  the  tributary  sigh 

To  that  poor  virtue,  from  whose  humble  base 
Tow'r'd  the  proud  columns  that  insult  the  sky. 
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Though  she,  whose  beauty's  all-enchanting  pow'r 
Could  every  sterner  care  of  life  beguile, 

Whose  charms  could  sooth  reflection's  sickening  hour, 
Or  bid  the  cheerless  brow  of  sorrow  smile  ; 

Far  from  these  dreary  scenes  for  ever  torn, 
No  more  shall  animate  each  rapturous  strain, 

Now  sweetly  smiling,  now  with  looks  of  scorn. 
Hiding  her  heart,  that  sunk  at  giving  pain  ; 

Yet  when  emerging  from  the  giddy  throng, 
When  every  eye  but  mine  is  seal'd  in  rest, 

Pensive  I  walk  these  time-mark'd  walls  among, 
And  kiss  the  hallow 'd  ground  her  footsteps  press'd; 

Here  while  tlie  scenes  of  former  bliss  arise, 

(Sad  source  from  whence  these  tears  of  anguish 
flow) 
Far  from  the  sneering  fool,  or  censuring  wise, 
I  nurse  in  solitude  the  seeds  of  woe 

Deaf  to  the  voice  of  pleasure,  or  of  fame. 
Yet  not  from  pity's  milder  influence  free, 
E'en  then,  not  unregardful  of  thy  name, 

This  aching  breast  shall  heave  one  sigh  for  thee. 


ELEGY  IX. 

THE 

DEBTOR. 

By  the  Same. 


Children  of  Affluence,  hear  a  poor  man's  pray'r  1 
O  haste  and  free  me  from  this  dungeon's  gloom  j 

Let  not  the  hand  of  comfortless  despair 

Sink  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  ! 

Unus'd  Compassion's  tribute  to  demand, 

With  clamorous  din  wake  Charity's  dull  ear, 

Wring  the  slow  aid  from  Pity's  loitering  hand. 
Weave  the  feign'd  tale,  or  drop  the  ready  tear. 

Far  different  thoughts  employ'd  my  early  hours, 
To  view  of  bliss,  to  scenes  of  affluence  born  ; 

The  hand  of  pleasure  strew'd  my  path  with  flow'rs, 
And  every  blessing  hail'd  my  youthful  morn. 
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But  ah,  how  quick  the  change  1 — the  morning  gleam. 
That  cheer'd  my  fancy  with  her  magic  ray, 

Fled  like  the  gairish  pageant  of  a  dream, 
And  sorrow  clos'd  the  evening  of  my  day. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  human  bliss  below  ! 

Fond  hope  awhile  the  trembling  flow'ret  rears  ; 
'Till  unforeseen  descends  the  blight  of  woe, 

And  withers  in  an  hour  the  pride  of  years. 

In  evil  hour,  to  specious  wiles  a  prey, 

I  trusted  : — (who  from  faults  is  always  free  ?) 

And  the  short  progress  of  one  fatal  day 
Was  all  the  space  'twixt  wealth  and  poverty. 

Where  could  I  seek  for  comfort,  or  for  aid  ? 

To  whom  tiie  ruins  of  my  state  commend  ? 
Left  to  myself,  abandon'd,  and  betray'd. 

Too  late  I  found  the  W'retched  have  no  friend  ! 

E'en  he  amid  the  rest,  tlie  favor'd  youth. 

Whose  vows  had  met  the  tenderest  warm  return, 

Forgot  his  oaths  of  constancy  and  truth. 
And  left  my  child  in  solitude  to  mourn. 

Pity  in  vain  stretch'd  forth  her  feeble  hand 

To  guard  the  sacred  wreaths  that  Hymen  wove. 

While  pale-eyed  Avarice,  from  his  sordid  stand, 
ScowI'd  o'er  the  ruins  of  neglecled  love. 
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Though  deeply  hurt,  yet  sway'd  by  decent  pride, 
She  hush'd  her  sorrows  with  becoming  art. 

And  faintly  strove  with  sickly  smiles  to  hide 
The  canker-worm  that  prey'd  upon  her  heart. 

Nor  blam'd  his  cruelty — nor  wishM  to  hate 

Whom  once  she  lov'd — but  pitied,  and  forgave  : 

Then  unrepining  yielded  to  her  fate. 
And  sunk  in  silent  anguish  to  the  grave. 

Children  of  affluence,  hear  a  poor  man's  prayer  ! 

O  haste,  and  free  me  from  this  dungeon's  gloom  ; 
Let  not  the  hand  of  comfortless  despair 

Sink  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  ! 


ELEGY  X. 

THE 

POOR  MJK'S  PRAYER. 


BY  THE  REV.  DR.  ROBERTS^ 

OF    El  ON. 
ADDRESSED   TO  THE    LATE   EARL   OF   CHATHAM. 


Amidst  the  more  important  toils  of  sfate, 
The  counsels  labouring  in  thy  patriot  soul, 

Tho'  Europe  from  thy  voice  expe6l  her  fate, 
And  thy  keen  glance  extend  from  pole  to  pole  j 

O  Chatham,  nurs'd  in  ancient  Virtue's  lore, 
To  these  sad  strains  incline  a  favouring  ear; 

Think  on  the  God,  whom  thou,  and  I  adore, 
Nor  turn  unpitying  from  the  poor  man's  prayer. 

Ah  me  !  how  blest  was  once  a  peasant's  life ! 

No  lawless  passion  swTli'd  my  even  breast : 
Far  from  the  stormy  waves  of  civil  strife, 

Sound  were  my  slumbers,  and  my  heart  at  rest. 
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I  ne'er  for  guilty,  painful  pleasures  rov'd, 
But  taught  by  Nature,  and  by  choice  to  wed, 

From  all  the  hamlet  cull'd  whom  best  I  lov'd, 
With  her  I  staid  my  heart,  with  her  my  bed. 

To  gild  her  worth  I  ask'd  no  wealthy  power, 
My  toil  could  feed  her,  and  my  arm  defend  ; 

In  youth,  or  age,  in  pain,  or  pleasure's  hour. 
The  same  fond  husband,  father,  brother,  friend. 

And  she,  the  faithful  partner  of  my  care. 

When  ruddy  evening  streak'd  the  western  sky, 

Look'd  towards  the  uplands,  if  her  mate  was  there, 
Or  thro'  the  beech-wood  cast  an  anxious  eye. 

Then,  careful  matron,  heap'd  the  maple  board 
With  savory  herbs,  and  pick'd  the  nicer  part 

From  such  plain  food  as  Nature  could  afford, 
Ere  simple  Nature  was  debauch'd  by  Art. 

While  I,  contented  with  my  homely  cheer, 

Saw  round  my  knees  my  prattling  children  play  ; 

And  oft  with  pleas'd  attention  sat  to  hear 
The  little  history  of  their  idle  day. 

But  ah  !  how  chang'd  the  scene  !  On  the  cold  stones, 
Where  wont  at  night  to  blaze  the  chearful  fire. 

Pale  Famine  sits  and  counts  her  naked  bones. 
Still  sighs  for  food,  still  pines  with  vain  desire. 
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My  faithful  wife  with  ever- streaming  eyes 
Hangs  on  my  bosom  her  dejecied  head  : 
My  helpless  infants  raise  their  feeble  cries, 
.And  from  their  father  claim  their  daily  bread. 

Dear  tender  pledges  of  my  honest  love, 
On  that  bare  bed  behold  your  brother  lie  : 

Three  tedious  days  with  pinching  want  he  strove. 
The  fourth,  I  saw  the  helpless  cherub  die. 

Nor  long  shall  ye  remain.  With  visage  sour 
Our  tyrant  lord  commands  us  from  our  home; 

And  arm'd  with  cruel  Law's  coercive  power, 
Bids  me  and  mine  o'er  barren  mountains  roam. 

Yet  never,  Chatham,  have  I  pass'd  a  day 

In  Riot's  orgies,  or  in  idle  ease  ; 
Ne'er  have  I  sacrific'd  to  sport  and  play, 

Or  wish'd  a  pamper'd  appetite  to  please. 

Hard  was  my  fare,  and  constant  was  my  toil. 
Still  with  the  morning's  orient  light  I  rose, 

Fell'd  the  stout  oak,  or  rais'd  the  lofty  pile,  • 
Parch'd  in  the  sun,  in  dark  December  froze. 

Is  it  that  Nature  with  a  niggard  hand 

Withholds  her  gifts  from  these  once-favor'd  plains  ? 
Has  God,  in  vengeance  to  a  guilty  land. 

Sent  Dearth  a  nd  Famine  to  her  labouring  swains  ? 
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Ah  no;   yon  hill,  where  daily  sweats  my  brow, 
A  thousand  flocks,  a  thousand  herds  adorn  ; 

Yon  field,  where  late  I  drove  the  painful  plough, 
Feels  all  her  acres  crown'd  with  wavy  corn. 

But  what  avails  that  o'er  the  furrow'd  soil 
In  Autumn's  heat  the  yellow  harvests  rise, 

If  artificial  want  elude  my  toil, 

Untasted  plenty  wound  my  craving  eyes  ? 

What  profits,  that  at  distance  I  behold 

My  wealthy  neighbour's  fragrant  smoke  ascend  ; 

If  still  the  griping  cormorants  withhold 

The  fruits  which  rain  and  genial  seasons  send  ? 

If  those  fell  vipers  of  the  public  weal 

Yet  unrelenting  on  our  bowels  preyj 
If  still  the  curse  of  penury  Ave  feel, 

And  in  the  midst  of  plenty  pine  away  ? 

In  every  port  the  vessel  rides  secure, 

That  wafts  our  harvest  to  a  foreign  shore  j 

While  we  the  pangs  of  pressing  want  endure. 
The  sons  of  strangers  riot  on  our  store. 

O  generous  Chatham,  stop  those  fatal  sails. 

Once  more  with  out-stretch'd  arm  thy  Britons  save; 

The  unheeding  crew  but  wait  for  favouring  gales, 
O  stop  them,  ere  they  stem  Italians  wave. 
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From  thee  alone  I  hope  for  instant  aid, 

'Tis  thou  alone  canst  save  my  children's  breath  ; 

O  deem  not  little  of  our  cruel  meed, 
O  haste  to  help  us,  for  delay  is  death. 

So  may  not  Spleen,  nor  Envy  blast  thy  name, 
Nor  voice  profane  thy  patriot  ac^ts  deride  ; 

Still  may'st  thou  stand  the  first  in  honest  fame, 
Unstung  by  Folly,  Vanity,  or  Pride. 

So  may  thy  languid  limbs  with  strength  be  brac'd, 
And  glowing  Health  support  thy  a6live  soul  i 

With  fair  renown  thy  public  virtue  grac'd, 
Far  as  thou  bad'st  Britannia's  thunder  roll. 

Then  joy  to  thee,  and  to  thy  children  peace. 

The  grateful  hind  shall  drink  from  Plenty's  horn  : 

And  while  they  share  the  cultur'd  land's  increase. 
The  poor  shall  bless  the  day  when  Pitt  was  born. 


ELEGY  XI. 

Tx4E 

BEGGAR. 


.... „-.„._. — inopemque  paterni 

Et  Laris,  et  Fundi.  Hor. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 
door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  : 

Oh  !  give  relief — ^and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tatter'd  cloaths  my  poverty  bespeak, 

These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen 'd  years  : 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief- worn  cheek. 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  ereded  on  the  rising  ground, 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road ; 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 
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(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor!) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  tlieir  bread, 

A  pamper'd  menial  forc'd  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome, 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold} 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 
For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief, 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  with-hold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  represt. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — why  should  we  repine  ? 

'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see  : 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 

The  child  of  sorrow — and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot; 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hail'd the  morn; 
But  ah  1  oppression  forc'd  me  from  my  cot. 

My  cattle  dy'd,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 

Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 
Is  cast  abandon'd  on  the  v/orld's  wide  stage, 

And  doom'din  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 
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My  tender  wife— sweet  soother  of  my  care  ! 

Struck,  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree, 
Fell — Hng'ring  fell  a  vidim  to  despair, 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 

Whose  trembling   limbs   have  borne  him  to  your 
door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh!  give  relief — and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


ELEGY  XII. 


BY 

DANIEL  HAYES,  ES^ 


Ah!  what  avails  this  short  subkinar  sphere? 

Why  wish  to  ai5l  in  the  fantastic  scene, 
Subje(5l  at  best  to  many  a  doubt  and  fear, 

Too  oft  to  cold  negleft,  and  certain  pain  ? 

Why  does  vain  man  his  fondest  wishes  pour? 

Why  do  his  earliest  prayers  attack  the  sky, 
To  stretch  the  space  of  each  contracted  hour  ? 

Say,  is  it  then  so  terrible  to  die  ? 

What  joys  hath  life  to  counterpoise  its  cares  ? 

What  sweets  to  recompence  for  all  its  woes  ? 
Lo  !  Av'rice  gnaws,  and  fell  Ambition  tears 

The  racking  breast  with  hell's  united  throes. 

Lo!  squinting  Jealousy's  unsettled  frown  ! 

Lo  !  haggard  Envy,  with  her  bloodshot  eye, 
Sick'ning  at  noble  deeds  and  fair  renown. 

And  circulating  still  th'  envenom'd  lie. 
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And  creeping  Fraud,  with  well-dissembled  leer, 

Exerts  her  base  insinuating  art, 
Watching  the  generous  stripling's  prone  career, 

To  circumvent  his  unsuspefting  heart. 

Nor  these  alone  embitter  th'  irksome  way, 
That  leads  to  fleeting  life's  uncertain  goal 

Pandora's  ministers,  a  dread  array, 

Convulse  the  sense,  and  rack  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Who  but  has  seen  the  epileptic  rage. 
With  wild  distortion  rend  the  alter'd  frame  ; 

The  Palsy,  sad  concomitant  of  age, 

And  thirsty  Fever's  all-devouring  flame! 

That  fell  disease  which  o'er  th'  enchanting  face. 
The  hideous  veil  of  rugged  horror  throws; 

The  Dropsy,  ever  swol'n  with  foul  increase, 
And  pamper'd  Gout's  excruciating  woes. 

Did  lavish  Fortune  from  her  endless  store, 
Vain  mortal !  gratify  each  greedy  thought ; 

Did  new-born  pleasures  court  each  circling  hour, 
Alas !  how  dearly  is  existence  bought ! 

How  dearer  still,  when  nor  kind  Fortune's  ray. 
Nor  vivid  pleasure,  nor  serene  delight, 

Chear  the  sad  morning  of  the  wretch's  day. 
Or  close  his  eye  lids  in  the  stormy  night ! 
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Such  are  his  fates,  who  now  in  plaintive  lore 

Pours  forth  the  anguish  of  his  woe-struck  mind. 

Swelling  with  tears  the  gentle  river's  store, 
Beneath  a  weeping  willow's  shade  reclin'd  : 

Or  near  that  pile,  where,  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
The  frail  remains  of  once  fam'd  St.  John  lie, 

Joyless  he  wanders  through  night's  murky  gloom, 
The  hollow  winds  re-echoing  to  his  sigh : 

Banish'dhis  much-lov'dhome,  the  blissful  plains, 
Where  princely  Shannon  laves  the  flowery  strand. 

No  dear  associate,  no  kind  friend  remains, 
To  chear  his  wanderings  in  a  foreign  land. 

And  thee,  fair  Limerick  !  whose  beleaguer'd  wall 
So  oft  the  bolts  of  raging  Britain  stood  j 

Before  thy  gates  what  thousands  met  their  fall. 
And  with  their  bodies  choak'd  the  spacious  flood  ! 

Parent  of  heroes!  each  illustrious  child 

Enlarg'd  thy  fame  through  every  rolling  age  ; 

Propitious  Fortune  on  her  labour  smil'd. 

And  with  their  triumphs  swell'd  the  storied  page. 

Thine  was  Borhame,  who  fierce  in  days  of  yore, 
'Gainst  Denmark's  power  his  hardy  squadrons  led  j 

Loud  rag'd  the  fight  on  CIontarflT's  sounding  shore. 
When  by  his  arm  the  stern  Turgesus  bled. 
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Crush'd  are  the  tyrants,  pierc'd  with  thousand  wounds, 
The  vanquish'd  raven  drops  her  heavy  wing  ; 

Borhame  and  Liberty  the  beach  resounds, 
And  freed  Eblana's  joyful  turrets  ring. 

Who  like  Borhame  could  launch  the  deathful  spear? 

Wiio  stem  the  torrent  of  th'  impetuous  fray  ? 
Or  who  like  him  his  drooping  vassals  cheer, 

And  bless  a  nation  with  the  happiest  sway  ? 

But  what  is  he,  who,  by  the  midnight  gloom. 

Through  yonder  camp  his  fearless  passage  bends! 

Sudden  terrific  fires  the  skies  illume. 
And  the  loud  burst  th'  affrighted  welkin  rends. 

Fir'd  is  the  magazine,  these  sulphur'd  stores, 
DestinM  to  waste  lerne's  fruitful  land  ; 

Burst  the  rude  guns  that  menac'd  her  fair  towers, 
And  all  by  Sarsfield's  unassisted  hand. 

Nor  yet,  blest  city  !  is  that  worth  no  more. 

Which  erst  in  fighting  fields  thy  sons  did  claim ; 

Lo !   Coote's  strong  arm  controls  the  Indian  shore. 
Whilst  Niagara  roars  thy  Massy 's  fame. 

Equal  in  arts,  thy  polish'd  sons  excel, 

lerne's  brightest  ornaments  of  yore ; 
Who,  like  Fitz-Gibbon,  clears  Law's  mystic  spell, 

Whilst  wondering  senates  hang  on  Pery's  lore  ! 
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Southwell  is  thine,  with  every  power  to  please, 
The  patriot's  freedom  with  the  courtier's  art. 

That  noble  art  of  elegance  and  ease. 
To  win  and  hold  the  captivated  heart. 

With  him  liow  pleasing  flew  th'  instnidlive  Iiours, 
By  Castleconnel's  sacred  fountain  laid; 

Whilst  fruits  and  blossoms  deck'd   the  high-arch'd 
bow  ers, 
And  purple  fragrance  blush'd  in  every  mead. 

Propitious  Naiad  of  that  healing  stream. 

Inspire  my  grateful  breast  thy  praise  to  sing  ; 

Thy  cordial  draughts  restore  the  sickly  frame, 
And  youthful  vigour  gushes  from  thy  spring. 

What  though  thy  sliore  can  beast  no  gav  parade, 
No  circus  regular,  no  splendid  rooms. 

Lovely  simplicity  adorns  thy  glade. 

And  lavish  Nature  in  perfection  blooms. 

Serene  Contentment,  with  unclouded  brow, 
Sheds  her  soft  influence  o'er  thy  flowery  dale! 

Secure  delights  in  sweet  succession  flow, 
And  Health  inspires  the  animating  gale. 

Nor  baneful  dice  thy  evening  hour  molest, 
Nor  titled  courtezan's  uncomely  smiles 

Kindle  the  flame  in  youth's  too  eager  breast. 
Nor  faithless  v.ife  the  sacred  couch  defiles. 
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Chaste  are  thy  damsels  as  the  virgin  train 

Which  through  Thessalian  groves  Diana  guides; 

Their  hearts,  their  radiant  eyes,  untaught  to  feign, 
Whilst  o'er  each  glance  fair  Decency  presides. 

Recount  their  names  !  I  might  as  well  display 
Each  flower  that  opens  on  the  summer  lawn, 

Each  shinin.^  gem  that  decks  yon  starry  way. 
Ere  yet  invidious  morn  begins  to  dawn. 

Yet  far  from  these  did  rough  Misfortune's  frown 
Compel  the  woe-bewilder'd  bard  to  fly  ; 

Hence  from  liis  bosom  bursts  th*  incessant  groan, 
Th'  incessant  tear  that  swells  his  aching  eye. 

Ah !  where  is  now  Belinda's  vivid  smile, 
That  wont  to  shed  celestial  gladness  round; 

Her  converse  sweet,  that  could  all  cares  beguile, 
And  pour  the  balm  of  pity  in  each  wound. 

Exil'd  from  her  how  toilsome  creep  the  hours, 

Though  friendly  Chelsea  yields  its  grateful  shade  ; 

Though  Thames'  soft  waters  hush  the  willow'd  shores, 
And  Nature's  music  quivers  through  the  glade  ? 

Exil'd  from  her,  not  all  that  Nature  boasts. 
Not  all  the  flaming  treasures  of  the  East, 

Not  all  the  sweets  that  crown  Campania's  coasts. 
Could  soothe  the  slightest  pang  that  rends  my  breast. 
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She  was  indeed — but  hold  !  my  racking  brain, 
Canst  thou  the  glories  of  that  form  disclose  ? 

As  soon  (vain  wretch  !)  attempt  in  frantic  strain. 
To  point  each  dew-drop  on  the  vernal  rose. 

Her  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  orient  beam, 
Her  voice  far  sweeter  than  sweet  Philomel ; 

Easy  proportion  harmoniz'd  her  frame. 
Heaven  gave  a  mind,  and  bade  her  to  excel. 

What  have  I  done  ? — Sure  some  infatuate  sire, 
Or  private  rage,  or  private  discord  led  ; 

God's  sacred  fane  consum'd  with  impious  fire. 
Which  th'  angry  power  avenges  on  my  head. 

Welcome,  Despair  !  thou  king  of  horrors,  come. 
Crush  this  loath'd  being  to  its  primal  clay, 

Prepar'd,  I  wait  th'  inexorable  doom. 
And  bid  adieu  to  Hope's  remotest  ray. 

Forgotten  be  my  name,  my  age,  my  birth ; 

Let  black  oblivion  all  my  v>'oes  conceal : 
These  killing  woes  would  poison  future  mirth. 

And  happy  lovers  shudder  at  the  tale. 


ELEGY  XIII. 


THE 

TRIUMPH  OF  MELANCHOLr. 


BY  JAMES  BEA^TIE,  L.  L.  D. 


Memory,  be  still !  why  throng  upon  the  thought 
These  scenes  so  deeply  stain'd  with  Sorrow's  dye  ? 

Is  there  in  all  thy  stores  no  chearful  draught, 
To  brighten  yet  once  more  in  Fancy's  eye  ? 

Yes — from  afar  a  landscape  seems  to  rise, 
Embellish'd  by  the  lavish  hand  of  Spring  ; 

Thin  gilded  clouds  float  lightly  o'er  the  skies, 
And  laughing  Loves  disport  on  fluttering  wing. 

How  blest  the  youth  in  yonder  valley  laid ! 

What  smiles  in  every  conscious  feature  play  I 
While  to  the  murmurs  of  the  breezy  glade 

His  merry  pipe  attunes  the  rural  lay. 

Hail,  Innocence !  whose  bosom  all  serene 
Feels  not  as  yet  th'  internal  tempest  roll : 

O  !  ne'er  may  Care  distra<5t  that  placid  mien  ! 
Ne'er  may  the  shades  of  Doubt  o'erwhelm  thy  soul  I 
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Vain  wish  !   for  lo,  in  gay  attire  conceal'd, 

Yonder  she  comes  !  the  heart-enflaming  fiend  ! 

(Will  no  kind  power  the  helpless  stripling  shield  ?) 
Svs  ift  to  her  destin'd  prey  see  Passion  bend  I 

O  smile  accurst,  to  hide  the  worst  designs  ! 

Now  with  blithe  eye  she  wooes  him  to  be  blest ; 
While  round  her  arm  unseen  a  serpent  twines — 

And  lo,  she  hurls  it  hissing  at  his  breast ! 

And  instant,  lo,  his  dizzy  eye-ball  swims 

Ghastly,  and  reddening  darts  a  frantic  glare; 

Pain  with  strong  grasp  distorts  his  writhing  limbs. 
And  Fear's  cold  hand  erects  his  frozen  hair. 


Is  this,  O  Life,  is  this  thy  boasted  prime  ! 

And  does  thy  spring  no  happier  prospeft  yield  ! 
Why  should  the  sun-beam  paint  thy  glittering  clime, 

When  the  keen  mildew  desolates  the  field ! 

How  memory  pains  !  let  some  gay  theme  beguile 
The  musing  mind,  and  sooth  to  soft  delight : 

Ye  images  of  Woe,  no  more  recoil  : 

Be  Life's  past  scenes  wrapt  in  oblivious  night. 

Now,  when  fierce  Winter  arm'd  with  wasteful  power. 
Heaves  the  wild  deep  that  thunders  from  afar; 

How  sweet  to  sit  in  the  sequester'd  bower. 
To  hear,  and  but  to  hear  the  mmgling  war  I 
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Ambition  here  displays  no  gilded  toy, 

That  tempts  on  desperate  wing  the  soul  to  rise ; 

Nor  Pleasure's  paths  to  wilds  of  Woe  decoy, 

Nor  Anguish  lurks  in  Grandeur's  proud  disguise. 

Oft  has  Contentment  chear'd  this  lone  abode 
With  the  mild  languish  of  her  smiling  eye; 

Here  Health  in  rosy  bloom  has  often  glow'd, 
While  ioose-rob'd  Quiet  stood  enamour'd  by. 

E'en  the  storm  lulls  to  more  profound  repose; 

The  storm  these  humble  walls  assails  in  vain ; 
The  shrub  is  shelter'd,  when  the  whirlwind  blows, 

While  the  oak's  mighty  ruin  strows  the  plain. 

Blow  on,  ye  winds  !  thine,  Winter,  be  the  skies, 
And  toss  th'  infuriate  surge,  and  vales  lay  waste; 

Nature  thy  temporary  rage  defies  ; 

To  her  relief  the  gentler  Seasons  haste. 

Thron'd  in  her  emerald  car,  see  Spring  appear! 

(As  Fancy  wills  the  landscape  starts  to  view) 
Her  emerald  car  the  youthful  Zephyrs  bear, 

Fanning  her  bosom  with  their  pinions  blue. 

Around  the  jocund  Hours  are  fluttering  seen, 
And  lo,  her  rod  the  rose-lipp'd  Power  extends! 

And  lo,  the  lawns  are  deck'd  in  living  green. 
And  Beauty's  bright-ey'd  train  from  Heaven  de- 
scends! 
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Haste,  happy  days,  and  make  all  Nature  glad — 
But  will  all  Nature  joy  at  your  return  ? 

O  can  ye  cheer  pale  Sickness'  gloomy  bed, 
Or  dry  the  tears  that  bathe  th'  untimely  urn  ? 

Will  ye  one  transient  ray  of  gladness  dart, 

Where  groans  the  dungeon  to  the  captive's  wail  ? 

To  ease  tir'd  Disappointment's  bleeding  heart, 
Will  all  your  stores  of  softening  balm  avail  ? 

When  stern  Oppression,  in  his  harpy  fangs, 

From  Want's  weak  grasp  the  last  sad  morsel  bears, 

Can  ye  allay  the  dying  parent's  pangs, 

Whose  infant  craves  relief  with  fruitless  tears  ? 

For  ah  !  thy  reign,  Oppression,  is  not  past, 

Who  from  the  shivering  limbs  the  vestment  rends  ? 

Who  lays  the  once  rejoicing  village  waste, 
Bursting  the  ties  of  lovers  and  of  friends  ? 

But  hope  not,  JVTuse,  vain-glorious  as  thou  art, 
With  the  weak  impulse  of  thy  humble  strain, 

Hope  not  to  soften  Pride's  obdurate  heart, 

When  Erroll's  bright  example  shines  in  vain. 

Then  cease  the  theme.    Turn,  Fancy,  turn  thine  eye, 
Thy  weeping  eye,  nor  further  urge  thy  flight  j 

Thy  haunts,  alas!   no  gleams  of  joy  supply. 
Of  transient  gleams  that  flash  in  sinking  night. 
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Yet  fain  the  mind  its  anguish  would  forego, 

Spread  then,  historic  Muse,  thy  piftur'd  scroll  j 

Bid  thy  great  scenes  in  all  their  splendor  glow, 
And  rouse  to  thought  sublime  th'  exulting  soul. 

What  mingling  pomps  rush  on  th*  enraptur'd  gaze  ! 

Lo,  where  the  gallant  navy  rides  the  deep  1 
Here  glittering  towns  their  spiry  turrets  raise. 

There  bulwarks  overhang  the  shaggy  steep. 

Bristling  with  spears,  and  bright  with  burnish'd  shields 
Th'  embattled  legions  stretch  their  long  array; 

Discord's  red  torch,  as  fierce  she  scours  the  fields. 
With  bloody  tindture  stains  the  face  of  day. 

And  now  the  hosts  in  silence  wait  the  sign  : 
Keen  are  their  looks  whom  Liberty  inspires  : 

Quick  as  the  Goddess  darts  along  the  line. 
Each  breast  impatient  burns  with  noble  fires. 

Her  form  how  graceful !   in  her  lofty  mien 

The  smiles  of  Love  stern  Wisdom's  frown  control  f 

Her  fearless  eye,  determined,  though  serene, 

Speaks  the  great  purpose,  and  th*  unconquer'd  souL 

Mark,  where  Ambition  leads  the  adverse  band. 
Each  feature  fierce  and  haggard,  as  with  pain  ! 

With  menace  loud  he  cries,  while  from  his  hand 
He  vainly  strives  to  wipe  the  crimson  stain. 
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Lo,  at  his  call,  impetuous  as  the  storms, 

Headlong  to  deeds  of  death  the  hosts  are  driven  ; 

Hatred  to  madness  wrought  each  face  deforms, 

Mounts  the   black  whirlwind,   and    involves  the 
heaven. 

Now,  Virtue,  now  thy  powerful  succour  lend, 
Shield  them  for  Liberty  who  dare  to  die — 

Ah  !  Liberty,  will  none  thy  cause  befriend  ! 
Are  those  thy  sons,  thy  generous  sons,  that  fly  ! 

Not  Virtue's  self,  when  Heaven  its  aid  denies. 

Can  brace  the  loosen'd  nerves,  or  warm  the  heart ; 

Not  Virtue's  self  can  still  the  bursts  of  sighs. 
When  festers  in  the  soul  Misfortune's  dart. 

See,  where  by  Terror  and  Despair  dismay'd 
The  scattering  legions  pour  along  the  plain! 

Ambition's  car,  in  bloody  spoils  array 'd. 

Hews  its  broad  way,  as  Vengeance  guides  the  rein. 

But  who  is  he,  that,  by  yon  lonely  brook. 
With  woods  o'erhung,  and  precipices  rude. 

Lies  all  abandon'd,  yet  with  dauntless  look 

Sees  streaming  from  his  breast  the  purple  flood  ? 

Ah,  Brutus  !  ever  thine  be  virtue's  tear ! 

Lo,  his  dim  eyes  to  Liberty  he  turns, 
As  scarce  supported  on  her  broken  spear 

O'er  her  expiring  son  the  Goddess  mourns. 
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Loose  to  the  wind  her  azure  mantle  flies, 

From  her  dishevell'd  locks  she  rends  the  plume  ; 

No  lustre  lightens  in  her  weeping  eyes, 

And  on  her  tear-stain'd  cheek  no  roses  bloom. 

Meanwhile  the  world,  Ambition,  owns  thy  sway. 
Fame's  loudest  trumpet  labors  with  thy  name; 

For  thee,  the  Muse  aw  akes  her  sw^eetest  lay  ; 
And  Flattery  bids  for  thee  her  altars  flame. 

Nor  in  life's  lofty  bustling  sphere  alone, 

The  sphere  where  monarchs  and  where  heroes  toil, 

Sink  Virtue's  sons  beneath  Misfortune's  frown, 
While  Guilt's  thrill'd   bosom  leaps  at  Pleasure's 
smile. 

Full  oft  where  Solitude  and  Silence  dwell. 

Far,  far  remote  amid  the  lowly  plain, 
Resounds  the  voice  of  Woe  from  Virtue's  cell, 

Such  is  Man's  doom  ;   and  Pity  weeps  in  vain. 

Still  Grief  recoils — How  vainly  have  I  strove 
Thy  power,  O  Melancholy,  to  withstand  1 

Tir'd,  I  submit ;  but  yet,  O  yet  remove, 
Or  ease  the  pressure  of  thy  heavy  hand ! 

Yet  for  a  while  let  the  bewilder'd  soul 

Find  in  society  relief  from  woe ; 
O  yield  a  while  to  Friendship's  soft  control ! 

Some  respite,  Friendship,  wilt  thou  not  bestow! 


Voi.  IX, 
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Come  then,  Philander,  whose  exalted  mind 

Looks  down  from  far  on  all  that  charms  the  great  ; 

For  thou  canst  bear,  unshaken  and  resigned. 

The  brightest  smiles,  the  blackest  frowns  of  Fate. 

Come  thou,  whose  love  unlimited,  sincere. 
Nor  Faction  cools,  nor  Injury  destroys; 

Who  lend'st  to  Misery's  moan  a  pitying  ear. 
And  feel'st  with  ecstasy  another's  joys  : 

Who  know'st  man's  frailty,  with  a  favouring  eye. 
And  melting  heart,  behold'st  a  brother's  fall! 

Who,  unenslav'd  by  Fashion's  narrow  tye. 
With  manly  freedom  foUow'st  Nature's  call. 

And  bring  thy  Delia,  sv/eetly-smiling  fair. 

Whose  spotless  soul  no  rankling  thoughts  deform; 

Her  gentle  accents  calm  each  throbbing  care, 
And  harmonize  the  thunder  of  the  storm. 

Thou<yh  blest  with  wisdom,  and  with  wit  refin'd. 
She  courts  no  homage,  nor  desires  to  shme ; 

In  her  each  sentiment  sublime  is  join'd 
To  female  softness  and  a  form  divine. 

Come,  and  disperse  th'  involving  shadows  drear; 

Let  chasten'd  Mirth  the  social  hours  employ: 
O  catch  the  swift-wing'd  moment  while  'tis  near. 

On  swiftest  wing  the  moment  flies  of  joy. 
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Ev'n  while  the  careless  disencumber'd  soul 
Sinks  all  dissolving  into  Pleasure's  drearn. 

Even  then  to  time's  tremendous  verge  we  roll 
With  headlong  haste  along  life's  surgy  stream. 

Can  Gaiety  the  vanish'd  years  restore, 

Or  on  the  withering  limbs  fresh  beauty  shed. 

Or  soothe  the  sad  inevitable  hour, 

Orchear  the  dark,  dark  mansions  of  the  Dead  ? 

Still  sounds  the  solemn  knell  in  Fancy's  ear. 

That  call'd  Eliza  to  the  silent  tomb  : 
With  her  how  jocund  roU'd  the  sprightly  year  I 

How  shone  the  nymph  in  Beauty's  brightest  bloom  ? 

Ah !  Beauty's  bloom  avails  not  in  the  grave. 
Youth's  lofty  mien,  nor  Age's  awful  grace: 

Moulder  alike  unknown  the  Prince  and  Slave, 
Whelm'd  in  th'  enormous  wreck  of  human  race. 

The  thought-fix'd  portraiture,  the  breathing  bust, 
The  arch  with  proud  memorials  array'd. 

The  long-liv'd  pyramid  shall  sink  in  dust. 
To  dumb  Oblivion's  ever-desart  shade. 

Fancy  from  Joy  still  wanders  far  astray  j 
Ah  !   Melancholy,  how  I  feel  thy  power  I 

Long  have  I  labor'd  to  elude  thy  sway — 
But  'tis  enough  ;  for  I  resist  no  more. 
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The  traveller  thus,  that  o'er  the  midnight  waste 
Through  many  a  lonesome  path  is  doom'd  to  roam, 

*Wilder'd  and  weary  sits  him  down  at  last 
For  the  long  night,  and  distant  far  his  home. 


ELEGY  XIV. 


MART, 
QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


BY  WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE, 


Quod  tibi  vitae  sors  detraxit, 
Fama  adjiciet  posthuma  laudi  ; 
Nostris  longum  tu  dolor  et  honor.  Buch. 


The  balmy  Zephyrs  o'er  the  woodland  stray, 
And  gently  stir  the  bosom  of  the  lake  : 

The  fawns,  that  panting  in  the  covert  lay. 
Now  thro'  the  bloomy  park  their  revels  take. 

Pale  rise  the  rugged  hills  that  skirt  the  North, 
The  wood  glows  yellow'd  by  the  evening  rays  ; 

Silent  and  beauteous  flows  the  silver  Forth, 

And  Aman  murmuring  thro'  the  willows  strays. 

But  ah  !  what  means  this  silence  in  the  grove, 

Where  oft  the  wild-notes  sooth'd  the  love-sick  boy  ? 

Why  cease  in  Mary's  bower  the  songs  of  Love, 
The  songs  of  Love,  of  Innocence,  and  Joy  ? 
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When  bright  the  lake  reflefls  the  setting  ray. 
The  sportive  virgins  tread  the  flowery  green; 

Here  by  the  moon,  full  oft  in  chearful  May, 
The  merry  bride-maids  at  the  dance  are  seen. 

But  who  these  Nymphs  that  thro'  the  copse  appear 
In  robes  of  white  adorn'd  with  violet  blue  ? 

Fondly  with  purple  flowers  they  deck  yon  bier. 
And  wave  in  solemn  pomp  tlie  boughs  of  yew. 

Supreme  in  grief,  her  eye  confus'd  with  woe, 

Appears  the  Lady  of  th'  aerial  train, 
Tall  as  the  sylvan  Goddess  of  the  bow, 

And  fair  as  she  who  wept  Adonis  slain. 

Such  was  the  pomp  when  Gilead's  virgin  band. 
Wandering  by  Judah's  flowery  mountains,  wept, 

And  with  fair  Iphis  by  the  hallowed  strand 
Of  Siloe's  brook  a  mournful  sabbath  kept. 

By  the  resplendent  cross  with  thistles  twin'd, 
'Tis  Mary's  Guardian  Genius  lost  in  woe : 

**  Ah  say,  what  deepest  wrongs  have  thus  combin'd 
To  heave  w  ith  restless  sighs  thy  breast  of  snow ! 

'*  Oh  stay,  ye  Dryads,  norunfinish'd  fly 

Your  solem.n  rites ;  here  comes  no  foot  profane  : 

The  Muses'  son,  and  hallowed  is  his  eye. 

Implores  your  stay,  implores  to  join  the  strain. 
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"  See,  from  her  cheek  the  glowing  life-blush  flies; 

Alas,  what  faultering  sounds  of  woe  be  these  1 
Ye  Nymphs,  who  fondly  watch  her  languid  eyes, 

Oh  say,  what  music  will  her  soul  appease  !" 

<'  Resound  the  solemn  dirge,  the  Nymphs  reply, 
And  let  the  turtles  moan  in  Mary's  bower. 

Let  Grief  indulge  her  grand  sublimity, 

And  Melancholy  wake  her  melting  power  : 

**  For  Art  has  triumphed ;  Art,  that  never  stood 
On  Honor's  side,  or  generous  transport  knew. 

Has  dy'd  its  haggard  hands  in  Mary's  blood. 

And  o'er  her  fame  has  breath'd  its  blighting  dew. 

**  But  come,  ye  Nymphs,  ye  woodland  Spirits,  come, 
And  with  funereal  flowers  your  tresses  braid, 

While  in  this  hallow'd  grove  we  raise  the  tomb, 
And  consecrate  the  song  to  Mary's  shade. 

*'  O  sing  what  smiles  her  youthful  morning  wore, 
Her's  every  charm,  and  every  loveliest  grace ; 

When  Nature's  happiest  touch  could  add  no  more, 
Heaven  lent  an  angel's  beauty  to  her  face. 

**  O  !  whether  by  the  moss-grown  bushy  dell. 
Where  from  the  oak  depends  the  misletoe. 

Where  creeping  ivy  shades  the  Druid's  cell, 
Where  from  the  rock  the  gurgling  waters  flow; 
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<*  Or  wliether  sportive  o'er  the  cowslip  beds, 
You  thro'  the  fairy  dales  of  Teviot  glide. 

Or  brush  tiie  primrose  banks  while  Cynthia  sheds 
Her  silvery  light  o'er  Esk's  translucent  tide  i 

*'  Hither,  ye  gentle  Guardiansof  the  Fair, 
By  Virtue's  tears,  by  weeping  Beauty,  come  ; 

Unbind  the  festive  robes,  unbind  the  hair. 
And  wave  the  cypress  bough  at  Mary's  tomb. 

**  And  come,  ye  fleet  Magicians  of  the  air. 
The  mournful  Lady  of  the  chorus  cry 'd, 

Your  airy  tints  of  baleful  hue  prepare. 

And  thro'  this  grove  bid  Mary's  fortunes  glide  : 

**  And  let  the  solemn  song  with  harping  join'd, 
And  wailing  notes,  unfold  the  tale  of  woe.'' 

She  spake,  and  waking  thro'  the  breathing  wind 
From  lyres  unseen  the  solemn  harpings  flow. 

The  song  began,  *'  How  bright  her  early  morn ! 

What  lasting  joys  her  smiling  fate  portends  ! 
To  wield  the  awful  British  sceptres  born, 

And  Gaul's  young  heir  her  bridal-bed  ascends. 

**  See,  round  her  bed,  light-floating  on  the  air, 
The  little  Loves  their  purple  wings  display  ; 

When  sudden,  shrieking  at  the  dismal  glare 
Of  funeral  torches,  far  they  speed  away. 
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"  Far  with  the  Loves  each  blissful  omen  speeds. 
Her  eighteenth  April  hears  her  widovv'd  moan; 

The  bridal  bed  the  sable  hearse  succeeds. 

And  struggling  Fa6lions  shake  her  native  throne. 

*'  No  more  a  Goddess  in  the  swimming  dance 
May'st  thou,  O  Queen,  thy  lovely  form  display ; 

No  more  thy  beauty  reign  the  charm  of  France, 
Nor  in  Versailles'  proud  bowers  outshine  the  day. 

**  For  the  cold  North  the  trembling  sails  are  spread  ; 

Ah,  what  drear  horrors  gliding  through  tiiy  breast. 
While  from  thy  weeping  eyes  fair  Gallia  fled. 

Thy  future  v/oes  in  boding  sighs  confest ! 

"  A  nation  stern  and  stubborn  to  command, 
And  now  convuls'd  with  Faction's  fiercest  rage, 

Commits  its  sceptre  to  thy  gentle  liand, 
And  asks  a  bridle  from  thy  tender  age." 

As  weeping  thus  they  sung,  the  omens  rose, 
Her  native  shore  receives  the  mournful  Queen; 

November  wind  o'er  the  bare  landscape  blows. 
In  hazy  gloom  the  sea- wave  skirts  the  scene  : 

The  House  of  Holy  Rood  in  sullen  state, 

Bleak  in  the  shade  of  rude  pil'd  rocks  appears  ; 

Cold  on  the  mountain's  side,  type  of  lier  fate, 
Its  shatter'd  walls  a  Romish  chapel  rears : 
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No  nodding  grove  here  waves  the  sheltering  bough ; 

O'er  the  dank  vale,  prophetic  of  her  reign, 
Beneath  the  curving  mountain's  craggy  brow 

The  dreary  echoes  to  the  gales  complain  : 

Amid  the  gloomy  douds  of  rolling  smoke 
The  high  pil'dcity  rears  her  Gothic  towers; 

The  srern-brow'd  castle,  from  his  lofty  rock. 
Looks  scornful  down,  and  fixt  defiance  lowers. 

Domestic  bliss,  that  dear,  that  sovereign  joy. 
Far  from  her  hearth  was  seen  to  speed  away  ; 

Strait  dark-brow'd  Factions  entering  in  destroy 
The  seeds  of  peace,  and  mark  her  for  their  prey. 

No  more  by  moonshine  to  the  nuptial  bower 
Her  Francis  comes,  by  Love's  soft  fetters  led ; 

Far  other  spouse  now  wakes  her  midnight  hour, 
Enrag'd,  and  reeking  from  the  harlot's  bed. 

**  Ah  !  draw  the  veil,"  shrill  trembles  thro'  the  air  : 
The  veil  was  drawn,  but  darker  scenes  arose, 

Another  nuptial  couch  the  Fates  prepare. 
The  baleful  teeming  source  of  deeper  woes. 

The  bridal  torch  her  Evil  Angel  wav'd. 

Far  from  the  couch  offended  Prudence  fled  j 

Of  deepest  crimes  deceitful  Faftion  rav'd. 
And  rous'd  her  trembling  from  the  fatal  bed. 
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The  hinds  are  seen  in  arms,  and  glittering  spears 
Instead  of  crooks  the  Grampian  shepherds  wield  ; 

Fanatic  rage  the  ploughman's  visage  wears, 
And  red  with  slaughter  lies  the  liarvest  field. 

From  Eorthwick  field,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
The  beauteous  Queen  all  tears  is  seen  to  fly ; 

Now  thro'  the  streets  a  weeping  captive  borne, 
Her  woes  the  triumph  of  the  vulgar  eye. 

Again  the  vision  shifts  the  woeful  scene  ; 

Again  forlorn  from  rebel  arms  she  flies. 
And  unsuspecting  on  a  Sister  Queen, 

The  lovely  injur'd  Fugitive  relies. 

When  Wisdom  baffled  owns  th'  attempt  in  vain, 
Heaven  oft  delights  to  set  the  virtuous  free  : 

Some  friend  appears,  and  breaks  Afllidion's  chain, 
But  ah,  no  generous  friend  appears  for  thee  I 

A  prison's  ghastly  walls  and  grated  cells 

Deform'd  the  airy  scenery  as  it  past ; 
The  haunt  where  listless  Melancholy  dwells. 

Where  every  genial  feeling  shrinks  aghast. 

No  female  eye  her  sickly  bed  to  tend  '. 

"  Ah  cease  to  tell  it  in  the  female  ear! 
A  woman's  stern  command  !  a  profler'd  friend  f 

Oh  generous  passion,  peace,  forbear,  forbear  I 
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**  And  could,  oh  Tudor,  could  thy  breast  retain 
No  softening  thought  of  what  thy  woes  had  been. 

When  thou,  the  heir  of  England's  crown,  in  vain 
Didst  sue  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant  Qu^een  ? 

**  And  could  no  pang  from  tender  memory  wake, 
And  feel  those  woes  that  once  had  been  thine  own ; 

No  pleading  tear  to  drop  for  Mary's  sake, 

For  Mary's  sake,  the  heir  of  England's  throne  ? 

**  Alas  !  no  pleading  touch  thy  memory  knew, 

Dry'd  were  the  tears  which  for  thyself  had  flow'd  ; 

Dark  politics  alone  engag'd  thy  view  ; 
With  female  jealousy  thy  bosom  glow'd. 

**  And  say,  did  Wisdom  own  thy  stern  command  ? 

Did  Honor  wave  his  banner  o'er  the  deed  ? 
Ah ! — Mary's  fate  thy  name  shall  ever  brand, 

And  ever  o'er  her  woes  shall  pity  bleed. 

**  The  babe  that  prattled  on  his  nurse's  knee, 
When  first  thy  woeful  captive  hours  began. 

Ere  heaven,  ah  hapless  Mary,  set  thee  free. 
That  babe  to  battle  march'd  in  arms  a  man." 

An  awful  pause  ensues With  speaking  eyes, 

And  hands  half  rais'd,  the  guardian  Wood  Nymphs 
wait, 

While  slow  and  sad  the  airy  scenes  arise, 

Stain'd  with  the  last  deep  woes  of  Mary's  fate. 
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With  dreary  black  hung  round  the  hall  appears, 
The  thirsty  saw-dust  strews  the  marble  floor, 

Blue  gleams  the  ax,  the  block  its  shoulders  rears, 
And  pikes  and  halberts  guard  the  iron  door. 

The  clouded  moon  her  dreary  glimpses  shed. 
And  Mary's  maids,  a  mournful  train,  pass  by; 

Languid  they  walk,  and  listless  hang  the  head, 
And  silent  tears  pace  down  from  every  eye. 

Serene  and  nobly  mild  appears  the  Qn^een, 

She  smiles  on  heaven,  and  bows  the  injured  head  j 

The  ax  is  lifted — from  the  deathful  scene 

The  Guardians  turn'd,  and  all  the  picture  fled  : 

It  fled  :  the  Wood  Nymphs  o'er  the  distant  lawn, 
As  rapt  in  vision,  dart  their  earnest  eyes ; 

So  when  the  huntsman  hears  the  rustling  fawn, 
He  stands  impatient  of  the  starting  prize. 

The  sovereign  Dame  her  awful  eye-balls  roll'd. 
As  Cuma's  maid  when  by  the  God  inspir'd  ; 

**  The  depths  of  ages  to  my  sight  unfold," 

She  cries,  **  and  Mary's  meed  my  breast  has  fir'd. 

"  On  Tudor's  throne  her  Sons  shall  ever  reign. 
Age  after  age  shall  see  their  flag  unfurl'd. 

With  sovereign  pride,  where-ever  roars  the  main. 
Stream  to  the  wind,  and  awe  the  trembling  world. 
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**  Nor  Britain's  sceptre  shall  they  wield  alone, 
Age  after  age  through  lengthening  time  shall  see 

Her  branching  race  on  Europe's  every  throne, 
And  either  India  bend  to  them  the  knee. 

*<  But  Tudor  as  a  fruitless  gourd  shall  die ; 

I  see  her  death-scene — On  the  lowly  floor 
Dreary  she  sits,  cold  Grief  has  glass'd  her  eye, 

And  Anguish  gnaws  her  till  she  breathes  no  more." 

But  hark — loud  howling  thro'  the  midnight  gloom, 
Fa6tion  is  rous'd,  and  sends  the  baleful  yell ! 

Oh  save,  ye  generous  tew,  your  Mary's  tomb. 
Oh  save  her  ashes  from  the  blasting  spell; 

**  And  lo,  where  Time  with  brighten'd  face  serene, 
Points  to  yon  far,  but  glorious  opening  sky  ; 

See  Truth  walk  forth,  majestic  awful  Queen, 
And  Party's  blackening  mists  before  her  fly, 

<*  Falshood  unmask'd  withdraws  her  ugly  train, 
And  Mary's  virtues  all  illustrious  shine — 

Yes,  thou  hast  friends,  the  godlike  and  humane 
Of  latest  ages,  injur'd  Queen,  are  thine.'' 

The  milky  splendors  of  the  dawning  ray 

Now  thro'  the  grove  a  trembling  radiance  shed, 

With  sprightly  note  the  sky-lark  hail'd  the  day. 
And  with  the  moon-shine  all  the  vision  fled. 
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ON  THE   DEATH  OF 

MJRU  GUNNING, 

Countess  of  Coventry. 


WRITTEN  IN  MDCCLX. 

Br  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MASONy  M.  A* 


The  midnight  clock  has  toU'd ;  and  hark,  the  bell 
Of  Death  beats  slow  !  heard  ye  the  note  profound  ? 

It  pauses  now  ;  and  now,  with  rising  knell. 
Flings  to  the  hollow  gale  its  sullen  sound. 

Yes,  Coventry  is  dead.  Attend  the  strain, 
Daughters  of  Albion  !  Ye  that,  light  as  air^ 

So  oft  have  tript  in  her  fantastic  train. 
With  hearts  as  gay,  and  faces  half  as  fair : 

For  she  was  fair  beyond  your  brightest  bloom : 
(This  Envy  owns,  since  now  her  bloom  is  fled) 

Fair  as  the  Forms  that,  wove  in  Fancy's  loom, 
Float  in  light  vision  round  the  Poet's  head. 
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Whene'er  with  soft  serenity  she  smil'd, 

Or  caught  the  orient  blush  of  quick  surprize, 

How  sweetly  mutable,  how  brightly  wild, 
The  liquid  lustre  darted  from  her  eyes  ? 

Each  look,  each  motion  wak'd  a  new-born  grace, 
That  o'er  her  form  its  transient  glory  cast  : 

Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurp'd  the  place, 
Chas'd  by  a  charm  still  lovelier  than  the  last. 

That  bell  again  !  It  tells  us  what  she  is  : 

On  what  she  was  no  more  the  strain  prolong  : 

Luxuriant  Fancy  pause  :  an  hour  like  this 
Demands  the  tribute  of  a  serious  Song. 

Maria  claims  it  from  that  sable  bier. 

Where  cold  and  wan  the  slumberer  rests  her  head ; 
In  still  small  whispers  to  refled:ion's  ear, 

She  breathes  the  solemn  dictates  of  the  Dead. 

O  catch  the  awful  notes,  and  lift  them  loud  1 
Proclaim  the  theme,  by  Sage,  by  Fool  rever'd  ; 

Hear  it,  ye  Young,  ye  Vain,  ye  Great,  ye  Proud  I 
'Tis  Nature  speaks,  and  Nature  will  be  heard. 

Yes,  ye  shall  hear,  and  tremble  as  you  hear. 

While,  high  with  health,  your  hearts  exulting  leap : 

Ev'n  in  the  midst  of  pleasure's  mad  career. 
The  mental  Monitor  shall  wake  and  weep. 
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For  say,  than  Coventry's  propitious  star. 
What  brighter  planet  on  your  births  arose; 

Or  gave  of  Fortune's  gifts  an  ampler  share, 
In  life  to  lavish,  or  by  death  to  lose  I 

Early  to  lose ;  while,  born  on  busy  wing, 
Ye  sip  the  ne6lar  of  each  varying  bloom  : 

Nor  fear,  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  spring, 
The  wintry  storm  that  sweeps  you  to  the  tomb. 

Think  of  her  Fate  !  revere  the  heav'nly  hand 

That  led  her  hence,  though  soon,  by  steps  so  slow  ; 

Long  at  her  couch  Death  took  his  patient  stand. 
And  menac'd  oft,  and  oft  withheld  the  blow  : 

To  give  Refle6lion  time,  with  lenient  art. 
Each  fond  delusion  from  her  soul  to  steal ; 

Teach  her  from  Folly  peaceably  to  part, 

And  wean  her  from  a  world  she  lov'd  so  well. 

Say,  are  ye  sure  his  Mercy  shall  extend 
To  you  so  long  a  span  ?  Alas,  ye  sigh  : 

Make  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend, 
And  learn  with  equal  ease  to  sleep  or  die ! 

Nor  think  the  Muse,  whose  sober  voice  ye  hear, 
Contra6ls  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow  ; 

Casts  round  Religion's  orb  the  mists  of  fear. 
Or  shades  with  horrors,  what  with  smiles  should 
glow. 
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No  ;  she  would  warm  you  with  seraphic  fire, 
Heirs  as  ye  are  of  heav'n's  eternal  day  ; 

Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  heav'n  aspire, 
Not  sink  and  slumber  in  your  cells  of  clay. 

Know,  ye  were  form'd  to  range  yon  azure  field, 
In  yon  aethereal  founts  of  bliss  to  lave  ; 

Force  then,  secure  in  Faith's  prote6ting  shield, 

The  Sting  from  Death,  the  Vid'ry  from  the  Grave. 

Is  this  the  bigot's  rant  ?  Away,  ye  Vain, 

Your  hopes,  your  fears  in  doubt,  in  dulness  steep  : 

Go  sooth  your  souls  in  sickness,  grief,  or  pain. 
With  the  sad  solace  of  eternal  sleep. 

Yet  will  I  praise  you,  triflers  as  ye  are. 

More  than  those  preachers  of  your  fav'ritecreed^ 

Who  proudly  swell  the  brazen  throat  of  War, 
Who  form  the  phalanx,  bid  the  battle  bleed  : 

Nor  wish  for  more  :  who  conquer,  but  to  die. 

Hear,  Folly,  hear ;  and  triumph  in  the  tale : 
Like  you,  they  reason  :  not,  like  you,  enjoy 

The  breeze  of  bliss,  that  fills  your  silken  sail : 

On  Pleasure's  glitt'ring  stream  ye  gayly  steer 
Your  little  course  to  cold  oblivion's  shore  : 

They  dare  the  storm,  and,  through  th'  inclement.year. 
Stem  the  rough  surge,   and  brave  the  torrent's 
roar. 
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Is  it  for  Glory  ?  that  just  Fate  denies. 

Long  must  the  warrior  moulder  in  his  shroud, 
E'er  from  her  trump  the  heav'n-breath'd  accents  rise, 

That  lift  the  Hero  from  the  fighting  crowd. 

Is  it  his  grasp  of  Empire  to  extend  ? 

To  curb  the  fury  of  insulting  foes  ? 
Ambition,  cease  :  the  idle  contest  end  : 

'Tis  but  a  Kingdom  thou  canst  win  or  lose. 

And  why  must  murder'd  myriads  lose  their  all, 

(If  life  be  all)  why  desolation  lour, 
With  famish'd  frown,  on  this  affrighted  ball, 

That  thou  may'st  flame  the  meteor  of  an  hour  ? 

Go,  wiser  ye,  that  flutter  Life  away. 

Crown  with  the  mantling  juice  the  goblet  high  ; 
Weave  the  light  dance,  with  festive  freedom  gay. 

And  live  your  moment,  since  the  next  ye  die. 

Yet  know,  vain  Sceptics,  know,  th' Almighty  mind. 
Who  breath'd  on  Man  a  portion  of  his  fire. 

Bad  his  free  Soul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin'd. 
To  Heav'n,  to  Immortality  aspire. 

Nor  shall  the  pile  of  Hope,  his  Mercy  rear'd, 
By  vain  Philosophy  be  e'er  destroy'd  : 

Eternity,  by  all  or  wish'd  or  fear'd. 
Shall  be  by  all  or  sufFer'd  or  enjoy'd. 
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WRITTEN  AT 

AMWELL,  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE, 
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BT  JOHN  SCOTT,  ES^ 


Though  kindly  silent  thus  my  friend  remains, 

I  read  enquiry  in  his  anxious  eye  ; 
Why  my  pale  cheek  the  frequent  tear  distains. 

Why  from  my  bosom  bursts  the  frequent  sigh. — 

Foe  to  the  world's  pursuit  of  wealth  and  fame. 
Thy  Theron  early  from  the  world  retir'd, 

Left  to  the  busy  throng  each  boasted  aim. 
Nor  aught,  save  peace  in  solitude,  desir'd  j 

A  few  choice  volumes  there  could  oft  engage, 
A  few  choice  friends  there  oft  amuse  the  day  ; 

There  his  lov'd  Parents'  slow-declining  age 
Life's  calm  unvary*d  evening  wore  away. 
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Foe  to  the  futile  manners  of  the  proud, 
He  chose  an  humble  Virgin  for  his  own  ; 

A  mind  with  Nature's  fairest  gifts  endow'd  : 
And  pure  as  vernal  blossoms  newly  blown ; 

Her  hand  she  gave,  and  with  it  gave  her  heart. 
Her  fond,  fond  faithful  sympathizing  breast ; 

Free  without  folly,  prudent  without  art ; 

With  wit  accomplish'd,  and  with  virtue  blest. 

Swift  pass  the  hours  ;  alas,  to  pass  no  more ! 

Flown  like  the  light  clouds  of  a  summer's  day ! 
One  beauteous  pledge  the  beauteous  consort  bore, 

The  fatal  gift  forbade  the  giver's  stay. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  performed  his  annual  round. 
In  one  sad  spot  where  kindred  ashes  lie, 

O'er  Wife,  and  Child,  and  Parents  clos'd  the  ground; 
The  final  home  of  man  ordain'd  to  die. 

O  cease  at  length,  obtrusive  Memory  !  cease. 
Nor  in  my  view  the  wretched  hours  retain 

That  saw  disease  on  her  dear  life  increase. 
And  Med'cine's  lenient  arts  essay'd  in  vain. 

O  the  dread  scene  !   (in  misery  how  sublime  !) 

Of  love's  vain  prayers  to  stay  her  fleeting  breath  ! 

Suspense  that  restless  watch'd  the  flight  of  Time, 
And  helpless  dumb  Despair,  awaiting  Death. 
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O  the  dread  scene  ! — 'Tis  agony  to  tell, 

How  o'er  the  couch  of  pain  declin'd  my  head; 

And  took  from  dying  lips  the  long  farewell, 
The  last,  last  parting,  ere  her  spirits  fled. 

Restore  her,  Heaven,  as  from  the  grave  retrieve — 
In  each  calm  moment  all  things  else  resign'd. 

Her  looks,  her  language,  show  how  hard  to  leave 
The  lov'd  companion  she  must  leave  behind. 

Restore  her.  Heaven  !  for  once  in  mercy  spare — 
Thus  Love's  vain  prayer  in  anguish  interpos'd; 

And  from  Suspence  gave  place  to  dumb  despair. 
And  o'er  the  past.  Death's  sable  curtain  clos'd. 

In  silence  clos'd — My  thoughts  rov'd  frantic  round, 
No  hope,  no  w  ish,  beneath  the  sun  remain'd  ; 

Earth,  air,  and  skies,  one  dismal  prospect  frown'd  ; 
One  pale,  dead,  dreary  blank  with  horror  stain'd. 

O  lovely  flower,  too  fair  for  this  rude  clime  1 
O  lovely  morn,  too  prodigal  of  light ! 

O  transient  beauties,  blasted  in  their  prime  ! 
O  transient  glories,  sunk  in  sudden  night ! 

Sweet  Excellence  !  by  all  who  knew  thee  mourn 'd  : 
Where  is  that  blooming  form  my  soul  admir'd  ; 

With  native  artless  modesty  adorn 'd  : 
With  pity,  meekness,  charity,  inspir'd  ? 
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The  face  with  rapture  view'd,  I  view  no  more, 
The  voice  with  rapture  heard,  no  more  I  hear: 

Yet  the  lov'd  features  Mem'ry's  eyes  explore  ; 
Yet  the  lov'd  accents  fall  on  Mem'ry's  ear. 

Ah  sad,  sad  change!  the  source  of  daily  pain 

That  sense  of  loss  ineffable  renews  : 
While  my  rack'd  bosom  heaves  the  sigh  in  vain. 

While  my  pale  cheek  the  tear  in  vain  bedews. 

While  o'er  the  grave  that  holds  the  dear  remains, 
The  mould'ring  veil  her  spirit  left  below; 

Fond  Fancy  dwells,  and  pours  funereal  strains. 
The  soul-dissolving  melody  of  woe. 

Nor  mine  alone  to  bear  this  mournful  doom. 
Nor  she  alone  the  tear  of  Song  obtains  ; 

The  Muse  of  Blagdon,  o'er  Constantia's  tomb, 
In  all  the  eloquence  of  grief  complains. 

My  friend's  fair  hope,  like  mine  so  lately  gain'd. 
His  heart  like  mine,  in  its  true  partner  blest ; 

Both  from  one  cause  the  same  distress  sustain'd. 
The  same  sad  hours  beheld  us  both  distressed. 

O  Human  Life !  how  mutable,  how  vain ! 

How  thy  wide  sorrows  circumscribe  thy  joy 
A  sunny  island  in  a  stormy  main, 

A  spot  of  azure  in  a  cloudy  sky. 
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Yet  love  divine  !  since  man,  infatuate  man, 
Rests  in  thy  works,  too  negligent  of  thee, 

Lays  for  himself  on  earth  his  little  plan ; 
Dreads  not,  or  distant  views  mortality. 

'Tis  but  to  wake  to  nobler  thought  the  soul, 
To  urge  us  ling'ring  from  earth's  fav'rite  plain. 

To  Virtue's  path  our  vague  steps  to  control, 
Affli6tion  frowning  comes,  thy  minister  of  pain  ! 


ELEGY  XVII. 


AMINTA. 


BY  THE  REV.  MR,  GERRARD, 


An  overgrown  wood  my  wandering  steps  invade. 
With  surface  mantled  in  untrodden  snow; 

Dire  haunt,  for  none  but  savage  monsters  made, 
Where  frosts  descend,  and  howling  tempests  blow. 

Here,  from  the  search  of  busy  mortals  stray'd, 
My  woe-worn  soul  shall  hug  her  galling  chain  : 

For  sure,  no  forest  boasts  too  deep  a  shade. 
No  haunt  too  wild  for  misery  to  remain. 

O  my  Aminta  !  dear  distracting  name  ! 

Late  all  my  comfort,  all  my  fond  delight  j 
Still  writhes  my  soul  beneath  its  torturing  flame. 

Still  thy  pale  image  fills  my  aching  sight ! 

When  shall  vain  memory  slumber  o'er  her  woes  ? 

When  to  oblivion  be  her  tale  resign'd  ? 
When  shall  this  fatal  form  in  death  repose. 

Like  thine,  fair  vidim,  to  the  dust  consign'd  I 
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Again  the  accents  faulter  on  my  tongue  j 
Again  to  tear  the  conscious  tear  succeeds; 

From  sharp  refle6tion  is  the  dagger  sprung, 
And  Nature,  wounded  to  the  centre,  bleeds. 

Ye  bitter  skies !  upon  the  tale  descend— 

Ye  blasts,  though  rude  your  visits,  lend  an  ear— — 

Around,  ye  gentler  oaks,  your  branches  bend. 
And,  as  ye  listen,  drop  an  icy  tear. 

'Tvvas  when  the  step  with  conscious  pleasure  roves, 
Where  round  the  shades  the  circling  woodbines 
throng ; 

When  Flora  wantons  o'er  th'  enamel'd  groves. 
And  feather'd  choirs  indulge  the  amorous  song; 

Inspir'd  by  duteous  love,  I  fondly  stray 'd. 
Two  milk-white  doves  officious  to  ensnare  ; 

Beneath  a  silent  thicket  as  they  playM, 
A  grateful  present  for  my  softer  fair.    _ 

But,  ah  !  in  smiles  no  more  they  met  my  sight. 
Their  ruffled  heads  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  : 

Where  (my  dire  emblem)  a  rapacious  Kite     [around. 
Tore  their  soft  limbs,   and    strew'd  their  plumes 

The  tear  of  pity  stole  into  my  eye  ; 

While  ruder  passions  in  their  turn  succeed : 
Forbid  the  viftims  unreveng'd  to  die, 

And  doom  the  author  of  their  wrongs  to  bleed. 
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With  hasty  step,  enrag'd,  I  homewards  ran, 

(Curse  on  my  speed  !)  th'  unerring  tube  I  brought : 

That  fatal  hour  my  date  of  woe  began. 

Too  sharp  to  tell — too  horrible  for  thought— 

Disastrous  deed! — irrevocable  ill  I — 
How  shall  I  tell  the  anguish  of  my  Fate  ! 

Teach  me,  remorseless  monsters,  not  to  feel. 
Instruct  me,  fiends  and  furies,  to  relate  ! 

Wrathful  behind  the  guilty  shade  I  stole, 

1  rais'd  the  tube — the  clamorous  woods  resound- 
Too  late  I  saw  the  idol  of  my  soul, 

Struck  by  my  aim,  fall  shrieking  to  the  ground  1 

No  other  bliss  her  soul  allow'd  but  me; 

(Hapless  the  pair  that  thus  indulgent  prove) 
She  sought  concealment  from  a  shady  tree, 

In  amorous  silence  to  observe  her  love. 

I  ran — but  O !  too  soon  I  found  it  true  ! —     [apace— » 
From  her  stain'd   breast  life's   crimson  streamed 

From  her  wan  eyes  the  sparkling  lustres  flew — 
The  short-liv'd  roses  faded  from  her  face  ! 

Gods ! — could  I  bear  that  fond  reproachful  look, 
That  strove  her  peerless  innocence  to  plead  !— 

But  partial  death  awhile  her  tongue  forsook, 
To  save  a  wretch  that  doom'd  himself  to  bleed. 
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While  I  distraifted  press'd  her  in  my  arms, 
And  fondly  strove  t'  imbibe  her  latest  breath ; 

**  O  spare,  rash  love,  she  cry'd,  thy  fatal  charms. 
Nor  seek  cold  shelter  in  the  arms  of  death. 

'*  Content  beneath  thy  erring  hand  I  die. 

Our  fates  grew  envious  of  a  bliss  so  true  ; 
Then  urge  not  thy  distress  when  low  I  lie, 

But  in  this  breath  receive  my  last  adieu  !" — 

No  more  she  spake,  but  droop'd  her  lily  head  ! 

In  death  she  sickenM — breathless — haggard — pale^ 
While  all  my  inmost  soul  with  horror  bled. 

And  ask'd  kind  vengeance  from  the  passing  gale. 

Where  slept  your  bolts,  ye  lingering  lightnings,  say  ? 

Why  riv'd  ye  not  this  self-condemned  breast? 
Or  why,  too  passive  Earth,  didst  thou  delay. 

To  stretch  thy  jaws,  and  crush  me  into  rest  ? 

Low  in  the  dust  the  beauteous  corse  I  plac'd, 
Bedew 'd  and  soft  with  many  a  falling  tear  ; 

With  sable  yew  the  rising  turf  I  grac'd. 

And  bade  the  cypress  mourn  in  silence  near. 

Oft  as  bright  morn's  all-searching  eye  returns, 
Full  to  my  view  the  fatal  spot  is  brought ; 

Through  sleepless  night  my  haunted  spirit  mourns. 
No  gloom  can  hide  me  from  distracting  thought. 
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When,  spotless  vi6lim,  shall  my  form  decay  ? 

This  guilty  load,  say,  when  shall  I  resign  ? 
When  shall  my  spirit  wing  her  cheerless  way. 

And  my  cold  corse  lie  treasiir'd  up  with  thine  ? 


ELEGY  XVIJI. 


ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  J  rOUNG  LADT, 


BY  SIR   JAMES  MARRIOT. 


Yes,  it  is  past ;  the  fatal  stroke  is  given. 

Our  pious  sorrows  own  the  hand  of  heaven. 

How  short  our  joys  !  incumber'd  life  how  vain  ! 

Still  vex'd  with  evil's  never-ceasing  train ; 

While  roll  the  hours  which  lead  each  fleeting  year, 

Each  asks  a  sigh,  and  each  demands  a  tear. 

O'er  pleasing  scenes  the  mind  with  rapture  roves, 

Grasps  in  idea  all  its  hopes  or  loves  : 

Snatch 'd  from  its  view  the  pleasing  scenes  decay, 

And  the  fair  vision  melts  in  shades  away. 

Of  youth,  of  beauty,  and  of  wit  the  boast, 
O  lov'd  for  ever,  and  too  early  lost. 
Sweet  maid,  for  thee  now  mingling  with  the  dead, 
Her  sacred  griefs  the  tuneful  Muse  shall  shed; 
The  soft  remembrance  of  thy  charms  to  save 
She  plants  with  all  her  bays  thy  hallow'd  grave. 
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Ye  too,  companions  of  her  happier  days, 
Heirs  of  her  charms,  and  rivals  of  her  praise, 
Amid  the  circles  of  the  young  and  gay 
Your  years  unheeded  urge  their  stealing  way, 
While,  mixt  with  pleasure's  ever-smiling  train. 
Ye  know  no  sorrows,  and  ye  feel  no  pain ; 
Yet,  when  no  more  the  pulse  tumultuous  beats. 
Nor  the  pleas'd  sense  each  flattering  tale  repeats. 
Let  calm  refleftion  the  sad  moral  teach. 
That  bliss  below  evades  our  eager  reach  ; 
That  virtue  only  grants  the  real  charm. 
Gives  wit  to  win,  and  beauty  power  to  warm ; 
And  though,  like  hers  whose  recent  fate  we  mourn^ 
And  ask  your  pity  for  a  sister's  urn. 
Your  beauties  shine  in  all  their  bloom  confest, 
'Mid  gazing  slaves  contending  to  be  blest. 
Yet  think  like  hers  may  soon  these  beauties  fade  t 
Like  hers  your  glories  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
Time's  hardy  steps  in  silence  swift  advance, 
Dim  the  bright  ray  that  darts  the  fiery  glance^ 
And  age,  dread  herald  of  Death's  awful  reign. 
Blasts  every  grace,  and  freezes  every  vein. 

When  with  a  mother's  joy,  a  mother's  fear,. 
The  thoughtful  parent  dropt  a  silent  tear, 
Gaz'd  on  her  child,  and  saw  new  beauties  rise. 
Glow  in  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
In  expe6tation  plann'd  each  hope  of  life, 
The  sister,  daughter,  mother,  friend,  and  wife;^ 
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Ah!  fleeting  joys!   how  soon  those  hopes  were  o'er  ! 
We  doom'd  to  mourn,  and  she  to  charm  no  more. 
The  waning  moon  shall  fill  her  wasted  horn. 
And  Nature's  radiance  gild  the  orient  morn, 
The  smiling  spring  with  charms  renew'd  appear, 
The  sleeping  blossoms  haste  to  deck  the  year, 
But  bloom  no  more  this  fair  departed  flower, 
Nor  wak'd  by  genial  sun,  nor  vernal  shower. 

How  vain  alas !  was  all  thy  father's  art. 
Vain  were  the  sighs  which  swell'd  thy  mother's  heart. 
Again  I  see  thee  just  expiring  lie, 
Pale  thy  cold  lip,  half  clos'd  thy  languid  eye, 
Thy  guardian  innocence  beside  thee  stands. 
And  patient  Faith  uplifts  her  holy  hands. 
Teach  thee  with  smiles  to  meet  the  stroke  of  Death, 
Calm  all  thy  pangs,  and  ease  thy  struggling  breath. 

Resigned,  dear  maid,  to  earth's  maternal  breast. 
May  sister  Seraphs  chaunt  thy  soul  to  rest  I 
There  shall  the  constant  Amaranthus  bloom. 
And  wings  of  Zephyrs  shed  the  morn's  perfume. 
O'er  thy  sad  hearse,  fair  emblems  of  the  dead, 
By  virgin  hands  are  dying  lilies  shed. 
The  weeping  Graces  shall  thy  tomb  surround ; 
The  Loves  with  broken  darts  shall  strew  the  ground ; 
In  vain  for  thee  they  wak'd  the  fond  desires. 
Wove  myrtle  wreaths,  and  fann'd  their  purer  fires. 
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The  youthful  God,  who  joins  the  nuptial  bands, 
In  vain  expe(fling,  near  his  altar  stands  j 
Fate  spread  the  cloud  :  his  torch  extin61:,  he  flies, 
And  veils  with  saffron  robe  his  streaming  eyes. 

Yet  O,  while  crown'd  with  never-fading  flowers, 
Thy  spirit  wanders  through  Elysian  bowers. 
If  plaintive  sounds  of  mortal  grief  below 
Reach  the  blest  seats,  and  waft  our  tender  woe. 
Hear,  happy  shade  ;  while  thus  her  mortal  lays 
This  monument  of  soft  affedion  raise. 
By  gentle  ties  of  kindred  birth  ally'd. 
The  Muse,  that  sports  on  Camus'  willow'd  side. 
In  Memory's  lofty  dome  inscribes  thy  name, 
And  with  thy  beauties  strives  to  mix  her  fame. 


Vet.  IX. 


ELEGY   XIX. 


WRITTEN    IN    MDCCLVIII, 


BY 

JAMES  BEArriEy  L.L.D. 


Still  shall  unthinking  man  substantial  deem 

The  forms  that  fleet  through  life's  deceitful  dream? 

Till  at  some  stroke  of  Fate  the  vision  flies, 

And  sad  realities  in  prospeft  rise ; 

And,  from  Elysian  slumbers  rudely  torn, 

The  startled  soul  awakes,  to  think,  and  mourn. 

O  ye,  whose  hours  in  jocund  train  advance, 
Whose  spirits  to  the  song  of  gladness  dance. 
Who  flowery  plains  in  endless  pomp  survey 
Glittering  in  beams  of  visionary  day  ; 
O,  yet  while  Fate  delays  th'  impending  woe, 
Be  roused  to  thought,  anticipate  the  blow  ; 
Lest,  like  the  lightning's  glance,  the  sudden  ill 
Flash  to  confound,  and  penetrate  to  kill ; 
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Lest,  thus  enconipass'd  with  funereal  gloom, 
Like  me,  ye  bend  o'er  some  untimely  tomb. 
Pour  your  wild  ravings  in  Niglit's  friglited  ear, 
And  half  pronounce  Heaven's  sacred  doom  severe. 


Wise,    Beauteous,    Good  !    O   every  grace  com- 

bin'd. 
That  charms  the  eye,  or  captivates  the  mind ! 
Fresh,  as  the  floweret  opening  on  the  morn. 
Whose  leaves  bright  drops  of  liquid  pearl  adorn  1 
Sweet,  as  the  downy-pinion'd  gale,  that  roves 
To  gather  fragrance  in  Arabian  groves! 
Mild,  as  the  melodies  at  close  of  day. 
That  heard  remote  along  the  vale  decay  ! 
Yet,    why   with   these  compared  ?    What  tints  so 

fine, 
What   sweetness,    mildness,  can   be  match'd  with 

thine  ? 
Why  roam  abroad,  since  recolle6lion  true 
Restores  the  lovely  form  to  Fancy's  view  ? 
Still  let  me  gaze,  and  every  care  beguile. 
Gaze  on  that  cheek,  where  all  the  graces  smile  j 
That  soul-expressing  eye,  benignly  bright, 
Where  meekness  beams  ineffable  delight ; 
That  brow,  where  Wisdom  sits  enrhroned  serene, 
Each  feature  forms,  and  dignifies  the  mien  : 
Still  let  me  listen,  while  her  words  impart 
The  sweet  effusions  of  the  blameless  heart, 
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Till  all  my  soul,  each  tumult  charm'd  away, 
Yields,  gently  led,  to  Virtue's  easy  sway. 


By  thee  inspired,  O  Virtue,  Age  is  young, 
And  music  warbles  from  the  faultering  tongue  : 
Thy  ray  creative  cheers  the  clouded  brow, 
And  decks  the  faded  cheek  with  rosy  glow. 
Brightens  the  joyless  aspect,  and  supplies 
Pure  heavenly  lustre  to  the  languid  eyes: 
But  when  Youth's  living  bloom  refle6ls  thy  beams, 
Resistless  on  the  view  the  glory  streams. 
Love,  Wonder,  Joy,  alternately  alarm, 
And  Beauty  dazzles  with  angelic  charm. 

Ah  whither  fled !  ye  dear  illusions  stay ! 
Lo,  pale  and  silent  lies  the  lovely  clay. 
How  are  the  roses  on  that  cheek  decay'd, 
Which  late  the  purple  light  of  youth  display'd! 
Health  on  her  form  each  sprightly  grace  bestow 'd  ; 
With  life  and  thought  each  speaking  feature  glow'd. 
Fair  was  the  blossom,  soft  the  vernal  sky  ; 
Elate  with  hope  we  deem'd  no  tempest  nigh  ; 
When  lo,  a  whirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust. 

Cold  the  soft  hand,    that  soothed   Woe's  weary 
head! 
And  quench'd  the  eye,  the  pitying  tear  that  shed  I 
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And  mute  the  voice,  whose  pleasing  accents  stole, 

Infusing  balm,  into  the  rankled  soul ! 

O  Death,  why  arm  with  cruelty  thy  power, 

And  spare  the  idle  weed,  yet  lop  the  flower  ! 

Why  fly  thy  shafts  in  lawless  error  driven  ! 

Is  Virtue  then  no  more  the  care  of  Heaven  ! 

But  peace,    bold  thought  !    be   still,   my   bursting 

heart ! 
We,  not  Eliza,  felt  the  fatal  dart. 
Escaped  the  dungeon  does  the  slave  complain, 
Nor  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  broke  the  chain  ? 
Say,  pines  not  Virtue  for  the  lingering  morn. 
On  this  dark  wild  condemned  to  roam  forlorn  ? 
Where  Reason's  meteor-rays,  with  sickly  glow,! 
O'er  the  dun  gloom  a  dreadful  glimmering  throw; 
Disclosing  dubious  to  th'  affrighted  eye 
O'erwhelming  mountains  tottering  from  on  high, 
Black  billowy  deeps  in  storm  perpetual  toss'd, 
And  weary  ways  in  wildering  labyrinths  lost. 
O  happy  stroke,  that  bursts  the  bonds  of  clay, 
Darts  through  the  rending  gloom  the  blaze  of  day, 
And  wings  the  soul  with  boundless  flight  to  soar. 
Where  dangers  threat,  and  fears  alarm  no  more. 


Transporting  thought  I  here  let  me  wipe  away 
The  tear  of  grief,  and  wake  a  bolder  lay. 
But  ah  I  the  swimming  eye  o'erflows  anew, 
Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  to  pity  due ; 
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Lo,  where  in  speechless,  hopeless  anguish,  bend 
O'er  her  loved  dust,  the  Parent,  Brother,  Friend  ! 
How  vain  the  hope  of  man  !   But  cease  thy  strain, 
Nor  Sorrow's  dread  solemnity  profane  ; 
Mix'd  with  yon  drooping  Mourners,  on  her  bier 
In  silence  shed  the  sympathetic  tear. 
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MUSAEUS: 

TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF   MR.   POPE. 


BY  THE  REV,  TTILLIAM  MASON,  M.A. 


Sorrowing  I  catch  the  reed,  and  call  the  Musej 

If  yet  a  Muse  on  Britain's  plain  abide. 

Since  rapt  Musaeus  tun'd  his  parting  strain  : 

With  him  they  liv'd,  with  him  perchance  they  dy'd. 

For  who  e'er  since  their  virgin  train  espy'd, 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Thames,  or  that  mild  plain. 

Where  Isis  sparkles  to  the  sunny  ray  ? 

Or  have  they  deigned  to  play, 

Where  Camus  winds  along  his  broider'd  vale. 

Feeding  each  white  pink,  and  each  daisy  pied, 

That  mingling  paint  his  rushy-fringed  side  ? 

Yet  ah  !  celestial  maids,  ye  are  not  dead ; 
Immortal  as  ye  are,  ye  may  not  die  : 
And  well  I  ween,  ye  cannot  quite  be  fled. 
Ere  ye  entune  his  mournful  elegy. 
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Stay  then  awhile,  O  stay,  ye  fleeting  fair ; 

Revisit  yet,  nor  hallow'd  Hippocrene, 

Nor  Thespia's  shade  ;  'till  your  harmonious  teen 

Be  grateful  pour'd  on  some  slow-ditted  air. 

Such  tribute  paid,  again  ye  may  repair 

To  what  lov'd  haunt  you  whilom  did  eleft; 

Whether  Lycaeus,  or  that  mountain  fair 

Trim  Maenelaus,  with  piny  verdure  deck'd. 

But  now  it  boots  you  not  in  these  to  strav, 

Or  yet  Cyllene's  hoary  shade  to  chuse, 

Or  where  mild  Ladon's  swelling  waters  play. 

Forego  each  vain  excuse. 

And  haste  to  Thames's  shores ;  for  Thames  shall  join, 

Our  sad  society,  and  passing  mourn, 

Letting  cold  tears  bedew  his  silver  urn. 

And,  when  the  poet's  wither'd  grot  he  laves. 

His  reed-crown'd  locks  shall  shake,  hishead  shall  bow, 

His  tide  no  more  in  eddies  blithe  shall  rove. 

But  creep  soft  by  with  long-drawn  murmurs  slow. 

For  oft  the  poet  rous'd  his  charmed  waves 

With  martial  notes,  or  lull'd  with  strains  of  love. 

He  must  not  now  in  brisk  meanders  flow 

Gamesome,  and  kiss  the  sadly-silent  shore, 

Without  the  loan  of  some  poetic  woe. 

Can  I  forget  how  erst  his  osiers  made 
Sad  sullen  music,  as  bleak  Eurus  faim'd  ? 
Can  I  forget,  how  gloom'd  yon  laureat  shade. 
Ere  death  remorseless  wav'd  his  ebon  wand  ? 
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How,  'midst  yon  grot,  each  silver-trickling  spring 
Wander'd  the  shelly  channels  all  among; 
While  as  the  coral  roof  did  softly  ring 
Responsive  to  their  sweetly  doleful  song  ? 
Meanwhile  all  pale  th'  expiring  poet  laid, 
And  sunk  his  awful  head, 

While  vocal  shadows  pleasing  dreams  prolong  : 
For  so,  his  sick'ning  spirits  to  release, 
They  pour'd  the  balm  of  visionary  peace. 

First,  sent  from  Cam's  fair  banks,  like  Palmer  old. 
Came  Tityrus  slow,  with  head  all  silver'd  o'er, 
And  in  his  hand  an  oaken  crook  he  bore, 
And  thus  in  antique  guise  short  talk  did  hold. 
*'  Grete  clerk  of  Fame'  is  house,  \\  hose  excellence 
Maie  welebefitt  thilk  place  of  eminence, 
Mickle  of  wele  betide  thy  houres  last. 
For  mich  gode  wirke  to  me  don  and  past. 
For  syn  the  daies  whereas  my  lyre  ben  strongen^ 
And  deftly  many  a  mery  laie  I  songen, 
Old  Time,  which  alle  things  don  maliciously, 
Gnawen  with  rusty  tooth  continually, 
Gnattrid  my  lines,  that  they  all  cancrid  ben, 
'Till  at  the  last  thou  smoothen  'hem  hast  again  j 
Sithence  full  semely  gliden  my  rhymes  rude. 
As  (if  fitteth  thilk  similitude) 
Whanne  shallow  brooke  yrenneth  hobling  on, 
Ovir  rough  stones  it  makenfuU  rough  song: 
But,  them  stones  removen,  this  lite  rivere 
Stealen  forth  by,  making  pleasant  murmere  ; 
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So  my  sely  rhimes,  whoso  may  them  note. 

Thou  maken  everichone  to  ren  right  sote  j 

And  in  my  verse  entuneth  so  fetisely, 

That  men  sayen  I  make  trewe  melody, 

And  speaken  every  dele  to  mine  honoure. 

Mich  wele,  grete  clerk,  betide  thy  parting  houre  !'* 

He  ceas'd  his  homely  rhyme. 
When  Colin  Clout,  Eliza's  shepherd  swain. 
The  blithest  lad  that  ever  pip'd  on  plain, 
Came  with  his  reed  soft-warbling  on  the  way. 
And  thrice  he  bow'd  his  head  with  motion  mild, 
And  thus  his  gliding  numbers  'gan  essay  : 

I. 

*'Ah!  luckless  swain,  alas!   how  art  thou  lorn. 
Who  once  like  me  couldst  frame  thy  pipe  to  play 
Shepherds  devise,  and  chear  the  ling'ring  morn  : 
Ne  bush,  ne  breere,  but  learnt  thy  roundelay. 

Ah  plight  too  sore  such  worth  to  equal  right ! 

Ah  worth  too  high  to  meet  such  piteous  plight ! 

II. 

*<  But  I  nought  strive,  poor  Colin,  to  compare 
My  Hobbin's,  or  myThenot's  rustic  skill 
To  thy  deft  Swains,  whose  dapper  ditties  rare 
Surpass  ought  else  of  quaintish  shepherd's  quill, 
Ev'n  Roman  Tytyrus,  that  peerless  wight. 
Mote  yield  to  thee  for  dainties  of  delight. 
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III. 

*'  Eke  wlien  in  Fable's  flow'ry  path  you  stray'd, 
Masking  in  cunning  feints  Truth's  splendent  face  ; 
Ne  Sylph,  ne  Sylphid,  but  due  tendance  paid. 
To  shield  Belinda's  lock  from  felon  base, 
But  all  mote  nought  avail  such  harm  to  chase. 
Than  Una  fair  'gan  droop  her  princely  mein, 
Eke  Florimel,  and  all  my  Faery  race: 
Belinda  far  surpast  by  beauties  sheen, 
Belinda,  subjedl  meet  for  such  soft  lay  I  ween. 

IV. 

"  Like  as  in  villag'd  troop  of  birdlings  trim. 
Where  Chanticleer  his  red  crest  liigh  doth  hold. 
And  quaking  Ducks,  that  wont  in  lake  to  swim, 
And  Turkeys  proud,  and  Pigeons  nothing  bold  j 
If  chance  the  Peacock  doth  his  plumes  unfold, 
Eftsoons  their  meaner  beauties  all  decaying, 
He  glist'neth  purple,  and  he  glist'neth  gold. 

Now  with  bright  green,  now  blue  himself  arraying. 

Such  is  thy  beauty  bright,  all  other  beauties  swaying. 

V. 

«'  But  why  do  I  descant  this  toyish  rhyme, 
And  fancies  light  in  simple  guise  pourtray  ? 
Listningto  chear  thee  at  this  rueful  time. 
While  as  black  Death  doth  on  thy  heartstrings  prey. 
Yet  rede  aright,  and  if  this  friendly  lay 
Thou  nathless  judgest  all  too  slight  and  vain. 
Let  my  well-meaning  mend  my  ill  essay  : 
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So  may  I  greet  thee  with  a  nobler  strain, 
When  soon  we  meet  for  aye,  in  yon  star-sprinkled 
plain." 

Last  came  a  bard  of  more  exalted  tread. 
And  Thyrsis  hight  by  Dryad,  Fawn,  or  Swain, 
Whene'er  he  mingled  with  t!ie  sylvan  train; 
But  seldom  that ;  for  higher  thoughts  he  fed  ; 
For  him  full  oft  the  heav'nly  Muses  led 
To  clear  Euphrates,  and  the  secret  mount, 
To  Araby,  and  Eden,  fragrant  climes  ; 
All  which  the  sacred  bard  would  oft  recount : 
And  thus  in  strain,  unusM  in  grove  or  shade, 
To  sad  MusAEUS  rightful  homage  paid. 

"  Thrice  hail,  thou  heav'n-taught  warbler,  last  and 
best 
Of  all  the  train  !  Poet,  in  whom  conjoin'd 
All  that  to  ear,  or  heart,  or  head,  could  yield 
Rapture  ;  harmonious,  manly,  clear,  sublime  ! 
Accept  this  gratulation  :  may  it  chear 
Thy  sinking  soul ;  nor  these  corporeal  ills 
Ought  daunt  thee,  or  appall.     Know,  in  high  heav'n 
Fame  blooms  eternal  o'er  that  spirit  divine, 
Who  builds  immortal  verse.     There  thy  bold  Muse, 
Which  while  on  earth  could  breathe  Maeonian  fire, 
Shall  soar  seraphic  heights  ;  while  to  her  voice 
Ten  thousand  Hierarchies  of  angels  harp 
Symphonious,  and  with  dulcet  harmonies 
Usher  the  song  rejoicing.     I  meanwhile. 
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To  sooth  thee  in  these  irksome  hours  of  pain, 
Approach  thy  visitant,  with  mortal  laud 
To  praise  thee  mortal.     P'irst,  (as  first  beseems) 
For  rhyme  subdu'd  ;  rhyme,  erst  the  minstrel  rude 
Of  Chaos,  Anarch  old  :  she  near  his  throne 
Oft  taught  the  rattling  elements  to  chime 
With  tenfold  din;  'till  late  to  earth  upborn 
On  strident  wing,  what  time  fair  poesie 
Emerg'd  from  Gothic  cloud,  and  faintly  shot 
Rekindling  gleams  of  Uistre.     Her  the  fiend 
Oppressed;  forcing  to  utter  uncouth  dirge, 
Runic,  or  Leonine  ;  and  with  dire  chains 
Fetter'd  her  scarce -fledg'd  pinion.     I  such  bonds 
Aim'd  to  destroy,  mistaking  :  bonds  like  these 
'Twere  greater  art  t'  ennoble,  and  refine. 
For  this  superior  part  Musaeus  came: 
Thou  cam'st,  and  at  thy  magic  touch  the  chains 
Off  dropt,  and  (passing  strange  !)  soft- wreathed  bands 
Of  flow'rs  their  place  supply'd  !  which  well  the  Muse 
Might  wear  for  choice,  not  force ;  obstruftion  none, 
But  loveliest  ornament.     Wondrous  this,  yet  here 
The  wonder  rests  not ;  various  argument 
Remains  for  me,  all  doubting,  where  to  cull 
The  primal  grace,  where  countless  graces  charm. 
Various  this  peaceful  scene,  this  mineral  roof; 
This  'semblance  meet  of  coral,  ore,  and  shell ; 
These  pointed  crystals  fair,  *mid  each  obscure 
Bright  glist'ring;  all  these  slowly  dripping  rills, 
That  tinkling  stray  amid  the  cooly  cave. 
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Yet  not  this  various  peaceful  scene  ;  with  this 
Its  mineral  roof;  nor  this  assemblage  meet 
Of  coral,  ore,  and  shell ;  nor  'mid  th'  obscure 
These  pointed  crystals,  glist'ring  fair  ;  nor  rills. 
That  straying  tinkle  through  the  cooly  cave  j 
Deal  charms  more  various  to  each  raptur'd  sense. 

Than  thy  mellifluous  lay. " 

*'  Cease,  friendly  swain  j'' 
(MusAEUS  cry'd,  and  rais'd  his  aching  head) 
*'  All  praise  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert  j 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  hea.  t. 
Ah  !  why  recall  the  toys  of  thoughtless  youth  ? 
When  flow'ry  fi6lion  held  the  place  of  truth  : 
When  fancy  rul'd ;  when  trill'd  each  trivial  strain. 
But  idly  sweet,  and  elegantly  vain. 
Oh  !  in  that  strain,  if  all  of  wit  had  flow'd, 
All  music  warbled,  and  all  beauty  glow'd  ; 
Had  liveliest  nature,  happiest  art  combin'd. 
That  lent  each  grace,  and  this  each  grace  refin'd  : 
Alas !  how  little  were  my  proudest  boast ! 
The  sweetest  trifler  of  my  tribe  at  most. 


**  To  sway  the  judgment,  while  he  charms  the  ear; 
To  curb  mad  passion  in  its  wild  career  : 
To  blend  with  skill,  as  loftiest  themes  inspire, 
All  reason's  rigour,  and  all  fancy's  fire  ; 
Be  this  the  poet's  praise  j  with  this  uncrown'd, 
Wit  dies  a  jest,  and  poetry  a  sound. 
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"  Come  then  that  honest  fame  ;  whose  sober  ray 
Or  jiilds  the  satire,  or  the  moral  lay, 
Which  dawns,  tho'  thou,  rough  Donne  !  hew  out  the 

line, 
But  beams,  sage  Horace,  from  each  strain  of  thine. 
O  1  if,  like  these,  one  poet  more  could  brave 
The  venal  statesman,  or  the  titled  slave  ; 
Brand  frontless  Vice,  strip  all  her  stars  and  strings, 
Nor  spare  her  basking  in  the  smile  of  kings  : 
Y*.     '.oop  to  Virtue,  though  the  prostrate  maid 
La)  sadly  pale  in  bleak  misfortune's  shade  : 
If  grave,  yet  lively  ;  rational,  yet  warm  ; 
Clear  to  convince,  and  eloquent  to  charm  ; 
He  pour'd,  for  her  lov'd  cause,  serene  along 
The  purest  precept,  in  the  sweetest  song  : 
For  her  lov'd  cause,  he  trac'd  his  moral  plan, 
Yon  various  region  of  bewild'ring  man  : 
Explor'd  alike  each  scene,  that  frown'd  or  smil'd. 
The  flow'ry  garden,  or  the  weedy  wild  ; 
Unmov'd  by  sophistry,  unawM  by  name. 
No  dupe  to  do6lrines,  and  no  fool  to  fame  : 
Led  by  no  system's  devious  glare  astray. 
As  earth-born  meteors  glitter  to  betray  : 
But  all  his  soul  to  reason's  rule  resign'd, 
And  heav'n's  own  views  fair  opening  on  his  mind, 
Catch'd  from  bright  nature's  flame  the  living  ray, 
Through  passion's  cloud  pour'd  in  resistless  day  ; 
And  this  great  truth  in  all  its  lustre  shew'd, 
That  God  is  wise,  and  all  Creation  good; 
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If  this  his  boast,  pour  here  the  welcome  lays  : 
Praise  less  than  this,  is  impotence  of  praise.'* 

<*  To  pour  that   praise  be  mine,"   fair  Virtue 
cry'd. 
And  shot  all  radiant,  through  an  op'ning  cloud. 
But  ah  !  my  Muse,  how  will  thy  voice  express 
Th'  immortal  strain,  harmonious,  as  it  flow'd? 
Ill  suits  immortal  strain  a  Doric  dress  : 
And  far  too  high  already  hast  thou  soar'd. 
Enough  for  thee,  that,  when  the  lay  was  o'er, 
The  goddess  clasp'd  him  to  her  throbbing  breast. 
But  what  might  that  avail  ?  Blind  Fate  before 
Had  op'd  her  shears,  to  slit  his  vital  thread; 
And  who  may  hope  gainsay  her  stern  behest  ? 
Then  thrice  he  wav'd  the  hand,   thrice  bow'd  the 

head, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  to  rest. 

Then    wept    the  Nymphs  ;    witness,     ye   waving 
shades ! 
Witness,  ye  winding  streams !  the  Nymphs  did  weep; 
The  heav'nly  goddess  too  with  tears  did  steep 
Her  plaintive  voice,  that  echoed  through  the  glades ; 
And,   "  cruel  gods,"  and    "  cruel  stars,"  she  cry'd: 
Nor  did  the  shepherds,  through  the  woodlands  wide, 
On  that  sad  day,  or  to  the  pensive  brook, 
Or  stagnant  river,  drive  their  thirsty  flocks  ; 
Nor  did  the  wild-goat  brouze  the  steepy  rocks ; 
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And  Philomel  her  custom'd  oak  forsook ; 

And  roses  wan  were  wav'd  by  zephyrs  weak, 

As  nature's  self  was  sick  ; 

And  every  lily  droop'd  its  velvet  head  ; 

And  groan'd  eacii  faded  lawn,  and  leafless  grove  ; 

Sad  sympathy  !  yet  sure  his  rightful  meed, 

Who  charm'd  all  nature  ;  well  might  Nature  mourn 

Through  all  her  sweets;  and  flow'r,  and  lawn,  and 

shade, 
All  vocal  grown,  all  weep  Musaeus  dead. 


Here  end  we,  Goddess :  this  your  shepherd  sang, 
All  as  his  hands  an  ivy  chaplet  wove. 
O  !  make  it  worthy  of  the  sacred  bard, 
And  make  it  equal  to  the  shepherd's  love. 
Nor  thou,  Musaeus,  from  thine  ear  discard. 
For  well  I  ween  thou  hear'st  my  doleful  song; 
Whether  'mid  angel  troops,  the  stars  among. 
From  golden  harps  thou  call'st  seraphic  lays  ; 
Or,  anxious  for  thy  dearest  Virtue's  fare, 
Thou  still  art  hov'ring  o'er  her  tuneless  sphere. 
And  mov'st  some  hidden  spring  her  weal  to  raise. 


Thus  the  fond  swain  on  Doric  oat  essay'd. 
Manhood's  prime  honors  downing  on  his  cheek : 
Trembling  he  strove  to  court  the  tuneful  maid 
With  stripling  arts,  and  dalliance  all  too  weak ; 
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Unseen,  unheard,  beneath  an  hawthorn  shade. 
But  now  dun  clouds  the  welkin  'gan  to  streak ; 
And  now  down-dropt  the  larks,   and  ceas'd   their 

strain  : 
They  ceas'd,    and  with   them  ceas'd  the  shepherd 

swain. 


MONODY  II. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MRS.  MARGARET  fTOFFINGTON. 


BT  MR.  JOHN  HOOLE. 


Flebilis  indignos  Elegia  solve  capillos, 

Ah  !  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit,  Ovid. 


There  fled  the  fair,  that  all  beholders  charm'd. 
Whose  beauty  fir'd  us,  and  whose  spirit  warm'd  ! 
In  that  sad  sighth'  unwilling  breath  retir'd; 
The  grace,  the  glory  of  our  scene  expir'd  ! 
And  shall  she  die,  the  muse's  rites  unpaid. 
No  grateful  lays  to  deck  her  parting  shade  ? 
While  on  her  bier  the  sister  graces  mourn. 
And  weeping  tragedy  bedews  her  urn? 
While  comedy  her  chearful  vein  foregoes. 
And  learns  to  melt  with  unaccustom'd  woes  .' 

Accept  (O  once  admir'd  !)  these  artless  lays  j 
Accept  this  mite  of  tributary  praise. 
O  !  could  I  paint  thee  with  a  master's  hand, 
And  give  thee  all  thy  merits  could  demand  j 
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These  lines  should  glow  with  true  poetic  flame, 
Bright  as  thy  eyes,  and  faultless  as  thy  frame  1 


We  mourn'd  thy  absence,  from  our  scene  retir'd, 
Each  longing  heart  again  thy  charms  desir'd. 
Yet,  still,  alas  !  we  hop'd  again  to  view 
Our  wish,  our  pleasure,  ev'ry  joy  in  you  ! 
Again  thy  looks  might  grace  the  tragic  rage  ; 
Again  thy  spirit  fill  the  comic  stage. 
But  lo !  disease  hangs  hov'ring  o'er  thy  head  ; 
Dire  danger  stalks  around  thy  frighted  bed  ! 
Those  starry  eyes  have  lost  each  beamy  ray, 
And  ghastly  sickness  makes  the  fair  her  prey  ! 
Death  shuts  the  scene! — and  all  our  hopes  are  o'er  ! 
Those  beauties  now  must  glad  the  sight  no  more  ! 

Say  ye,  whose  features  youthful  lustre  bloom, 
Whose  lips  exhale  Arabia's  soft  perfume. 
Must  ev'ry  gift  in  silent  dust  be  lost. 
No  more  the  wish  of  man,  or  female  boast  ? 
Ah  me  !  with  time  must  ev'ry  grace  be  fled  ! 
She,  once  the  pride  of  all  our  stage,  is  dead ! 
Clos'd  are  those  eyes  that  ev'ry  bosom  fir'd  ; 
Pale  are  those  charms  that  ev'ry  heart  inspir'd  ! 
Where  now  the  mien  with  majesty  endu'd. 
Which  oft  surpriz'd  a  ravish'd  audience  view'd  ? 

What  forms  too  oft  the  tragic  scene  disgrace  ; 
What  tasteless  airs  the  comic  scene  deface  ? 
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Tho'  tuneful  Gibber  still  the  muse  sustains, 
By  nature  fram'd  to  pour  the  moving  strains, 
Tho'  from  her  eye  each  heart-felt  passion  breaks, 
And  more  than  music  warbles  when  she  speaks  ; 
When  shall  we  view  again,  like  thine,  conjoined, 
A  form  angelic  and  a  piercing  mind  ; 
Alike  in  ev'ry  mimic  scene  to  steer. 
The  gay,  the  grave,  the  lively,  and  severe. 
Thy  judgment  saw,  thy  taste  each  beauty  caught. 
No  senseless  parrot  of  the  poet's  thought! 
Thy  bosom  well  cou'd  heave  with  fancy 'd  woe, 
And,  from  thy  own,  our  tears  were  taught  to  flow. 
Whene'er  we  view'd  the  Roman's  sullied  fame. 
Thy  beauty  justify'd  the  hero's  shame. 
What  heart  but  then  must  Antony  approve. 
And  own  the  world  was  nobly  lost  for  love  ? 
What  ears  cou'd  hear  in  vain  thy  cause  implor'd, 
When  soothing  arts  appeas'd  thy  angry  lord  ? 
Each  tender  breast  the  rough  Ventidius  blam'd, 
And  Egypt  gain'd  the  sigh  06lavia  claim'd. 
Thy  eloquence  each  hush'd  attention  drew, 
While  love  usurp'd  the  tears  to  virtue  due. 


See  !  Phaedra  rise  majestic  o'er  the  scene. 
What  raging  pangs  distrafl  the  hapless  queen  1 
How  does  thy  sense  the  poet's  thought  refine. 
Beam  thro' each  word,  and  brighten  ev'ry  line! 
What  nerve,  what  vigor  glows  in  ev'ry  part, 
While  classic  lays  appear  with  classic  art ! 
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Who  now  can  bid  the  proud  Roxana  rise, 
With  love  and  anger  sparkhng  in  her  eyes  ? 
Who  now  shall  bid  her  breast  in  fury  glow, 
With  all  the  semblance  of  imperial  woe  ? 
While  the  big  passion,  raging  in  her  veins, 
Would  hold  the  master  of  the  world  in  chains: 
But  Alexander  now  forsakes  her  coast : — 
And,  ah  !  Roxana  is  for  ever  lost ! 

Nor  less  thy  pow'r  when  rigid  virtue  fir'd 
The  chaster  bard,  and  purer  thoughts  inspir'd: 
What  kneeling  form  appears  with  stedfasteyes. 
Her  bosom  heaving  with  devotion's  sighs  ! 
'Tis  she  !  in  thee  we  own  the  mournful  scene, 
The  fair  resemblance  of  a  martyr  queen! 
Here  Guido's  skill  might  mark  thy  speaking  frame. 
And  catch  from  thee  the  painter's  magic  flame ! 

Blest  in  each  art !  by  nature  form'd  to  please. 
With  beauty,  sense,  with  elegance  and  ease  ! 
Whose  piercing  genius  study'd  all  mankind. 
All  Shakspere  op'ning  to  thy  vig'rous  mind. 
In  ev'ry  scene  of  comic  humour  known  ; 
In  sprightly  sallies  wit  was  all  thy  own. 
Whether  you  seem'd  the  cit's  more  humble  wife  ; 
Or  shone  in  Townley's  higher  sphere  of  life  : 
Alike  thy  spirit  knew  each  turn  of  wit ; 
And  gave  new  force  to  all  the  poet  writ. 

Nor  was  thy  worth  to  public  scenes  confin'd. 
Thou  knew'st  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  mind  : 
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Thy  ears  were  ever  open  to  distress ; 

Thy  ready  hand  was  ever  stretcli'd  to  bless. 

Thy  breast  humane  for  each  unhappy  felt; 

Thy  heart  for  other's  sorrows  prone  to  melt. 

In  vain  did  envy  point  her  scorpion  sting; 

In  vain  did  malice  shake  her  blasting  wing  : 

Each  gen'rous  breast  disdain'd  th'  unpleasing  tale, 

And  cast  o'er  ev'ry  fault  oblivion's  veil  : 

Confess'd  thro'  ev'ry  cloud,  thy  deeds  to  shine, 

And  own'd  the  virtues  of  compassion  thine  ! 

Saw  mild  benevolence  her  wand  disclose, 

And  touch  thy  heart  at  ev'ry  sufPrer's  woes : 

Saw  meek-ey'd  charity  thy  steps  attend. 

And  guide  thy  hand  the  wretched  to  befriend : 

Go,  ask  the  breast  that  teems  with  mournful  sighs, 

Who  wip'd  the  sorrows  from  affliftion's  eyes : 

Go,  ask  the  wretch,  in  want  and  sickness  laid. 

Whose  goodness  brighten'd  once  misfortune's  shade. 


O !  snatch  me  hence  to  lone  sequester'd  scenes. 
To  arching  grottos  and  embow'ring  greens  ! 
Where  scarce  a  ray  can  pierce  the  dusky  shade, 
Where  scarce  a  footstep  marks  the  dewy  glade ; 
Where  pale-hu'd  grief  her  secret  dwelling  keeps  ; 
Where  the  chill  blood  with  lazy  horror  creeps  : 
Where  awful  silence  spreads  her  noiseless  wing  : 
And  sorrow's  harp  may  tune  the  dismal  string. — 
Or  rather  lead  my  steps  to  distant  plains. 
Where  closing  earth  enfolds  her  last  remains : 
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What  time  the  moon  displays  her  silver  beam, 
And  groves  and  floods  reflect  the  milder  gleam  : 
When  contemplation  broods  with  thought  profound, 
And  fairy  visions  haunt  the  sylvan  ground. 

Lo  !  fancy  now,  on  airy  pinions  spread, 
With  scenes  ideal  hovers  o'er  my  head. 
I  see  !  I  see  1  more  pleasing  themes  arise : 
What  mystic  shadows  flit  before  my  eyes ! 
Imagination  paints  the  sacred  grove, 
The  place  devote  to  poesy  and  love. 
Here  grateful  poets  hail  the  actor's  name. 
And  pay  the  rightful  tribute  to  their  fame  : 
Around  their  tomb,  in  gen'rous  sorrow,  mourn, 
And  twine  the  laurels  o'er  the  favor'd  urn. 

Methinks  I  view  the  last  sepulchral  frame. 
That  bears  inscrib'd  her  much-lamented  name. 
See  !  to  my  view  the  drama's  sons  display'd  : 
What  laurell'd  phantoms  croud  the  awful  shade  ! 
First  of  the  choir  immortal  Shakspere  stands. 
Whose  searching  eye  all  nature's  scene  commands : 
Bright  in  his  look  celestial  spirit  blooms. 
And  genius  o'er  him  waves  his  eagle  plumes ! 
Next  tender  Southern,  skill'd  the  soul  to  move  ; 
And  gentle  Rowe,  who  tunes  the  breast  to  love. 
The  witty  Congreve  near  with  sprightly  mien  : 
And  easy  Farquhar  with  his  lighter  scene. 
A  num'rous  train  of  bards  the  shrine  surround. 
In  tragic  strains  and  comic  lore  renown'd. 
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See  !  on  the  tomb  yon  pensive  form  appear, 
Heave  the  full  sigh,  and  drop  the  frequent  tear: 
The  garments  loose  her  tii robbing  bosom  show  ; 
Dispers'd  in  air  her  careless  tresses  flow  : 
Round  her  pale  brows  a  myrtle  wreath  is  spread, 
A  gloomy  cypress  nods  above  her  head. 
See  !  while  her  hand  a  solemn  lyre  sustains. 
Her  trembling  fingers  wake  the  languid  strains  : 
Soft  to  the  touch  the  vocal  strings  reply, 
And  tune  the  notes  to  answer  ev'rv  sio-h. 
She  (child  of  grief !)  at  human  mis'ry  weeps  ; 
At  ev'ry  death  her  dismal  vigil  keeps. 
But  chief  she  mourns,  when  fate's  relentless  doom 
Gives  wit  and  beauty  victims  to  the  tomb. 
Her  lays  their  merits  and  their  loss  proclaim, 
(A  mournful  task  !)  and  elegy  her  name  ! 
Now  bending  o'er  the  pile  she  vents  her  moan, 
AndpoLirs  these  sorrows  o'er  the  senseless  stone. 

Ah  !  lost,  for  ever  lost !  the  breath  that  warm'd. 
The  wit  that  ravish'd,  and  the  mien  that  charm'd  I 
Here  sleeps,  beneath,  the  fairest  of  the  fair, 
The  graces'  darling,  and  the  muses'  care  ! 
Who  once  could  fix  a  thousand  gazers  eyes, 
Now  cold  and  lifeless  unregarded  lies  ! 
Who  once  the  soul  in  bonds  of  love  detain'd. 
Now  lies,  alas  !  in  stronger  bonds  restrain'd. 
Pale  death  has  rifled  all  her  pleasing  store, 
And  Nature  loaths  a  form  so  lov'd  before ! 
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Is  there  a  fair  whose  features  point  the  dart, 
Charm  the  fix'd  eye,  and  fascinate  the  heart  ? 
Behold  what  soon  disarms  the  childish  sting, 
And  plucks  the  wanton  plume  from  Cupid's  wing : 
Then  boast  no  longer  wit's  fallacious  store; 
The  sweets  of  sprightly  converse  boast  no  more: 
Those  lips  so  fram'd  to  each  persuasive  art, 
No  more  shall  touch  the  ear,  and  win  the  heart  1 
Let  beauty  here  her  transient  blessing  weigh; 
Let  humble  wit  her  pitying  tribute  pay  ; 
Let  female  grace  vouchsafe  the  kindly  tear  ; 
Wit,  grace,  and  beauty,  once  were  center'd  here ! 
Ye  sacred  bards,  who  tun'd  the  drama's  lays, 
Here  pay  your  incense  of  distinguish'd  praise  ! 
She  gave  your  scenes  with  ev'ry  grace  toshinej 
She  gave  new  feeling  to  the  nervous  line  : 
Her  beauties  well  supply'd  each  tragic  lore, 
And  shew'd  those  charms  your  muse  but  feign'd  be- 
fore ! 
Here  round  her  shrine  your  votive  wreaths  bestow, 
Around  her  shrine  eternal  greens  shall  grow. 
The  list'ning  groves  shall  learn  her  name  to  sing, 
And  zephyrs  waft  it  on  their  downy  wing  ; 
Till  ev'ry  shade  these  doleful  sounds  return, 
And  ev'ry  gale  in  sullen  dirges  mourn  ! 

The  mourner  ends  with  sighs  j  her  hand  she  rears. 
And  with  her  vesture  dries  the  gushing  tears. 
Behold  each  bard  the  soft  contagion  feels  ; 
From  ev'ry  eye  the  trickling  sorrow  steals. 
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See  1  Nature's  son  lament  her  hapless  doom, 
See  !  Shakspere  bending  o'er  his  fav'rite's  tomb. 
Each  shadowy  form  declines  his  awful  head, 
And  scatters  roses  on  the  fun'ral  bed. 
In  slow  procession  round  the  shrine  they  move, 
And  chant  her  praises  thro'  the  tuneful  grove. 

Farewell  the  glory  of  a  wondringage, 
The  second  Oldfield  of  a  sinking  stage ! 
Farewell  the  boast  and  envy  of  thy  kind, 
A  female  softness,  and  a  manly  mind  ! 
Long  as  the  muses  can  record  thy  praise. 
Thy  fame  shall  last  to  far  succeeding  days : 
While  wit  survives,  thy  name  shall  ever  bloom, 
And  wreaths  unfading  florish  round  thy  tomb  ! 

While  thus  I  tune  the  plaintive  notes  in  vain. 
For  her,  whose  worth  demands  a  nobler  strain  ; 
Lo  !  to  my  thought  some  warning  genius  cries  : 
Attempt  not,  swain,  beyond  thy  flight  to  rise. 
Shall  thy  weak  skill  attempt  to  raise  our  woes, 
Or  paint  a  loss  that  ev'ry  bosom  knows  ? 
'Tis  not  thy  lays  can  teach  us  tears  to  shed ; 
What  eye  refrains  ? — for  Woffington  is  dead ! 


MONODY   III. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

GARRICK. 


BT  RICHARD  BRINSLET SHERIDA N,  ESS^. 


Spoken  at  the  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane. 


If  dying  excellence  deserve  a  tear, 

If  fond  remembrance  still  be  cherish'd  here, 

Can  we  persist  to  bid  your  sorrows  flow 

For  fabl'd  siiff'rers,  and  delusive  woe  ? 

Or  with  quaint  smiles  dismiss  the- plaintive  strain, 

Point  the  quick  jest — indulge  the  comic  vein — 

Ere  yet  to  buried  Roscius  we  assign — 

One  kind  regret — one  tributary  line  ! 

His  fame  requires  we  a6t  a  tenderer  part : 
His  memory  claims  the  tear  you  gave  his  art ! 

The  general  voice,  the  meed  of  mournful  verse, 
The  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn'd  his  hearse, 
The   throng  that  mourn'd  as  their  dead  favorite 
pass'd, 
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The  grac'd  respeft  that  claim'd  him  to  the  last, 
While  Shakspere's  image  from  its  hallow'd  base, 
Seem'd  to  prescribe  the  grave,  and  point  the  place— 
Nor  these — nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 
From  fond  Fidelity's  domestic  woe — 
So  much  are  Garrick's  praise — so  much  his  due— 
As  on  this  spot — one  tear  bestow 'd  by  you. 

Amid  the  arts  which  seek  ingenious  fame. 
Our  toil  attempts  the  most  precarious  claim! 
To  him,  whose  mimic  pencil  wins  the  prize, 
Obedient  Fame  immortal  wreathes  supplies  : 
Wliate'erof  wonder  Reynolds  now  may  raise, 
Raphael  still  boasts  contemporary  praise  : 
Each  dazzling  light,  and  gaudier  bloom  subdu'd. 
With  undiminish'd  awe  his  works  are  view'd  : 
E'en  Beauty's  portrait  wears  a  softer  prime, 
Touch'd  by  the  tender  hand  of  mellowing  time. 

The  patient  sculptor  owns  an  humbler  part, 
A  ruder  toil,  and  more  mechanic  art ; 
Content  with  slow  and  timorous  stroke  to  trace 
The  lingering  line,  and  mould  the  tardy  grace: 
But  once  achiev'd — tho'  barbarous  wreck  o'erthrow 
The  sacred  fame,  and  lay  its  glories  low, 
Yet  shall  the  sculptured  ruin  rise  to-day, 
Grac'd  by  defeat,  and  worship'd  in  decay; 
Th*  enduring  record  bears  the  artist's  name, 
Demands  his  honors,  and  asserts  his  fame. 
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Superior  hopes  the  poet's  bosom  fire — 
O,  proud  distinflion  of  the  sacred  lyre  !  — 
Wide  as  th'  inspiring  Phoebus  darts  his  ray, 
Diffusive  splendor  gilds  his  votary's  lay. 
Whether  the  song  heroic  woes  rehearse, 
With  epic  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  verse  ; 
Or,  fondly  gay,  with  unambitious  guile 
Attempt  no  prize  but  favouring  Beauty's  smile  j 
Or  bear  dejected  to  the  lonely  grove 
The  soft  despair  of  unprevailing  love — 
Whate'er  the  theme — thro'  every  age  and  clime 
Congenial  passions  meet  th'  according  rhyme: 
The  pride  of  Glory — Pity's  sigh  sincere — 
Youth's  earliest  blush — and  Beauty's  virgin  tear. 

Such  is  their  meed — their  honors  thus  secure. 
Whose  arts  yield  objedls,  and  whose  works  endure. 
The  a^tor  only,  shrinks  from  time's  award; 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard; 
By  whose  faint  breath  it  must  abide, 
Unvouch'd  by  proof — to  substance  unallied  ! 
Even  matchless  Garrick's  heart  to  heav'n  resign'd, 
No  fix'd  effed;,  no  model  leaves  behind  1 

The  grace  of  a6lion — the  adapted  mien 
Faithful  as  nature  to  the  varied  scene  : 
Th'  expressive  glance — whose  subtle  comment  draws 
Entranc'd  attention,  and  a  mute  applause  ; 
Gesture  that  marks,  with  force  and  feeling  fraught. 
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A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought; 

Harmonious  speech,  whose  pure  and  liquid  tone 

Gives  verse  a  music,  scarce  confess'd  its  own ; 

As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray ; 

And  cloathed  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the  day  ! — 

Passion's  wild  break — and  frown  that  awes  the  sense, 

And  every  charm  of  gentler  eloquence — 

All  perishable  ! — like  th*  eleftric  fire, 

But  strike  the  frame — and  as  they  strike  expire  ; 

Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear, 

Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with  air. 


Where  then — while  sunk  in  cold  decay  he  lies. 
And  pale  eclipse  for  ever  veils  those  eyes  ; — • 
Where  is  the  blest  memorial  than  ensures 
Our    Garrick's   fame  ? — whose  is    the    trust  ? — 'tis 
yours. 

And  O !  by  every  charm  his  art  essay'd 
To  sooth  your  cares! — by  every  grief  allay'd! 
By  the  hush'd  wonder  which  his  accents  drew  ! 
By  his  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  you  ! 
By  all  those  thoughts,  which  many  a  distant  night, 
Shall  mark  his  memory  with  a  sad  delight ! — 1 
Still  in  your  heart's  dear  record  bear  his  name  ; 
Cherish  the  keen  regret  that  lifts  his  fame  ; 
To  you  it  is  bequeath'd,  assert  the  trust, 
And  to  his  worth — 'tis  all  you  can — be  just. 
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What  more  is  due  from  sanctifying  time, 
To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  favor'd  rhyme. 
O'er  his  grac'd  urn  shall  bloom,  a  deathless  wreath, 
Whose  blossom'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  mask,  beneath, 
For  these — w  lien  Sculpture's  votive  toil  shall  rear 
The  due  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear! — 
O  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  Muse  !  be  thine 
The  pleasing  woe  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shrine. 
As,  Fancy,  oft  by  Superstition  led 
To  roam  the  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead 
Has  view'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom, 
A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb — 
So  thou,  sweet  Muse  !  hang  o'er  hissculptur'd  bier, 
With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  lingering  tear  j 
With  thoughts  that  mourn — nor  yet  desire  relief, 
With  meek  regret,  and  fond  enduring  grief; 
With  looks  that  speak — he  never  shall  return  ! — 
Chilling  thy  tender  bosom  clasp  his  urn  ; 
And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  th'  irreverend  dust, 
Which  Time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 
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THE 

VJNITT  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 


SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF    THE  MOST  HONi 

FRANCIS  RUSSEL, 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


BY  JAMES  SCOTT,  D.  D. 


G  nostra  vita,  ch'  e  si  bella  in  vista 
Com'  perde  agelv^lmente  in  un  matino 
Qiiel,  Che  'n  molt"  anni  a  gran  pena  s^acquista. 

Petrarch . 


Be  gone,  delusion  vain! 

Leave  me,  ye  smiling  meretricious  joys, 

That  false  as  Delilah  the  soul  enchain. 

While  hostile  cares  and  rancorous  passions  rise, 

And  quench  the  mental  sight ! 

Be  gone  ! — and  while  the  still  funereal  Night 

Her  awful  pall,  compact  of  thickest  clouds, 

Spreads  o'er  the  world,  and  all  its  glories  shrouds. 

Give  me  to  muse  on  sublunary  bliss, 

How  frail,  how  transient !  like  a  vernal  flower. 

That  the  rude  breath  of  Boreas  means  to  kiss. 
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And  kills;  or  like  an  air-blown  bubble,  born 
To  dance  and  glitter  for  a  short,  short  hour 
While  all  is  calm,  but  soon  the  sport  and  scorn 
Of  envious  winds,  it  bursts,  and  is  no  more  I 

Ah  me,  how  gay,  how  beautiful,  how  sweet 
Is  Life's  fair  prospe6t  to  th'  enchanted  eye 
Of  imexperienc'd  youth  ! — Not  Arno's  Vale, 
Where  all  the  mingled  charms  of  Nature  meet, 
Is  more  profuse  of  joy; 

There  wing'd  with  fragrance  ev'ry  whisp'ring  gale 
Delights  the  soul  ;  flowers  of  a  thousand  dyes, 
The  Muskrose,  Hyacinth,  and  Asphodel, 
Purple  the  ground  ;  fresh  breathing  Myrtles  rise  ; 
And  in  the  frequent  grove,  the  feather'd  choir 
Trill  their  soft  notes  of  amorous  desire. 
With  ling'ring  feet  the  raptur'd  stranger  strays. 
And,  O  sweet  vale,  dear  region  of  delight, 
He  cries,  where  Eden's  beauties  charm  the  sight, 
Here  let  me  live,  here  end  my  blissful  days  I 
Fond  wretch,  revoke  the  prayer  !  — 
For  swift  as  lightning  through  the  desart  air 
A  noontide,  pestilential  vapor  flies. 
And  blasts  the  fairy  scene  : 

Each  herb,  plant,  flower,  shrinks  up  its  leaves,  and 
dies! 

Ye  sons  of  Fortune,  ye  who  madly  doat 
On  this  vile  world,  and  hug  her  to  your  arms ; 
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Who  now  luxuriate  in  her  golden  charms, 

And  ever  vacant  fondly  hope  she'll  prove, 

Amiable  ever; — learn,  O  timely  learn 

To  wean  your  hearts  from  such  destructive  love, 

And  fly  to  Wisdom's  school ! 

Not  to  that  Wisdom,  crabbed,  harsh,  and  dull, 

That  Stoics  preach'd  along  the  murmuring  stream 

Of  fam'd  Ilissus  ;  nor  to  that  less  stern. 

Which  Plato  taught  in  studious  Academe  : 

Such  Wisdom  is  rank  Folly  in  disguise  ! 

Go,  fly  to  that  sepulchral  gloom, 

Where  the  pale  corpse  of  gentle  Russel  lies  ; 

There  Wisdom,  bending  o'er  her  fav'rite's  tomb, 

Unwearied  vigils  keeps; 

And  ever  and  anon  the  Goddess  weeps. 

While  thus  she  mocks  all  human  vanities  : 

'*  Wealth,  Grandeur,  Power,  and  Fame, — ye  idol- 
train. 
At  whose  throng'd  altars  prostrate  millions  bow, 
Where  is  your  boasting  now  ? 
Where  your  pre- eminence  so  proud,  and  vain  ? 
Go,  great  Magicians,  on  the  hollow  base 
Of  empty  Hope,  bid  dazzling  fabrics  rise 
Of  sublunary  joys  : 

But  ah  !  how  soon  shall  Death  the  structures  rase, 
Burst  your  vain  spells,  and  disenchant  the  scene ! 
Thou  breathless  corse,  that  there  in  manhood  green 
Art  sepulcher'd,  to  crawling  worms  a  prey. 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought  in  one  short  day ! 
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At  morn  with  riches  crown'd,  in  virtues  great; 

Dear  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  country  dear; 

The  blooming  hope,  and  **  rose  of  the  fair  state  ;'* 

Whose  opening  leaves  with  pride  Britannia  saw, 

And  thought,  how  vainly,  f\ch  perfumes  to  draw 

From  flower  so  sweet  and  fair ! 

At  night — ah  me,  I  fondly  err, — 

Or  ere  the  sun  with  hot  meridian  ray 

Had  pierc'd  the  earth — he  fainted,  sicken'd,  dy'd  ! — 

No  more  his  friends'  delight,  his  country's  pride, 

But  oh,  a  poor  pale  piece  of  lifeless  clay  !  — 

**  Ye  hapless  few,  whom  nearer  converse  gave 
His  various  worth  to  know,  and  hourly  trace 
Each  nicer,  softer,  more  domestick  grace, 
That,  like  the  touches  exquisitely  fine 
Of  Titian's  hand,  are  at  a  distance  lost. 
Weep,  weep  no  more — no  more,  fond  souls,  repine 
That  all  your  wishes,  all  your  hopes  are  crost. 
Though  there  with  livid  cheeks,  and  ghastly  eyes, 
Your  dear,  departed  friend,  your  Russel  lies, 
'Tis  but  his  semblance,  but  his  shade  j 
A  frail  and  perishable  casket,  made 
To  hold  a  jewel  of  stupendous  price  ; 
A  jewel,  that  is  now  exalted  high. 
And  flames  and  sparkles  in  Heaven's  treasury !" 

Thus    Wisdom   speaks — Yet,    O   thou   matchless 
youth. 
That  dost  immortal,  boundless  joys  inherit, 
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Still  will  we  weep,  and  melt  with  Ruth, 
Though  not  for  thee,  thou  happy,  happy  spirit. 
Yet  for  ourselves  ! — Oh,  that  remorseless  Death 
Had  spar'd  thee,  RussiiL,  and  with  ranc'rous  tooth 
Devour'd  the  scum  of  Britain's  bastard  brood, 
Who,  lost  to  all  that's  noble,  all  that's  good. 
Enlist  in  Faction's  cause  ; 
And  when  Ambition  calls,  or  Av'rice  draws, 
Grow  fat,  and  wanton  in  their  country's  blood ! 
Vile  parricides! — Why  leave  the  righteous  Gods 
Such  wretches  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth. 
And  snatch  thee,  Russel,  to  their  blest  abodes  ? 
Thou  flower  of  true  nobility,  whose  worth 
Promis'd  so  fair,  and  might  in  future  age 
Have  prov'd  a  burning,  shining  light,  to  guide 
Our  young  patricians  from  the  fatal  rage 
Of  lurking  rocks,  that  in  life's  boist'rous  tide 
Have  shipwreck'd  many  a  great  and  noble  name. 
And  spread  the  ruins  of  an  honest  fame  ! 

Yes,  we  will  weep — weep  for  our  country's  loss, 
That,  in  these  dregs  of  Britain,  ill  could  spare 
Thy  virtues  great,  and  rare  j 
Thy  public  spirit,  that  contemn'd  as  dross 
The  golden  baits,  which  Mammon  throws  to  lure 
Our  wand'ring  feet  from  Virtue's  distant  goal  j 
Thy  moderation,  that  the  stream  impure 
Of  party  never  could  control ; 
Thy  mildness,  greatness,  gentleness  of  soul ; 
Thy  bounty,  ne'er  implor'd  in  vain, 
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That  on  the  meagre  sons  of  Want  and  Toil 

In  showers  spontaneous  flow'd, 

And  like  the  morning  dew,  or  gracious  rain, 

Distilling  gently  from  a  vernal  cloud, 

Bad  the  bleak  desart  smile  ! 

Excellent  youth,  whose  bosom  was  tlie  soil 

Where  ev'ry  grace,  and  ev'ry  virtue  throve  ; 

But  chiefly  those,  the  gentlest,  sweetest,  best. 

That  humanise  and  dignify  the  breast, 

The  filial,  conjugal,  paternal  Love  ! 

Yes,  we  will  weep — and  why,  thou  widow M  Muse, 

That  wander'st,  all  disconsolate  and  pale, 

Through  Granta's  fav'rite  vale. 

Ah  why  the  tributary  tear  refuse  ? 

Hence  with  ungrateful  Silence,  partial  maid; 

And  bid  thy  choicest  streams  of  music  flow. 

In  all  the  artless  negligence  of  woe. 

To  grace  the  tomb  where  Tavistock  is  laid  ! 

Canst  thou  forget,  how  in  thy  learned  shade 

The  dear  ingenuous  youth 

Model'd  his  soul  to  honor,  virtue,  truth  ? 

Oh,  if  thy  torpid  spirits  still  require 

Some  nearer  force  to  strike  the  latent  fire, 

Think,  how  in  future  time 

He  would  have  smooth'd  Preferment's  arduous  way, 

And  taught  thy  best  deserving  sons  to  climb 

Those  heights,  where  wealth  and  honors  bloom,  which 

now 
Like  fruits,  that  on  rough  precipices  grow. 
Are  only  to  be  pluck'd  by  birds  of  prey. 
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Think, but  ah  !  whither  do  I  fondly  stray, 

And  why  recount  his  matchless  virtues  o*er  ? 

O you  who  wear,  "  in  your  heart's  core,'* 

His  image  deep  engrav'd,  accept  this  lay. 
That,  rich  in  zeal,  in  wit  and  learning  poor, 
A  rural  Muse  presents  at  Russel's  shrine  : 
Worthless  I  own  the  gift, — yet  shepherds  bring 
The  frail  and  short-liv'd  beauties  of  the  Spring, 
To  deck,  the  altars  of  their  powers  divine. 


MONODY  V. 


TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 


BY  CUTHBERT  SHATV. 


Yet  do  I  live !  O  how  shall  I  sustain 

This  vast  unutterable  weight  of  woe  ? 
This  worse  than  hunger,  poverty,  or  pain, 

Or  all  the  complicated  ills  below — 
She,  in  whose  life  my  hopes  were  treasur'd  all. 
Is  gone — for  ever  fled — 
My  dearest  Emma's  dead  ; 
These  eyes,  these  tear-swol'n  eyes  beheld  her  fall : 
Ah  no — she  lives  on  some  far  happier  shore. 
She  lives — but  (cruel  thought !)  she  lives  for  me  no 
more. 

I,  who  the  tedious  absence  of  a  day 

Remov'd,  would  languish  for  my  charmer's  sight, 
Would  chide  the  lingering  moments  for  delay. 
And  fondly  blame  the  slow  return  of  night ; 
How,  how  shall  I  endure 
(O  misery  past  a  cure  I) 
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Hours,  days,  and  years,  successively  to  roll, 
Nor  ever  more  behold  the  comfort  of  my  soul  ? 

Was  she  not  all  my  fondest  wish  could  frame  ? 
Did  ever  mind  so  much  of  heaven  partake  ? 
Did  she  not  love  me  with  the  purest  flame, 

And  give  up  friends  and  fortune  for  my  sake  ? 
Though  mild  as  evening  skies. 
With  downcast  streaming  eyes, 
Stood  the  stern  frown  of  supercilious  brows. 
Deaf  to  their  brutal   threats,   and   faithful   to  her 
vows. 

Come  then,  some  Muse,  the  saddest  of  the  train, 

(No  more  your  bard  shall  dwell  on  idle  lays) 
Teach  me  each  moving  melancholy  strain. 
And  O  discard  the  pageantry  of  phrase  : 
111  suit  the  flowers  of  speech  with  woes  like  mine  t 
Thus,  haply,  as  I  paint 
The  scource  of  my  complaint. 
My  soul  may  own  the  impassioned  line ; 
A  flood  of  tears  may  gush  to  my  relief, 
And  from  my  swelling  heart  discharge  this  load  of 
grief. 

Forbear,  my  fond  officious  friends,  forbear 
To  wound  my  ears  with  the  sad  tales  you  tell ; 

**  How  good  she  was,  how  gentle,  and  how  fair  I** 
In  pity  cease — alas !  I  know  too  well : 
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How,  in  her  sweet  expressive  face, 

Beam'd  forth  the  beauties  of  her  mind. 

Yet  heighten'd  by  exterior  grace 

Of  manners  most  engaging,  most  refin'd. 


No  piteous  objeft  could  she  see. 

But  her  soft  bosom  shar'd  the  woe. 
While  smiles  of  affability 

Endear'd  whatever  boon  she  might  bestow. 
Whate'er  th'  emotions  of  her  heart, 

Still  shone  conspicuous  in  her  eyes, 
Stranger  to  every  female  art, 

Alike  to  feign,  or  to  disguise: 
And  O  the  boast  how  rare  ! 
The  secret  in  her  faithful  breast  repos'd, 
She  ne'er  with  lawless  tongue  disclos'd, 

In  sacred  silence  lodg'd  inviolate  there. 
O  feeble  words — unable  to  express 
Her  matchless  virtues,  or  my  own  distress! 


Relentless  Death !  that,  steel'd  to  human  woe. 

With  murderous  hands  deals  havock  on  mankind, 
Why  (cruel !}  strike  this  deprecated  blow, 

And  leave  such  wretched  multitudes  behind  ? 
Hark  !  Groans  come  wing'd  on  every  breeze! 

The  sons  of  Grief  prefer  their  ardent  vow ; 
Oppress'd  with  sorrow,  want,  or  dire  disease. 

And  supplicate  thy  aid,  as  I  do  now : 
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In  vain — Perverse,  still  on  the  unweeting  head 
'Tis  thine  thy  vengeful  darts  to  shed  ; 
Hope's  infant  blossoms  to  destroy, 
And  drench  in  tears  the  face  of  joy. 

But  oh  !  fell  tyrant !  yetexpeft  the  hour 
When  Virtue  shall  renounce  thy  power ; 
When  thou  no  more  shall  blot  the  face  of  day. 
Nor  mortals  tremble  at  thy  rigid  sway. 
Alas  !  the  day — where-e'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 

Some  sad  memento  of  my  loss  appears; 
1  fly  the  fatal  house — suppress  my  sighs, 
Resolv'd  to  dry  my  unavailing  tears : 

But,   ah  !    in  vain — no  change  of  time  or 

place 
The  memory  can  efface 
Of  all  that  sweetness,  that  enchanting  air, 
Now  lost ;  and  nought  remains  but  anguish  and  de- 
spair. 

Where  were  the  delegates  of  Heaven,  oh  where-! 

Appointed  Virtue's  children  safe  to  keep  ! 
Had  Innocence  or  Virtue  been  their  care, 

She  had  not  dy'd,  nor  had  I  liv'd  to  weep  : 
Mov'd  by  my  tears,  and  by  her  patience  mov'd, 
To  see  her  force  th'  endearing  smile, 
My  sorrows  to  beguile. 
When  Torture's  keenest  rage  she  prov'd  ; 
Sure  they  had  warded  that  untimely  dart. 
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Which  broke  her  thread  of  hfe,  and  rent  a  husband's 

heart. 
How  shall  I  e'er  forget  that  dreadful  hour, 
When,  feeling  Death's  resistless  power, 
My  hand  she  press'd,  wet  with  her  falling  tears, 
And  thus,  in  faultering  accents,  spoke  her  fears ! 

**  Ah,  my  lov'd  lord,  the  transient  scene  is  o'er, 
And  we  must  part  (alas ! )  to  meet  no  more ! 
But  oh  1  if  e'er  thy  Emma's  name  was  dear, 
If  e'er  thy  vows  have  charm'dmy  ravish'd  ear; 
If,  from  thy  lov'd  embrace  my  heart  to  gain. 
Proud  friends  have  frown'd,  and  Fortune  smil'd  in 

vain ; 
If  it  has  been  my  sole  endeavour,  still 
To  a6l  in  all  obsequious  to  thy  will ; 
To  watch  thy  very  smiles,  thy  wish  to  know. 
Then  only  truly  blest  when  thou  wert  so  j 
If  I  have  doated  with  that  fond  excess, 
Nor  Love  could  add,  nor  Fortune  make  it  less  ; 
If  this  I've  done,  and  more — oh  then  be  kind 
To  the  dear  lovely  babe  I  leave  behind. 
When  time  my  once-lov'd  memory  shall  efface. 
Some  happier  maid  may  take  thy  Emma's  place, 
With  envious  eyes  thy  partial  fondness  see. 
And  hate  it  for  the  love  thou  bore  to  me  : 
My  dearest  Shaw,  forgive  a  woman's  fears. 
But  one  word  more  (I  cannot  bear  thy  tears) 
Promise — and  I  will  trust  thy  faithful  vow. 
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(Oft  have  I  try'd,  and  ever  found  thee  true) 
That  to  some  distant  spot  thou  wilt  remove 
This  fatal  pledge  of  hapless  Emma's  love, 
Where  safe,  thy  blandishments  it  may  partake, 
And  oh  !  be  tender  for  its  mother's  sake. 

Wilt  thou  ? 

I  know  thou  wilt sad  silence  speaks  assent, 

And  in  that  pleasing  hope  thy  Emma  dies  content. 


I,  who  with  more  than  manly  strength  have  bore 

The  various  ills  impos'd  by  cruel  Fate, 
Sustain  the  firmness  of  my  soul  no  more, 

But  sink  beneath  the  weight : 
Just  Heaven !   (I  cry'd)  from  Memory's  earliest  day 

No  comfort  has  thy  wretched  suppliant  known. 
Misfortune  still  with  unrelenting  sway 

Has  claim'd  me  for  her  own. 
But  O  ! — in  pity  to  my  grief  restore 
This  only  source  of  bliss  ;  I  ask — I  ask  no  more — 
Vain  hope — th'  irrevocable  doom  is  past, 

Ev'n  now  she  looks — she  sighs  her  last 

Vainly  I  strive  to  stay  her  fleeting  breath, 

And,  with  rebellious  heart,  protest  against  her  death. 

When  the  stern  tyrant  clos'd  her  lovely  eyes. 

How  did  I  rave,  untaught  to  bear  the  blow  ! 
With  impious  wish  to  tear  her  from  the  skies ; 

How  curse  my  fate  in  bitterness  of  woe ! 
But  whither  would  this  dreadful  frenzy  lead  ? 
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Fond  man,  forbear, 

Thy  fruitless  sorrow  spare, 
Dare  not  to  task  what  Heaven's  high  will  decreed; 
In  humble  reverence  kiss  th'  affli6live  rod, 
And  prostrate  bow  to  an  offended  God. 

Perhaps  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  dealt  the  blow, 

Some  saving  truth  thy  roving  soul  to  teach; 
To  wean  thy  heart  from  groveling  views  below, 

And  point  out  bliss  beyond  Misfortune's  reach  : 
To  shew  that  all  the  flattering  schemes  of  joy. 

Which  towering  Hope  so  fondly  builds  in  air, 
One  fatal  moment  can  destroy, 

And  plunge  th'  exulting  Maniac  in  despair. 
Then  O  I  with  pious  fortitude  sustain 
Thy  present  loss — haply,  thy  future  gain; 

Nor  let  thy  Emma  die  in  vain  ; 
Time  shall  administer  its  wonted  balm, 
And  hush  this  storm  of  grief  to  no  unpleasing  calm. 

Thus  the  poor  bird,  by  some  disastrous  fate. 

Caught  and  imprison'd  in  a  lonely  cage, 
Torn  from  its  native  fields,  and  dearer  mate. 

Flutters  av^hile,  and  spends  its  little  rage : 
But,  finding  all  its  efforts  weak  and  vain. 

No  more  it  pants  and  rages  for  the  plain  ; 
Moping  awhile  in  sullen  mood 

Droops  the  sweet  mourner — but,  ere  long, 
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Prunes  its  light  wings,  and  pecks  its  food, 

And  meditates  the  song: 
Serenely  sorrowing,  breathes  its  piteous  case, 

And  with  its  plaintive  warblings  saddens  all  the 
place. 

Forgive  me,  Heaven  ! — yet — yet  the  tears  will  flow, 

To  think  how  soon  my  scene  of  bliss  is  past  I 
My  budding  joys  just  promising  to  blow. 

All  nipt  and  wither'd  by  one  envious  blast  ! 
My  hours,  that  laughing  wont  to  fleet  away, 
Move  heavily  along ; 

Where's  now  the  sprightly  jest,  the  jocund 
song  ? 
Time  creeps  unconscious  of  delight : 
How  shall  I  cheat  the  tedious  day  ? 

And  O the  joyless  night ! 

Where  shall  I  rest  my  weary  head  ? 

How  shall  I  find  respose  on  a  sad  widow'd  bed  ? 

Come,  Theban  drug,  the  wretch's  only  aid, 
To  my  torn  heart  its  former  peace  restore ; 

Thy  votary  wrapp'd  in  thy  Lethean  shade. 
Awhile  shall  cease  his  sorrows  to  deplore : 

Haply,  when  lock'd  in  Sleep's  embrace, 

Again  I  shall  behold  my  Emma's  face; 
Again  with  transport  hear 
Her  voice  soft  whispering  in  my  ear ; 

May  steal  once  more  a  balmy  kiss. 

And  taste  at  least  of  visionary  bliss. 
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But,  ah  !  th'  unwelcome  morn's  obtruding  li^iit 
Will  all  my  shadowy  schemes  of  bliss  depose, 
Will  tear  the  dear  illusion  from  my  sight, 
And  wake  me  to  the  sense  of  all  my  woes  : 
If  to  the  verdant  fields  I  stray, 
Alas  !  what  pleasures  now  can  these  convey  ? 
Her  lovely  form  pursues  vvhere-e'er  I  go, 
And  darkens  all  the  scene  with  woe. 
By  Nature's  lavish  bounties  chear'd  no  more, 
Sorrowing  I  rove 

Through  valley,  grot,  and  grove: 
Nought  can  their  beauties  or  my  loss  restore  ; 
No  herb,  no  plant,  can  medicine  my  disease. 
And  my  sad  sighs  are  borne  on  every  passing  breeze. 


Sickness  and  sorrow  hovering  round  my  bed, 

Who  now  with  anxious  haste  shall  bring  relief, 
With  lenient  hand  support  my  drooping  head, 

Assuage  my  pains,  and  mitigate  my  grief? 
Should  worldly  business  call  away, 

Who  now  shall  in  my  absence  fondly  mourn, 
Count  every  minute  of  the  loitering  day, 

Impatient  for  my  quick  return  ? 
Should  aught  my  bosom  discompose, 

Who  now,  with  sweet  complacent  air, 

Shall  smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  Care, 
And  soften  all  my  woes  ? 

Too  faithful  Memory Cease,  O  cease 

How  shall  I  e'er  regain  my  peace  ? 
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(O  to  fcrget  her!) — but  liow  vain  each  art, 
Whilst  every  virtue  lives  imprinted  on  my  heart  1 

And  thou,  my  little  cherub,  left  behind, 

To  hear  a  father's  plaints,  to  share  his  woes, 
When  Reason's  dawn  informs  thy  infant  mind. 
And  thy  sweet-lisping  tongue  shall  ask  the  cause, 
How  oft  with  sorrow  shall  mine  eyes  run  o'er, 
Wiien,  twining  round  my  knees,  I  trace 
Thy  mother's  smile  upon  thy  face  ? 
How  oft  to  my  full  heart  shalt  thou  restore 
Sad  memory  of  my  joys — ah,  now  no  more  ! 
By  blessings  once  enjoy'd  now  more  distrest. 
More  beggar  by  the  riches  once  possest. 

My  little  darling! dearer  to  me  grown 

By  all  the  tears  thou'st  caus'd — (O  strange  to  hear !) 
Bought  with  a  life  yet  dearer  than  thy  own, 
Thy  cradle  purchas'd  with  thy  mother's  bier  : 

Who  now  shall  seek  with  fond  delight 

Thy  infant  steps  to  guide  aright  ? 

She,  who  with  doating  eyes  would  gaze 

On  all  thy  little  artless  ways, 

By  all  thy  soft  endearments  blest, 
And  clasp  thee  oft  with  transport  to  her  breast, 

Alas!  is  gone Yet  shalt  thou  prove 

A  father's  dearest,  tendeiest  love  ; 
And,  O  sweet  senseless  smiler  (envied  state!), 
As  yet  unconscious  of  thy  hapless  fate. 

When  years  thy  judgment  shall  mature. 
And  Reason  shews  those  ills  it  cannot  cure, 
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Wilt  thou,  a  father's  grief  to  assuage, 
For  virtue  prove  the  Phoenix  of  the  earth, 
(Like  her,  thy  mother  dy'd  to  give  thee  birth) 

And  be  the  comfort  of  my  age  ? 

When  sick  and  languishing  1  lie, 

Wilt  thou  my  Emma's  wonted  care  supply  ? 

And,  oft  as  to  thy  listening  ear. 
Thy  mother's  virtues  and  her  fate  I  tell. 

Say,  vfWx.  thou  drop  the  tender  tear, 
Whilst  on  the  mournful  theme  I  dwell  ? 
Then,  fondly  stealing  to  thy  father's  side, 

Whene'er  thou  seest  the  soft  distress, 
Which  I  would  vainly  seek  to  hide, 

Say,  wilt  thou  strive  to  make  it  less  ? 
To  sooth  my  sorrows  all  thy  cares  employ, 
And  in  my  cup  of  grief  infuse  one  drop  of  joy  ? 


MONODY  VI. 


AN 

EVENING  ADDRESS  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 


By  the  Same, 


Sweet  bird !  that,  kindly  perching  near, 
Pourest  thy  plaints  melodious  in  mine  ear, 
Not,  like  base  worldlings,  tutor'd  to  forego 
The  melancholy  haunts  of  Woe  ; 

Thanks  for  thy  sorrow -soothing  strain  ; 
For,  surely,  thou  hast  known  to  prove, 
Like  me,  the  pangs  of  hapless  love  j 

Else  why  so  feelingly  complain. 
And  with  thy  piteous  notes  thus  sadden  all  the  grove  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  mourn  thy  ravish'd  mate, 

That  oft  enamour'd  on  thy  strains  has  hung  ? 

Or  has  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate 
Bereft  thee  of  thy  darling  young  ? 

Alas,  for  BOTH,  I  weep-      ■    ■■ 

In  all  the  pride  of  youthful  charms, 

A  beauteous  bride  torn  from  my  circling  arms ! 
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A  lovely  babe  that  should  have  liv'd  to  bless, 

And  fill  my  doating  eyes  with  frequent  tears. 
At  once  the  source  of  rapture  and  distress, 

The  flattering  prop  of  my  declining  years  ! 
In  vain  from  death  to  rescue  I  essay'd, 

By  every  art  that  Science  could  devise, 
Alas !  it  languished  for  a  mother's  aid. 

And  wing'd  its  flight  to  seek  her  in  the  skies.— 
Then  O  our  comforts  be  the  same, 

At  evening's  peaceful  hour, 
To  shun  the  noisy  paths  of  wealth  and  fame. 

And  breathe  our  sorrows  in  this  lonely  bower. 

But  why,  alas  !  to  thee  complain  ! 

To  thee — unconscious  of  my  pain! 

Soon  shalt  thou  cease  to  mourn  thy  lot  severe, 

And  hail  the  dawning  of  a  happier  year  : 

The  genial  warmth  of  joy-renewing  spring 
Again  shall  plume  thy  shatter'd  wing  ; 
Again  thy  little  heart  shall  transport  prove, 
Again  shall   flow  thy   notes   responsive  to   thy 
love. 
But  O  for  ME  in  vain  may  seasons  roll, 

Nought  can  dry  up  the  fountain  of  my  tears, 
Deploring  still  the  comfort  of  my  soul, 
I  court  my  sorrows  by  encreasing  years. 

Tell  me,  thou  Syren  Hope,  deceiver,  say. 
Where  is  the  promis'd  period  of  my  woes  ? 
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Full  three  long,  lingering  years  have  roll'd  away, 
And  yet  I  weep,  a  stranger  to  repose : 

O  what  delusion  did  thy  tongue  employ ! 
*♦  That  Emma's  fatal  pledge  of  love, 

Her  last  bequest — with  all  a  mother's  care, 
The  bitterness  of  sorrow  should  remove, 
Soften  the  horrors  of  despair, 

And  chear  a  heart  long  lost  to  joy  !" 
How  oft,  when  fondling  in  mine  arms, 
Gazing  enraptur'd  on  its  angel-face, 
My  soul  the  maze  of  Fate  would  vainly  trace, 
And  burn  with  all  a  father's  fond  alarms  ! 
And  O  what  flattering  scenes  had  F'ancy  feign'd! 
How  did  I  rave  of  blessings  yet  in  store  ! 
Till  every  aching  sense  was  sweetly  pain'd, 

And  my  full  heart  could  bear,   nor  tongue  could 
utter  more. ■ 

"  Just  Heaven,"  I  cry'd with  recent  hopes  elate, 

♦♦  Yet  I  will  live — will  live,  though  Emma's  dead — 
So  longbow'd  down  beneath  the  storms  of  Fate, 

Yet  will  I  raise  my  woe-deje6ted  head  I 
My  little  Emma,  now  my  all. 

Will  want  a  father's  care. 
Her  looks,  her  wants,  my  rash  resolves  recall, 

And  for  her  sake  the  ills  of  life  I'll  bear : 
And  oft  together  we'll  complain. 

Complaint,  the  only  bliss  my  soul  can  know, 
From  me  my  child  shall  learn  the  mournful  strain, 

And  prattle  tales  of  woe. 
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And  O  in  that  auspicious  hour, 
When  Fate  resigns  her  persecuting  power, 
With  duteous  zeal  her  hand  shall  close. 

No  more  to  weep — my  sorrow-streaming  eyes, 
When  death  gives  misery  repose, 

And  opes  a  glorious  passage  to  the  skies." 
Vain  thought!  it  must  not  be. — She  too  is  dead' 

The  flattering  scene  is  o'er, 

My  hopes  for  ever — ever  fled 

And  vengeance  can  no  more 

Crush'd  by  misfortune — blasted  by  disease — 

And  none — none  left  to  bear  a  friendly  part ! 
To  meditate  my  welfare,  health,  or  ease, 

Or  sooth  the  anguish  of  an  aching  heart  ! 
Now  all  one  gloomy  scene,  till  welcome  death, 
With  lenient  hand  (O  falsely  deem'd  severe), 
Shall  kindly  stop  my  grief-exhausted  breath. 

And  dry  up  every  tear. 
Perhaps,  obsequious  to  my  will. 

But  ah  !  from  my  affections  far  remov'd  ! 
The  last  sad  office  strangers  may  fulfil, 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  been  belov'd ; 
As  if,  unconscious  of  poetic  fire, 
I  ne'er  had  touch'd  the  trembling  lyre ; 
As  if  my  niggard  hand  ne'er  dealt  relief. 
Nor  my  heart  melted  at  another's  grief. 

Yet while  this  weary  life  shall  last, 

Wliile  yet  .ray  tongue  can   form  th'  impassioned 
strain, 
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In  piteous  accents  shall  the  Muse  complain, 
And  dwell  with  fond  delay  on  blessings  past : 
For  O  how  grateful  to  a  wounded  heart, 
The  tale  of  misery  to  impart ! 
From  other's  eyes  bid  artless  sorrows  flow, 
And  raise  esteem  upon  the  base  of  woe  1 
Even  HE,  the  noblest  of  the  tuneful  throng, 

Shall  deign  my  love-lorn  tale  to  hear, 
Shall  catch  the  soft  contagion  of  my  song, 

And  pay  my  pensive  Muse  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 


MONODY  VII. 


IMMORTALITr: 


OR,    THE 


CONSOLATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 


BT  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DENTON,  M.  A. 


Animi  natura  videtur 

Atque  anirrae  claranda  meis  jam  versibus  esse  : 
Et  metus  ille  f  ras  praeceps  Athenintis  agendus 
Funditus,  liuraanam  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  imo, 
Omnia  suffundens  mortis  nigrore. 


When  b lack- brow'd  Night  her  dusky  mantle  spread, 

And  wrapt  in  solemn  gloom  the  sable  sky  j 
When  soothing  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  shed, 

Andseal'd  in  silken  slumbers  every  eye  ; 
My  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  rest, 

Nor  the  sweet  bliss  of  soft  oblivion  share  ; 
But  watchful  woe  distracts  my  aching  breast, 

My  heart  the  subjedft  of  corroding  care  : 
From  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  steps,  and  slow, 
I  solitary  steal,  and  soolh  my  pensive  uoe. 
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Yet  no  fell  passion's  rough  discordant  rage 

Untiin'd  the  music  of  my  tranquil  mind  : 
Ambition's  tinsel'd  charms  could  ne'er  engage, 

No  harbour  there  could  sordid  av'rice  find  : 
From  lust's  foul  spring  my  grief  disdains  to  flow, 

No  sighs  of  envy  from  my  bosom  break  ; 
But  soft  compassion  melts  my  soul  to  woe, 

And  social  tears  fast  trickle  down  my  cheek. 
Ah  me  !  when  Nature  gives  one  general  groan. 
Each  heart  must  beat  with  woe,  each  voice  responsive 
moan. 


Where'er  I  cast  my  moist'ned  eyes  around. 

Or  stretch  my  prospe6t  o'er  the  distant  land, 
There  foul  Corruption's  tainted  steps  are  found. 

And  Death  grim-visag'd  waves  his  iron  hand. 
Though  now  soft  Pleasure  gild  the  smiling  scene, 

And  sportive  Joy  call  forth  her  festive  train, 
Sinking  in  night  each  vital  form  is  seen, 

Like  air-blown  bubbles  on  the  wat'ry  plain; 
Fell  Deathy  like  brooding  Harpy^  the  repast 
Will  snatch  with  talons  foul,   or   sour  its  grateful 
taste. 


Ye  smiling  glories  of  the  youthful  year. 

That  ope  your  fragrant  bosoms  to  the  day, 
That  clad  in  all  the  pride  of  spring  appear, 
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And  steep'd  in  dew  your  silken  leaves  display  : 
In  Nature's  richest  robes  though  thus  bedight, 

Though  her  soft  pencil  trace  your  various  dye, 
Though  lures  your  roseate  hue  the  charmed  sight, 

Though  odors  sweet  your  neft'rous  breath  supply, 
Soon  on  your  leaves  Time's  cank'rous  tooth  shall  prey, 
Your  dulcet   dews    exhale,    your    beauteous  bloom 
decay. 


Ye  hedge-row  elms,  beneath  whose  spreading  shade 

The  grazing  herds  defy  the  rattling  shower; 
Ye  lofty  oaks,  in  whose  wide  arms  display'd 

The  clamorous  rook  builds  high  his  airy  bower ; 
Stript  by  hoar  Winter's  rough  inclement  rage, 

In  mournful  heaps  your  leafy  honours  lie, 
Ev'n  your  hard  ribs  shall  feel  the  force  of  age. 

And  your  bare  trunks  the  friendly  shade  deny  ; 
No  more  by  cheerful  vegetation  green. 
Your  sapless  boles   shall   sink,  and  quit  th'  evanid 
scene. 


Ye  feather'd  warblers  of  the  vernal  year 

That  careless  sing,  nor  fear  the  frowns  of  fate, 

Tune  your  sad  notes  to  death  and  winter  drear ; 
III  suit  these  mirthful  strains  your  transient  state. 

No  more  with  cheerful  song  nor  sprightly  air 
Salute  the  blushes  of  the  rising  day 
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With  doleful  ditties,  drooping  wings  repair 
To  the  lone  covert  of  the  nightly  spray, 
Where  love-lorn  Philomela  strains  her  throat 
Surround  the  budding  thorn,  and  swell  the  mournful 
note. 


Come,  sighing  Elegy^  with  sweetest  airs 

Of  melting  music  teach  my  grief  to  flowj 
I  too  must  mix  my  sad  complaint  with  theirs, 

Our  fates  are  equal,  equal  be  our  woe. 
Come,  Melancholy y  spread  thy  raven  wing, 

And  in  thy  ebon  car,  by  Fancy  led. 
To  the  dark  charnel  vault  thy  vot'ry  bring, 

The  murky  mansions  of  the  mould'ring  dead. 
Where  dank  dews  breathe,  and  taint  the  sickly  skies,- 
Where  in  sad  loathsome  heaps  all  human  glory  lies. 


Wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  uncreated  night. 

Secure  we  slept  in  senseless  matter's  arms, 
Nor  pain  could  vex,  nor  pallid  fear  affright, 

Our  quiet  fancy  felt  do  dream's  alarms. 
Soon  as  to  life  our  animated  clay 

Awakes,  and  conscious  being  opes  our  eyes, 
Care's  fretful  family  at  once  dismay, 

With  ghastly  air  a  thousand  phantoms  rise, 
%2AHorror  hangs  o'er  all  the  deep'ning  gloom, 
Gn'^prompts  the  labor'd  sigh,  Death  opes  the  marble 
tomb. 
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Yet  life's  strong  love  intoxicates  the  soul, 

And  thirst  of  bliss  inflames  the  fev'rous  mind, 
With  eager  draughts  we  drain  the  pois'nous  bowl, 

And  in  the  dregs  the  cordial  hope  to  find. 
O  heav'n  !  for  this  light  end  were  mortals  made, 

And  plac'd  on  earth,  with  happiness  in  view. 
To  catch  with  cheated  grasp  the  flitting  shade, 

And  with  vain  toil  the  fancied  form  pursue  ; 
Then  give  their  short-liv'd  being  to  the  wind. 
As  the  wing'd  arrow  flies,  and  leaves  no  track  be- 
hind ! 


Thus  lonely  wand'ring  through  the  nightly  shade 

Asainst  the  stern  decrees  of  stubborn  Fate, 
To  mockful  Echo  my  complaints  I  made. 

Of  life's  short  period,  or  its  toilsome  state. 
'Tis  death-like  silence  all,  no  sound  I  hear, 

Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  from  the  sky, 
Or  scaly  beetle  murm'ring  through  the  air, 

Or  screech-owl  screaming  with  ill-omen'd  cry; 
Save  when  with  brazen  tongue  from  yon  high  tow'r 
The  clock  deep-sounding  speaks,  and  counts  the  pass- 
ing hour. 


Pale  Cynthia,  mounted  on  her  silver  car. 

O'er    heav'n's   blue   concave    drives  her  nightly 
round : 
See  a  torn  abbey,  wrapt  in  gloom,  appear 
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Scatter'd  in  wild  confusion  o'er  ilie  ground. 
Here  rav'nous  Ria'n  lifts  her  wasteful  hands 

O'er  briar-grown  grots  and  bramble-  shaded  graves; 
Safe  from  her  wrath  one  weeping  marble  stands, 

O'er  which  the  mournful  yew  its  umbrage  waves; 
Ope,  ope  thy  pond'rous  jaws,  thou  friendly  tomb, 
Close  the  sad  deathful  scene,  and  shroud  me  in  tliy 
womb  ! 


Forth  issuing  lovely  from  the  gloomy  shade, 

Which  stately  pines  in  phalanx  deep  compose, 
Fair  above  mortals,  comes  a  smiling  maid 

To  sooth  my  sighs,  and  chear  my  heart-felt  uoes. 
Here  nurs'd  by  Contemplation^  matron  sage, 

Where  with  mute  Solitude  she  loves  to  dwell, 
In  truth's  fair  lore  she  form'd  her  early  age. 

And  trimm'd  the  midnight  lamp  in  lonely  cell  ; 
Here  learn'd  clear  reason's  heav'n-sprung  light  to 

raise 
O'er  passion's  low-born  mists,  or  pleasure's  spurious 
blaze. 


Her  azure  mantle  flows  with  easy  grace, 

Nor  fashion's  folds  constrain,  nor  custom's  tye  ; 

An  optic  tube  she  bears,  each  sphere  to  trace 
That  rolls  its  rapid  orbit  round  the  sky  : 

Yet  not  to  heav'n  alone  her  view's  confin'd  ; 
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Aclear  refle6ting  plane  she  holds,  to  show 
The  various  movements  of  the  reas'ning  mind, 

How  strange  ideas  link,  and  habits  grow, 
Passion's  fierce  impulse,  will's  free  power  to  scan, 
To  paint  the  featur'd  soul,  and  mark  th'  internal  man. 


Whence  these  sad  strains,  said  she,  of  plaintive  grief, 

Which  pierce  the  sleep-clos'd  ear  of  peaceful  rest  ? 
Oft  has  the  slck'ning  mind  here  found  relief. 

Here  quell'd  the  throbbing  tumults  of  the  breast : 
Lift  up  thy  loaden  eyes  to  yon  fair  cloud, 

Where  moon-sprung  Iris  blends  her  beauteous  dyes : 
I  lift  them  soon,  and,  as  I  gazing  stood, 

The  fleeting  phantom  in  a  moment  flies  ; 
Where  beam'd  the  gilded  arch  of  gaudy  hue, 
Frowns  the  dark  low 'ring  cloud  all  gloomy  to  the  view. 


Life's  emblem  fit,  said  I,  that  roscid  bow  ! 

The  gay  illusive  pageant  of  an  hour 
To  real  semblance  tricks  her  airy  shew. 

Then  sinks  in  night's  dull  arms,  and  is  no  more ! 
Ah !  fool,  said  she,  though  now  to  fancy's  sight 

The  violet  pale,  the  blushing  red  decays. 
Though  now  no  painted  cloud  reflect  the  light, 

Nor  drops  prismatic  break  the  falling  rays, 
Yet  still  the  colors  live,  though  none  appear, 
Glow   in   the  darting   beam   that  gilds  yon  crystal 
sphere. 
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Then  let  not  Fancy  with  her  vagrant  blaze 

Mislead  in  trackless  paths  of  wild  deceit ; 
On  Reason's  steady  lamp  still  ardent  gaze, 

Led  by  her  sober  light  to  Truth's  retreat. 
Though  wand'ring  Ignorance  sees  each  form  decay. 

The  breathless   bird,   bare   trunk,    and   shrivel'd 
flow'r  : 
New  forms  successive  catch  the  vital  ray, 

Sing  their  wild  notes,  or  smile  th'  allotted  hour. 
And  search  creation's  ample  circuit  round, 
Though  modes  of  being  change,  all  life's  immortal 
found. 


See  the  slow  reptile  grov'ling  o'er  the  green, 

That  trails  through  slimy  paths  its  cumbrous  load. 
Start  in  new  beauty  from  the  lowly  scene. 

And  wing  with  flutt'ring  pride  th'  aetherial  road; 
Burst  their  shell-prisons,  see  the  feather'd  kind, 

Where  in  dark  durance  pent  awhile  they  lie, 
Dispread  their  painted  plumage  to  the  wind. 

Brush  the  brisk  air,  swift  shooting  through  the  sky. 
Hail  with  their  choral  hymns  the  new-born  day. 
Distend  their  joy-swoln  breasts,  and  carol  the  sweet 
lay. 

See  man,  by  varied  periods  fixt  by  fate, 

Ascend  perfe<5tion's  scale  by  slow  degree : 
The  plant-like  foetus  quits  its  senseless  state, 
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And  helpless  hangs  sweet-smiling  on  the  knee; 
Soon  outward  obje6ts  steal  into  the  brain, 

Next  prattling  childhood  lisps  with  mimic  air, 
Then  mem'ry  links  her  fleet  ideal  train, 

And  sober  reason  rises  to  compare, 
The  full-grown  breast  some  manly  passion  warms, 
It  pants  for  glory's  meed,  or  beats  to  love's  alarms. 


Then  say,  since  nature's  high  behest  appears 

That  living  forms  should  change  of  being  prove, 
In  which  new  joy  the  novel  scene  endears. 

New  objefls  rise  to  please,  new  wings  to  move  ; 
Since  man  too,  taught  by  sage  experience,  knows 

His  frame  revolving  treads  life's  varying  stage, 
That  the  man-plant  first  vegetating  grows. 

Then  sense  direfts,  then  reason  rules  in  age  ; 
Say,  is  it  strange,  should  death's  all-dreaded  hour 
Waft  to  some  unknown  scenes,  or  wake  some  untried 
power  ? 


The  wise  Creator  wrapt  in  fleshly  veil 
The  ray  divine,  the  pure  aetherial  mate ; 

Though  worn  by  age  the  brittle  fabric  fail, 
The  smiling  soul  survives  the  frowns  of  fate  : 

Each  circling  year,  each  quick-revolving  day 

Touches  with  mouldering  tooth  thy  flitting  frame, 

With  furtive  slight  repairs  th*  unseen  decay ; 
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For  ever  changing,  yet  in  change  the  same, 
Oft  hast  thou  dropt  unhurt  thy  mortal  part, 
Dare  the  grim  terror  then,  or  dread  his  guiltless  dart. 


The  twinkling  eye,  whose  various-humor'd  round 

Takes  in  soft  net  th'  inverted  form  behind, 
The  list'ning  ears,  that  catch  the  waving  sound, 

Are  but  mere  organs  of  the  feeling  mind: 
External  matter  thus  can  lend  its  aid. 

And  distant  shapes  with  foreign  pow'r  supply; 
Thus  the  long  tube  by  Galileo  made 

Brings  home  the  wonders  of  the  peopled  sky: 
The  power  percipient  then  feels  no  decay, 
Though  blind  the  tube,  and  darkness  blot  the  visual 
ray. 


When,  lock'd  in  short  suspence  by  sleep's  soft  power. 

In  temporary  death  the  senses  lie, 
When  solemn  silence  reigns  at  midnight  hour, 

Deaf  the  dull  ear,  and  clos'd  the  curtain'd  eye; 
Obje6ls  of  sense,  each  conscious  sense  asleep. 

With  lively  image  strike  the  wakeful  soul. 
Some  frowning  rock  that  threats  the  foaming  deep. 

Or  wood-hung   vale,    where  streams  meand'ring 
roll. 
Some  long-lost  friend's  returning  voice  you  hear, 
CUsp  the  life-pi6tur'd  shade,  and  drop  the  pleasing 
tear. 
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Each  outward  organ,  as  ideas  rise, 

Gives  easy  entrance  to  the  motley  train  ; 
Rejledion  calm,  with  retrospective  eyes, 

Surveys  her  treasures  in  the  formful  brain  ; 
Though  Death  relentless  shed  his  baleful  dew. 

In  Lethe  dip  each  form- conveying  power, 
Unhurt  Reflection  may  her  themes  pursue. 

Smile  at  the  ruin,  safe  amidst  her  store  ; 
Without  one  sense's  aid  in  life's  low  vale, 
Fancy  can  furnish  joys,  and  reason  lift  her  scale. 


Thus  the  lone  lover  in  the  pensive  shade 

In  day-dreams  rapt  of  soft  ecstatic  bliss, 
Pursues  in  thought  tlie  visionary  maid, 

Feasts  on  the  fancy'd  smile,  and  favor'd  kiss : 
Thus  the  young  poet  at  the  close  of  day. 

Led  by  the  magic  of  some  fairy  song. 
Through  the  dun  umbrage  winds  his  heedless  way, 

Nor  hears  the  babbling  brook  that  brawls  along : 
Thus  deathless  Newton^  deaf  to  nature's  cries. 
Would  measure  Tiyne  and  Space^  and  travel  'round  the 
skies. 


When  just  expiring  hangs  life's  trembling  light. 
And  fell  disease  strikes  deep  the  deadly  dart, 

Reason  and  mem'ry  burn  with  ardor  bright. 

And  gen'rous  passions  warm  the  throbbing  heart; 

Oft  will  the  vigorous  soul  in  life's  last  stage 
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With  keenest  relish  taste  pure  mental  joys  : 
Since  the  fierce  efforts  of  distemper's  rage 

Nor  'bates  her  vigour,  nor  her  pow'rs  destroys, 
Say,  shall  her  lustre  death  itself  impair, 
When  in  high  noon  she  rides,  then  sets  in  dark  despair  ? 


Though  through  the  heart  no  purple  tide  should  flow, 

No  quiv'ring  nerve  should  vibrate  to  the  brain, 
The  mental  pow'rs  no  mean  dependence  know  ; 

Thought  may  survive,  and  each  fair  passion  reign  ? 
As  when  Lucina  ends  the  pangful  strife. 

Lifts  the  young  babe,  and  lights  her  lambent  flame, 
Some  powers  new-waking  hail  the  dawning  life, 

Some  unsuspended  live,  unchang'd,  the  same; 
So  from  our  dust  fresh  faculties  may  bloom, 
Some  posthumous  survive,  and  triumph  o'er  the  tomb. 


This  fibrous  frame  by  nature's  kindly  law. 

Which  gives  each  joy  to  keen  sensation  here, 
O'er  purer  scenes  of  bliss  the  veil  may  draw. 

And  cloud  refledlion's  more  exalted  sphere. 
When  Death's  cold  hand  with  all  dissolving  power 

Shall  the  close  tie  with  friendly  stroke  unbind, 
Alike  our  mortal  as  our  natal  hour 

May  to  new  being  raise  the  waking  mind  : 
On  death's  new  genial  day  the  soul  may  rise. 
Born  to  some  higher  life,    and  hail  some  brighter 
skies. 
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The  moss-grown  tree,  that  shrinks  with  rolling  years. 

The  drooping  flowers  that  die  so  soon  away, 
Let  not  thy  heart  alarm  with  boding  fears, 

Nor  thy  own  ruin  date  from  their  decay  : 
The  blushing  rose,  that  breathes  the  balmy  dew. 

No  pleasing  transports  of  perception  knows ; 
The  reverend  oak,  that  circling  springs  renew, 

Thinks  not,  nor  by  long  age  experienc'd  grows: 
Thy  fate  and  theirs  confess  no  kindred  tie  : 
Though  their  frail  forms  may  fade,  shall  sense  and 
reason- die  ? 


Nor  let  life.'s  ills,  that  in  dire  circle  rage. 

Steal  from  thy  heaving  breast  those  labor'd  sighs ; 
These,  the  kind  tutors  of  thy  infant  age, 
Train  the  young  pupil  for  the  future  skies : 
Unschool'd  in  early  prime,  in  riper  years 

Wretched  and  scorn'd  still  struts  the  bearded  boy  : 
The  tingling  rod  bedew'd  with  briny  tears 

Shoots  forth  in  graceful  fruits  of  manly  joy: 
The  painful  cares  that  vex  the  toilsome  spring 
Shall  plenteous  crops  of  bliss  in  life's  last  harvest 
brinor. 


She  ceas'd,  and  vanish'd  into  sightless  wind — 
O'er  my  torn  breast  alternate  passions  sway. 

Now  Doubt  desponding  damps  the  wav'ring  mind, 
Now  Hope  reviving  sheds  her  cheerful  ray. 
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Soon  from  the  skies  inheav'nly  white  array'd, 
Faith  to  my  sight  reveal'd,  fair  Cherub!   stood, 

With  life  replete  the  volume  she  display'd, 
Seal'd  with  the  ruddy  stains  of  crimson  blood; 

Each  fear  now  starts  away,  as  spe6lres  fly 

When  the  sun's  orient  beam  first  gilds  the  purple  sky. 


Mean  while  the  faithful  herald  of  the  day, 

The  village  cock,  crows  loud  with  trumpet  shrill, 
The  warbling  lark  soars  high,  and,  morning  grey. 

Lifts  her  glad  forehead  o'er  the  cloud-wrapt  hill : 
Nature's  wild  music  fills  the  vocal  vale ; 

The  bleating  flocks  that  bite  the  dewy  ground, 
The  lowing  herds  that  graze  the  woodland  dale. 

And  cavern'd  echo,  swell  the  cheerful  sound; 
Homeward  I  bend  with  clear  unclouded  mind, 
Mix  with  the  busy  world,  and  leave  each  care  be- 
hind. 


NOTES 

ON 

ELEGIES 

LOCAL,  SrMPATHETlCy  AND  FUNEREAL  ; 
AND  MONODIES, 


ELEGY  L 


Page^,     First  a  celestial  form- ]    Ariel  in  the 

Tempest. 

4.  Another  form  succeeded  to  my  view ; 

A  two-legg' d  brute  which  Nature  made  in  spleen^ 
Caliban  in  the  Tempest. 

ib.     Thefow^ry  margin  of  a  silent  stream, 
O^cr-arch'd  by  oaks  with  ivy  mantled  round. 
And  gilt  by  silver  Cynthia '5  maiden  beam."] 
Fairy-land  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

5.  Where  three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band 

Were  mutC ring  curses  to  the  troublous  wind."] 
The  witches  in  Macbeth. 

6.  Now  a  dire  yell  of  spirits  underground]^  Ghosts  ia 
Macbeth,  Richard  IIL  &c. 


l86  NOTES  ON   ELEGIES 


ELEGY  III. 

Page  9.^.     Thus  silver  wharfs ]    A  river  near 

the  scene  of  battle,  in  wliich  were  slain  35,000  men. 

ELEGY  IV. 

Page  26.  The  remains  of  Netley,  or  rather  Letteley 
Abbey,  the  subjedl  of  this  elegy,  are  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Hound,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Southamp- 
ton river,  between  the  town  and  Calshot  Castle.  In 
the  year  1329  king  Henry  III.  founded  it  as  a  mo- 
nastery for  Cistercian  monks  from  Beaulieu,  and  com- 
mended it  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ed- 
ward. The  spot  where  it  stands  is  almost  surrounded 
with  beautiful  woods,  and  its  prospe6ls  both  by  land 
and  water,  are  extensive  and  delightful. 

ELEGY  V. 

Pagers.     Nor  Edward's  piety,  nor  Henry's  might. 

Could    ward   the    all-subduing   conqueror's 
blow  ;]  Edward  VI.  and  Henry  V. 
both  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

40.     And  her  lovd  Campbell  sadSuadela  wails.'] 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

ib.     Lo  !  noble  Carteret's  urn!  illustrious  youth  I] 
The  monument  of  this  young  nobleman  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  fine  figure  of  Time,  standing  on  an  altar,  with 
a  scroll  in  his  hand,  containing  an  elegant  copy  of 
sapphic  verses,  well  known  and  greatly  admired. 
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ELEGY  VII. 

Page  47.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  Fiftion  is  the 
most  proper  field  for  poetry.  If  it  is  always  so,  the 
Writer  of  Pollio  acknowledges  it  is  a  circumstance 
against  him.  This  Ode  was  first  suggested,  and  the 
ideas  contained  in  it  raised,  on  revisiting  the  ruins  and 
woods  that  had  been  the  scene  of  his  early  amusements 
with  a  deserving  brother,  who  died  in  his  twenty-first 
year. 


ELEGY  XII. 

Page  68.  The  Author  of  this  Elegy  was  son  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  possessed 
a  competent  estate  Having  been  freed  from  restraint 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  being  improperly  in- 
dulged by  his  mother,  he  became  guilty  of  excesses, 
which  were  the  source  of  much  unhappiness  towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  classical  education  he  ac- 
quired in  the  Diocesan  School  of  Limerick,  and  waS 
in  1751  admitted  Fellow  Commoner  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  From  that  university  he  came  over  to 
the  Middle  Temple  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
law,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1767. 

69.  That  fell  disease, ]  Small  Pox. 

70.  Or  near  that  pile ^  where,  mouldering  in  the  tornh. 
The  frail  remains  of  once  f am'  d  St.  John  lie,'\ 

Battersea,  where  lord  Bolingbroke  lies  buried. 
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70.  Thine  was  Borhame, ]     Borhame,  king 

of  all  Ireland,  totally  overthrew  the  Danes  many 
years  before  the  English  entered  that  kingdom.  His 
family  reigned  in  Munster  for  some  centuries.  When 
Ireland  was  reduced  they  accepted  the  dignity  of  earlsi 
of  Thomond.  By  the  death  of  Henry  O'Brien,  the 
last  earl,  this  family  became  extinct. 

71.  And  freed  ^h\din2L'?>  joyful  turrets  ring.']  Eblana 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Dublin. 

ELEGY  XIII. 

Page  80.  But  who  is  he  that  by  yon  lonely  brooky 

With  woods  o'erhungy  and  precipices  rude^ 
Lies  all abandorC dy  yet  with  dauntless  look 
Sees  streaming  from  his  breast  the  purple 
fiood?~\    Such,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  the  scene  of  Brutus's  deatli. 

ELEGY  XIV. 
Page  85.  The  Author  of  this  little  Poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  an  unhappy  Princess,  is  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  controversy  respefting  her  guilt  or  her  innocence. 
Suffice  it  only  to  observe,  that  the  following  facls  may 
beprovedto  demonstration:  The  Letters,  which  have 
always  been  esteemed  as  the  principal  proof  of  Qu^een 
Mary's  guilt,  are  forged.  Buchanan,  on  whose  au- 
thority Thuanus  and  other  historians  have  condemn- 
ed her,  has  falsified  several  circumstances  of  her  his- 
tory, and  has  cited  against  her  public  records  which 
never  existed,  as  has  been  lately  proved  to  demon- 
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stration.  And,  to  add  no  more,  tlie  treatment  she 
received  from  her  iUustrious  Cousin  was  dictated  by 
a  policy  truly  Machiavelian,  a  policy  which  tram- 
pled on  the  obligations  of  Honor,  of  Humanity,  and 
Morality.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  Mary 
which  history  must  ever  inspire,  and  to  drop  a  tear 
over  her  sufferings,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  Writer  who 
would  appear  in  the  cause  of  Virtue. 

89.  **  While  from  thy  weeping  eyes  fair  Gallia  fed. 

Thy  future  woes  in  boding  sighs  confest  /]  The 
unhappy  Mary  in  her  infancy  was  sent  to  France,  to 
the  care  of  her  mother's  family,  the  House  of  Guise. 
The  French  Court  was  at  that  time  the  gayest  and 
most  gallant  of  Europe.  Here  the  Princess  of  Scot- 
land was  educated,  with  all  the  distinflions  due  to  her 
high  rank  ;  and,  as  soon  as  years  would  allow,  she 
was  married  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II. 
On  the  death  of  this  monarch,  which  closed  a  short 
reign,  the  politics  of  the  House  of  Guise  required  the 
return  of  the  young  (iueen  to  Scotland.  She  left 
France  with  tears  and  the  utmost  reludlance  !  and  on 
her  landing  in  her  native  kingdom,  it  was  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  different  appearance  of  the 
country  awakened  all  her  regret,  and  affefted  her 
with  a  melancholy,  which  seemed  to  forebode  her 
future  misfortunes. 

90.  Amid  the  gloomy  clouds  of  rolling  smokcy 

The  high  piVd  city  rears  her  Gothic  towers ; 
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The  stern-brozv' d  castiCy  from  his  lofty  rocky 
Looks  scornful  down y  andfixt  defavce  lowers. '\ 
These  circumstances,  descriptive  of  the  environs  of 
Holy  Rood  House,  are  local.  Yet,  however  dreary 
the  unimproved  November  view  may  appear,  the 
connoisseur  in  gardening  will  perceive,  that  plantation, 
and  the  other  efforts  of  art,  could  easily  convert  the 
prospect  into  an  agreeable  and  most  romantic  summer 
landscape. 

go.    Far  other  spouse  now  wakes  her  midnight  hour,"] 
Lord  Darnly ;  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age,  but  a 
worthless  debauchee  of  no  abilities. 

ib.  Another  nuptial  couch  the  fates  preparcy"]  Her  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Bcthwell ;  an  unprincipled  po- 
litician of  great  address. 

91.  A^ow  thro'  the  streets  a  weeping  captive  homey'] 
When  she  was  brought  prisoner  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  she  suffered  almost  every  indignity  which 
an  enraged  mob  could  offer.  Her  person  was  be- 
daubed with  mire,  and  her  ear  insulted  with  every 
term  of  vulgar  abuse.  Even  Buchanan,  when  he 
relates  these  circumstances,  seems  to  drop  a  tear  over 
them. 

ib.     No  female  eye  her  sickly  bed  to  tend  !]  A  fa6t. 

ELEGY  XV. 

98.     Yet  will  I  praise  you y  trifers  asye  are, 

More  than  those  preachers  ff  your fav' rite  creed, 
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Who  proudly  swell  the  brazen  throat  of  War ^ 
Who  form  the  phalanx^  bid  the  battle  bleed;'\ 
In  a  book  of  French  verses,  v\  ritten  by  the  late  King 
of  Prussia,  entitled  Ocuvres  du  Philosophe  de  sans  Souci, 
and  reprinted  at  Berlin  by  autliority,  under  the  title  of 
Poesies  DiverseSy  may  be  found  an  epistle  to  Marshal 
Keith,  written  professedly  against  the  immortality 
of  the  Soul. 

ELEGY  XVI. 

Page  \o^.     The  Muse  of  Blagdon,  o'er  Constan' 
tia's  tomb,']    See  verses  written  at  Sandgate 
Castle  in  memory  of  a  Lady,  by  Dr.  Langhorne. 

ELEGY  XVIII. 

Page  no.  Miss  Mary  Dod,  eldest  daughter  of 
Pierce  Dod,  M.  D.  died  of  a  malignant  sore  throat,  at 
a  time  when  that  malady  was  remarkably  fatal  to 
many  families  in  this  kingdom,  and  particularly  to 
the  Pelham. 

MONODIES, 


MONODY  I. 

Page  123.  Came  Tytyrus  sloWf  with  head  all  silver' d 
o'eVy]  i.  e,  Chaucer,  a  name  frequently 
given  him  by  Spenser. 

124.  When  Colin  Clout,  Eliza's  shepherd  swain,'] 
i.  e.  Spenser,  which  name  he  gives  himself  through- 
out his  works. 
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124.  ^^  Ah!  luckless  swain^  alas  I  how  art  thou  lorn  j^ 
Tlie  two  first  stanzas  of  this  speech,  as  they  relate  to 
Pastoral,  are  written  in  the  measure  which  Spenser 
uses  in  the  first  eclogue  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  ; 
the  rest,  where  he  speaks  of  Fable,  are  in  the  stanza  of 
the  Faery  Queen. 

126.  And  Thyrsis  hight  by  Dryady  Fazvriy  or 
Swaiuy']  That  is,  Milton.  Lycidias, 
and  the  Epitaphium  Damonis,  are  the  only  Pas- 
torals we  have  of  Milton's;  in  the  latter  of  which, 
where  he  laments  Car.  Deodatus  under  the  name  of 
Damon,  he  calls  himself  Thyrsis. 

MONODY  II. 

Page  136.     The  fair  resemblance  of  a  martyr  queen!'] 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  A61  V. 

MONODY  V. 

Page  154.  The  Author  of  this  Monody  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  educated  at  the  free- 
school  in  Darlington,  of  which  he  became  usher  in 
1756.  He  soon,  however,  quitted  that  situation,  and 
joined  a  strolling  company  of  comedians.  In  1760  he 
performed  with  Mr.  Foote,  and  the  next  winter  at 
Covent- Garden  j  but  with  little  success.  Finding 
the  profession  he  had  adopted  incompetent  to  his  sup- 
port, he  applied  to  his  pen  for  subsistence,  and  mar- 
ried the  lady  whose  death  gave  occasion  to  this  com- 
position. He  had  some  concern  in  the  education  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Chesterfield.     He  died  Sept.  i,  1771. 

THE    END. 
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